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Oberlin College 
Worldwide Alumni Day: 
Sunday, April 9 


Special gatherings will be held all over 
the world Sunday, April 9. Organized 
local regions will hold special events 
already being planned. If you live over- 
seas or outside these regions (see the 
Regional Coordinators list inside the 
back cover), call or write to the Alumni 
Association office for a list of alumni in 
your area. Even two or three Oberli- 
nians gathered together can enjoy cele- 
brating their Oberlin experiences! 


Special Events during 


Commencement/Reunion Weekend: 


May 26-29 


May 27, 4:00 p.m.: 

Panel discussion of Oberlin authors, fea- 
turing Jack Schaefer ’29, best-selling 
Oberlin writer, author of Shane. Main 
Library, Mudd Center. 


May 28, 9:30 a.m.: 

150th Anniversary Symposium: “The 
Unique Role of Alumni Associations in 
American Higher Education.” Finney 
Chapel. 


May 28, 11:30 a.m.: 
Dedication of Alumni Association Tree. 
Tappan Square. 


In 1839 twenty-two graduates of 
the Oberlin Collegiate Institute “resolved 
to form an Association.” From that 
beginning, we celebrate the more than 
40,000 living alumni who form today’s 
Oberlin College Alumni Association. 

You are invited to join the Alumni 
Association as we celebrate 150 years of 
service and support to our alma mater. 


May 28, noon: 

Unveiling of the Alumni Association 
banner and a tribute to Oberlin’s oldest 
living alum. Alumni Luncheon, under 
the tent in Wilder Bowl. 


Special Exhibits during May 


From the Collections of Oberlin Alumni: 
Allen Memorial Art Museum. 


150 Years of Oberlin Authors: Main 
Library, Mudd Center. 


Alumni Medal Winners; Alumni Associa- 
tion Presidents; Secretaries and Execu- 
tive Directors of the Oberlin Alumni 
Association: Oberlin College Archives, 
Mudd Center. 


Oberlin Athletics through the Years: 
Athletic Department, Philips Gymna- 
sium. 


What else? 


T-shirts, buttons, birthday cake, a special 
song, a new logo! 


This is the year to return to Oberlin. If 
you are not in a reunion class, call or 
write the Alumni Association office for a 
reservation form and a complete sched- 
ule of events. 


Oberlin Alumni Association 
Bosworth Hall 105 

90 W. Lorain St. 

Oberlin, OH 44074-1089 


(216) 775-8692 
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Starting at the upper right-hand corner are a rec- 
tangular Oberlin pennant; two Alumni Medals; 
an early brochure for the ACTION program; a 
slide tie used during a reunion of the Class of 
1915; a class reunion button for the Class of 
1943; a name tag for the Class of 1931; a fan for 
the Class of 1889; a pewter “Learning and La- 
bor” plate; the spade used by the graduating 
classes between 1887 and 1932 to plant ivy 
around College buildings; a china plate depicting 
the Memorial Arch, issued on the 125th anniver- 
sary of the founding of the City of Oberlin and 
Oberlin College; a Wedgwood plate depicting 
Peters Hall; a 1916 reunion-parade banner 
awarded to the Class of 1906, presumably for 
being the class with the best attendance; and a 
parasol used to distinguish the Class of 1915 at 
commencement-reunion weekend. At left cen- 
ter of the front cover are an early Oberlin Col- 
lege Songbook, the first issue of the Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine, and the original constitution 
of the Oberlin College Alumni Association. 
Spread out underneath the items is the class 
banner of the Class of 1939, which celebrates 
its 50th reunion this May as the association 
celebrates its 150th anniversary. 
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A 50-Year Difference 


The fall issue leads off with an article asking, 
“Has Oberlin Changed?” with two photos 
dated 1988 and 1959 showing the Apollo 
Theater and corner bank building with al- 
most no visible change. 

They looked just like that in 1928 when | 
worked at the Apollo and had savings in the 
bank. 

But there is one change—the cost of a date 
at the theater together with two thick milk 
shakes at Isaly’s was $1.00. 

Robert Hubbard °32 
Morrison, Colorado 


Theater Memories Stirred; 
Thanks for Article 


Thank you for the article on theater at 
Oberlin (“Oberlin Theater’s Balancing Act,” 
by Emily Nunn, Fall 1989 OAM). It brought 
back a memory or two. 

My experience with the Oberlin Dramatic 
Association (ODA) in the 30s encouraged me 
to get into community theater and stay with 
it. Right now we are in rehearsal for Jen Lit- 
tle Indians. 

Of course I remember Stan McLaughlin, 
and very well. He was even more than “al- 
most” synonymous with the ODA during my 
four years at Oberlin. 

Although he insisted that the ODA take on 
challenging plays for campus production, 
Stan wrote several one-act potboilers, which 
he used occasionally to help finance the or- 
ganization. He would put together a cast and 
sell a production to some off-campus group 
that wanted something different in the way 
of entertainment. A part in one of those was 
my start, and a memorable start it was. 

We played on the flat dance floor of some 
country club with the exits and entrances 
from the bar and the kitchen. One of my 
speeches was supposed to be interrupted by 
my daughter. But the dishwashers were too 
loud, and she lost the cue entirely. | dubbed 
in a few lines and hoped for the best. Stan 
made a dash for the kitchen, and Hazel Pot- 
ter ’40 [now Hazel Ruwet] came flying onto 
the “stage,” giving her entry lines in midair. 

The rest of our performances were at Fin- 
ney Chapel—with one, Shoemaker’s Holi- 
day (1939), at a building on the east side of 
the campus. We rehearsed in a vacant build- 
ing in the center of town, and the green 
room was a storefront with display glass on 
the street side. 

One night the Oberlin Vacation Special to 
Boston got detoured to Hudson, New York, 
and the late Roger Garrison and | did the 
whole play on the train platform while wait- 


ing for the mail run back to Albany. Hardly 
missed a line. 

Memories? Oh, yes! 

Oh, yes. How about D.J. Smith, who 
played Cleopatra in Caesar and Cleopatra? (I 
played Rufio.) As I heard it, D.J. wanted to be 
a movie actress and had done some summer 
stock at Cape Cod. Her family insisted on a 
year of college, after which they would fi- 
nance a year of her movie efforts. 

Within a year D.J. had made some half- 
dozen covers of Mademoiselle. The first 
movie I saw her in, using the the name June 
Vincent, was a B picture with Harriet Hil- 
liard. 

She worked steadily for many years in 
movies and TV. The last I recall was a part in 
Have Gun, Will Travel. 

Stan Scott ’40 
Long Beach, California 


Your article on theater at Oberlin was excel- 
lent! Emily Nunn did a fine job of integrating 
interview material with her own research 
and of keeping the focus on the present with- 
out neglecting the rich heritage of the past. I 
hope that in the future it will be possible to do 
a piece on the dance side of the Theater and 
Dance Program. Thanks for a diligently re- 
searched and skillfully written article. 


Daniel J. Goulding 
Chair/Professor 

Theater and Dance Program 
Oberlin College 


That’s Who Wrote That Song 


I was present for what I believe is the origin 
of the Physics Christmas Carols tradition of 
your article (“Who Wrote That Song?” by 
Bruce Richards, Fall 1988 OAM). At the time, 
I was the laboratory assistant for the elec- 
tronics class that included Class of 1978 
members Chris Buss, Ann Silversmith, Pete 
Schleifer, Nancy Reeves, Barb Shohl, Pete 
Tinker, Kathy Crowe, Dave Groff, and Chris 
Martin. That would make it December 1976, 
their junior and my senior year. The main 
organizers were in that group although there 
was also participation from some members 
of the Class of 1977, including me and maybe 
Carolyn Wolfe, Spencer Thomas, Al 
Heavenrich, and Mark Phillips. 

I don’t remember serenading the introduc- 
tory classes—I think we just went carolling to 
the professors’ houses. | specifically remem- 
ber Professor [Robert] Weinstock standing 
on his porch and grinning as he listened to 
us. 

Art Howald '77 
San Diego, California 


During the academic year 1976-77 a number 
of students—primarily physics, chemistry, 
and geology majors—held informal folksing- 
ing sessions about once a week, usually in 
Keep Coop (a stone’s throw from the Physics 
Building). During that year and the next we 
wrote and sang the carols. The tunes and 
story structure of several came straight from 
somewhat obscure folk tunes. We did indeed 
serenade the physics classes and the faculty 
homes. We also had the sobering experience 
of attempting to serenade a chemistry lab— 
and having not one of the harassed students 
look up from trying to beat their 4:30 dead- 
line. 

In 1978-79 Pete Schleifer ’78, then in phys- 
ics grad school at the University of Illinois, 
mailed to members of the original group a 
copy of modified songs—references to 
Oberlin deleted or changed to reflect his new 
environment and a couple of new songs 
added. That songbook includes a list of au- 
thors from both schools, which in the best 
tradition of scientific literature includes as 
many names as possible. 


Barbara Shohl Wagner 78 
Rochester, Michigan 


I confess to being one of the culprits behind 
the Official Oberlin College Physics Song- 
book. 


The first physics song was probably “If You 
Throw a Ball on High,” written while study- 
ing (or, more accurately, not studying) for fi- 
nals in December 1976. 


Professor Richards recorded us singing 
several physics songs in the Wright Labora- 
tory lecture room on April 23, 1978. The 
singers (unofficially known as Sgt. Richards 
Lonely Quarks Club Band) included Paula 
Beik '78, Kris Bertness ’81, Evan Craig ’82, 
Karen Fitzgerald ’79, Ann Harding ’79, Bob 
Heingartner ’81, Pat Kurtz ’80, Chris Martin 
78, Len Samuels ‘79, Barb Shohl ’78, Pete 
Tinker '78, and me. Anyone who wishes a 
cassette copy of the recording should write 
to me. 

The other former physicists I work with (as 
programmers at a Swiss bank) have been 
amused by the songs. 


Pete Schleifer ’78 
375 Lincoln Pl. #4H 
Brooklyn, NY 11238 


I was the editor of the physics songbook for 
the 1980-81 and 1981-82 years (even though 
I graduated in ’81, | worked at Gilford Instru- 
ment Labs and “hung around” a lot). | may 
have been editor for 1979-80, but I'm not 
sure. During that time about 10 of the then 
24 songs were written. I think that I wrote 
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most of “Oh Dearest Old Wright Physics Lab” 
with some help. 

Judging by the description in the alumni 
magazine, carol writing in the department 
has fallen on hard times: only two carols 
have been written since I left. | hope that the 
new blood has started to take this task to 
heart and is keeping the songwriting art 
alive. In the spirit of the season, my wife 
(Leah Dvorak ’82, a biologist but an Obie 
nonetheless) and | have taken the liberty of 
penning three more songs to add to the col- 
lection. 

Bill Cumming ’81 
Madison, Wisconsin 


The “Who Wrote That Song?” question in the 
fall 1988 issue of the Oberlin Alumni Maga- 
zine prompted me to do a quick search of the 
“Oberlin College” vertical subject file in the 
Archive of Folk Culture, yielding a Septem- 
ber 1978 version of The Modified Oberlin 
College Physics Songbook. Our copy came 
in 1985 from Mary LaMarca ’78, a biology 
major at Oberlin. 

I can attest that the songbook was not in 
evidence when I| got my B.A. in physics at 
Oberlin in 1957. 

Joseph C. Hickerson ’57 
Head, Archive of Folk Culture 
The Library of Congress 
Washington, D.C. 


I'd love a copy of the songbook—especially 

since I lost the tape we made that first year. 
How can I get one? 

Nancy Reeves ’78 

Newburgh Heights, Ohio 


“Send us a Self-addressed, stamped enve- 
lope (six by nine inches or larger, to which 
you have affixed 65 cents’ postage) and a 
dollar to cover costs and handling, and we'll 
mail you a 1983 edition,” says Bruce Rich- 
ards ’61, chairman of the Physics Depart- 
ment and the author of “Who Wrote That 
Song?” Send your request to: Physics De- 
partment, Wright Laboratory of Physics, 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, OH 44074. 

Letter writers suggested many other posst- 
ble authors of physics songs, naming Anne 
Chaka and Dan Levy (Class of 1977); Dave 
Cann (Class of 1978); Dave Candey, Gail Gil- 
lespie, Barb Abrahams, Dan Murphy, and 
Gretchen Sassenrath (Class of 1979); Tom 
Barrett, Angela Kraft, Pat Kurtz, and Bruce 
Mason (Class of 1980); Kris Bertness, Jim 
Halter, Bob Heingartner, Greg Reese, and 
Matt Weinstein (Class of 1981); Neal Hart- 
sough and Joe Kidder (Class of 1952); and 
Mark Moverman (Class of 1983). One letter 
writer nominated Ann Silversmith '78 as a 
possible lyricist, but in her own letter she dis- 
claims credit: “It was a nice surprise to see 
the physics Christmas carols in the alumni 
mag. I was not involved with them, but 
other members of my class were.” 

Titles of physics carols (and related songs) 


Winter 1949 


remembered by the letter writers include: 
“The First Nobel,” “Photocells,” “It Came 


Upon A Big Bang Clear,” “I Might Surmise,” 


‘T'll Never Pass Physics,” “Come All You Mu- 
sicians,” “Physics Is Tops,” “Banks Of The 
Raging Plum,” “The Lab Assistant's Song,” 
“Worried Student Blues,” “The Times They'll 
Be A-Changin’,” “Blowin’ In Space-Time,” 
“Glory, Glory Albert Einstein,” “Frosty the 
Photon,” “The Ideal Physics Song,” “The Op 
Amp Song,” “Awake in Wright Building,” 
“Lo, How a Quasar Shining,” and “God Rest 
Ye Merry Physics Profs” (Bill Cumming’s fa- 
vorite, written, he says, “the very night we 
went carolling to the profs’ houses in De- 
cember 1978”).—Ed. 


Oberlin Needs a Mechanism 
to Insure Broad Education 
The commentary by Albert Rees 43 
(“Trustee Viewpoint: Accreditation Report, 
Endowment Performance Are Current Inter- 
ests of Trustee Committees”) in the fall 1988 
issue of the magazine reported a profoundly 


Summer jobs. 


return to Oberlin. 


Development and Placement. 
Name 


Class 


Mail to: Office of Career 
Development 
and Placement, 
Peters Hall 108, 
Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, OH 44074. 


Telephone ( 


Telephone ( 


Summer Job Leads 
Still Needed 


Next summer 1,450 financial-aid students will be required to save 
$1,200 toward their 1989-90 tuition. They need your help to locate 


Tuition, books, and room and board at Oberlin will cost about 
$19,000 next year. Without summer jobs, some students may not 


Won't you take a few minutes to help an Oberlin student? Send us 
information about summer job opportunities in your organization or 
community. Please fill out the coupon below today. 


Thank you for helping. 


(_] Yes, | can provide contacts and information about summer job 
Opportunities in the organization or community in which | work. 


LJ] Yes, | will send notices of summer job openings to the Office of Career 


Position title 


Organization address 


Home address 


disturbing finding of the evaluation team 
from the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Schools: “Despite Oberlin’s ex- 
pressed goal of providing its students with 
breadth in liberal education, a significant 
number of students are not achieving this 
breadth, nor is there a mechanism to insure 
this outcome.” (Emphasis added.) 

Mr. Rees’s view is not clear: does he want 
to bring the curriculum into harmony with 
the College’s expressed goal? He says he 1) 
“believe[s] firmly that curricular issues must 
be resolved by the faculty itself,” 2) recog- 
nizes that the trustees who are “charged with 
the governance of the whole institution natu- 
rally take an interest in the curriculum,” and 
3) advocates that if resolution to the issue is 
needed, it should not come “from alumni 
or—perish the thought—from trustees.” Is he 
accepting an Oberlin curriculum inconsistent 
and unrelated to the College’s expressed 
goal, and is he asking alumni and trustees to 
stand by silently while the faculty, under the 
fiction of governance, continues its uncon- 
scionably lengthy struggle over distribution 

(continued on page 59) 
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To Cultivate Friendly Feeling 


“to cultivate and strengthen friendly 
feeling among its members ... to per- 
petuate the purity and prosperity of the 
Institution from which they have gradu- 
ated... .& to secure mutual aid and sym- 
pathy in carrying forward efficiently and 
successfully the great objects of our 
being ...” 

Rallying to those words in 1839, two 


This article was commissioned by the 
Oberlin Alumni Association. The first 
draft was written by Jenny Thelen ’S8, 
based on material compiled by William 
Mezger °38, a former president of the 
alumni association. Additions and 
changes were made by Roberta Scheff 
Maneker 57, association president-elect; 
Phil Tear ’43, editor emeritus of the 
Oberlin Alumni Magazine; Midge Brit- 
tingham, Executive Director of the 
Alumni Association; and others. 


The 1900 Alumni Dinner was held on Tappan Square. 


dozen of Oberlin’s first 48 graduates— 
including two from the Class of 1837, the 
first graduating class—crafted a constitu- 
tion and applied for charter membership 
in the school’s new alumni society. 

Founded only six years after the Col- 
lege opened, the Association of Alumni 
of the Oberlin Collegiate Institute was 
one of the first academic alumni associa- 
tions; similar organizations operated at 
only six other institutions: Williams Col- 
lege, whose association was formed in 
1821; Princeton University (1826), Yale 
University (1827), Miami University 
(1832), Denison College (1839), and the 
University of Virginia (1839). 

The early activities of what is now 
known as the Oberlin College Alumni 
Association were limited and seem 
quaint compared to those of later years, 
but the mission proclaimed 150 years 
ago has enabled the association to main- 
tain a consistently useful role—as both 
enthusiastic participant and constructive 


critic—in changes in the College 
community. 


1939-1865: Messianic Beginning 
Crafting a constitution was not the asso- 
ciation’s only activity in 1839. When 
shock waves from the financial panic of 
1837 threatened to add the school’s 
headstone to a graveyard of small col- 
leges, two Oberlin alumni rounded up 
$30,000 from antislavery sympathizers 
in London. Meantime, the fledgling 
alumni association solicited six-and-a- 
half cents from each member to pur- 
chase a ledger for keeping minutes of its 
meetings. 

Unlike today, membership in Oberlin’s 
alumni association was not automatic 
upon graduation. Originally, only appli- 
cants from the Collegiate Division who 
had not “become decidedly immoral” 
could join. Although membership rules 
changed in 1845 to include all graduates 
of the Collegiate Division, the exclusive 
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Oberlin College Archives photo 


group defeated motions to admit gradu- 
ates of the conservatory (which became 
part of the College in 1868) or of the 
Graduate School of Theology (part of 
Oberlin College between 1835 and 
1966) until near the end of the 19th 
century. 

Official alumni activities in those early 
years centered on selecting orators—of- 
ten from the alumni society—for the an- 
nual alumni convocation during com- 
mencement. Moral concerns and 
mutual aid also engaged the group, but 
by the end of the Civil War, the rele- 
vance of Oberlin’s original perfectionist, 
abolitionist crusade had diminished. 

The College itself, however, survived 
the war with the help of coeducation 
and continuing high enrollment: by mid 
century the student body had begun 
changing, attracting wealthier and more 
worldly applicants. This in part resulted 
from the then-fashionable selling of pre- 


mortgages. The perpetual scholarship 
program thus established enabled a two- 
fold increase of the student body be- 
tween 1851 and 1853. 

As the school grew and became more 
solvent, future lawyers, politicians, 
bankers, and business people began to 
outnumber the prospective preachers 
and teachers in the student body, result- 
ing eventually in a predominance of 
lawyers, politicians, bankers, and busi- 
ness people in the alumni association. 

After the Civil War the messianic 
world view of Oberlin “heretics” was 
preserved in only a few isolated pock- 
ets—such as the alumni association. In 
fact, post-1850 Oberlin, according to his- 
torian Robert Fletcher, “was marked by 
a combination of fulfillment and con- 
formity which really by the end of the 
war had translated Oberlin from its 
unique status.” In 1860 the association 
enshrined its vision of the spirit of old 


Originally, only applicants from the Collegiate Division 
who had not “become decidedly immoral” could join. 


paid, discounted tuitions, redeemable 
either for a number of years or indefi- 
nitely. A group of alumni raised 
$100,000 this way, and the resulting en- 
dowment was invested in real estate and 


When future College president James H. 
Fairchild gave the alumni oration, oo listory 
of Oberlin,” in 1856, 172 out of 222 living 
Oberlin graduates were present. 

a 
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Oberlin College Archives photo 


Oberlin in an ancient hymn revised and 
set to a new tune by Professor George N. 
Allen. The hymn was adopted by the as- 
sociation, christened “Oberlin,” and 
sung at the association’s annual meet- 
ings for many years: 


Must Jesus bear the cross alone, 
And all the world go free? 

No there's a cross for every one, 
And there’s a cross for me. 

How happy are the Saints above, 
Who once went sorrowing here; 
But now they taste unmingled love, 
And joy without a tear. 

The consecrated cross I'll bear. 

Till from the cross I’m free— 

And then go home my crown to wear, 
For there’s a crown for me. 


1866-1919: 

Secularization Takes Hold 

Topics selected by alumni commence- 
ment orators reflected the seculariza- 
tion of post-Civil War Oberlin. Following 
the 1866 Commencement oration on 


John Mercer Langston was the alumni ora- 
tor in 1866. His oration was titled “Ethical 
Reconstruction.” 


ethical reconstruction, successive Com- 
mencement audiences heard about the 
relationship of capital to labor (1872), 
the scholar in politics (1889), reforma- 
tion of criminals (1890), and the U.S. civil 
and consular services (1892 and 1894). 
Even theological titles—“The Modern 
Jacob’s Ladder” (1896) and “The Reli- 
gious Basis of Progress” (1897), for ex- 
ample—reflected the professionalization 
and secularization of academia by the 
turn of the century, an era of emergent 
progressivism. 

This new national mood captured 
campus attention, which in turn was fo- 
cused on raising admission standards, at- 
tracting famous, well-published faculty, 
and reforming curriculum on the Ger- 
man university model. On the College’s 
Board of Trustees, professionals and 
people from the world of business as- 
sumed a prominence formerly reserved 
for the clergy. 

In 1878 the association began the 
practice of nominating alumni to serve 
on the Board of Trustees—and one nom- 
inee was chosen each year by trustee 
vote. (Since 1892, alumni have directly 
elected their representatives.) The asso- 
ciation’s newfound involvement in Col- 
lege governance paralleled its growing 


The perpetual scholarship program enabled a two-fold 
increase of the student body between 1851 and 1853. 
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Research Center 


Reunion folks queued up at Warner Gymnasium for the Alumni Luncheon during the 1935 commencement-reunion weekend. 


 ————————————— 


role in the financial health of the Col- 
lege, part of a national trend. Across the 
country a new breed of college adminis- 
trator recognized that, to compete with 
rising state universities in the era of 
great benefactions, institutions of higher 
education must turn to alumni, who rep- 
resented an untapped well of crucial fi- 
nancial support. In 1900 the Oberlin 
alumni group adopted the Living En- 
dowment Union, a contract that gradu- 
ates signed, pledging to pay the College 
treasurer yearly interest on a fixed sum 
of money. Since association membership 
was automatic for all graduates of all di- 
visions, this new, inclusive definition of 
alumni gave the College a substantial 
source of revenue—and the alumni 
greater influence in College politics. 

Alumni believed they had a worthy 
perspective—on issues ranging from 
changes in College administrative lead- 
ership to the balance of intellectual rigor 
and self-sacrificing social-gospel work in 
Oberlin’s educational mission—and a 
new magazine provided a forum for 
their opinions. In 1904 the Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine was founded by an in- 
dependent publishing company that 
consisted of alumni living in Oberlin. 
Many members of the alumni associa- 
tion bought stock in the company, but 
the two organizations shared no official 
link then. 

These post-Civil War trends in the Col- 
lege and Alumni Association set the 
stage for plenty of controversy. The 
magazine editors publicized students’ at- 
tempts to enforce Jim Crow segregation 
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in campus literary societies, a trend that 
outraged those who remembered 
Oberlin’s abolitionist days. President 
Henry Churchill King, an 1879 graduate 
of Oberlin, was perhaps the College’s 
most revered president. But his refusal 
to take a firm stand against segregation 
alienated many alumni, including the in- 
fluential black educator Mary Church 


icy. When the administration pressured 
the alumnus into withdrawing the letter 
at press time, the editors, to protest the 
censorship, published five blank pages 
in the December 1916 issue of the maga- 
zine (along with a brief notation on the 
incident, not divulging the letter writer’s 
name). 

These incidents spotlighted the splin- 


The magazine editors publicized students’ attempts to 
enforce Jim Crow segregation in campus literary societies, 
a trend that outraged those who remembered Oberlin’ 


abolitionist days. 


Terrell, Class of 1884, who in 1914 wrote 
to King: 


“Although I try to be optimistic in 
this wicked and cruel country, in 
which everything is done to crush the 
pride, wound the sensibilities, embit- 
ter the life, and break the heart of my 
unfortunate race, nothing has come so 
near forcing me to give up hope, and 
resigning myself to the cruel fate 
which many people are certain awaits 
us, than the heart-breaking back-slid- 
ing of Oberlin College.” 


Two years later, after President King’s 
administration expelled 15 members of 
the football team who had become 
members of fraternities, long banned by 
College regulations, an alumnus wrote a 
letter to the magazine criticizing the pol- 


tering of early 20th-century Oberlin into 
rival constituencies—administration, 
trustees, faculty, students, and alumni— 
each with its own vision of the College’s 
ideal future. 

The censorship may have inspired 
alumni to reorganize the magazine and 
the alumni association to make them 
more independent of the College admin- 
istration. In 1917 Archer H. Shaw '97, 
chief editorial writer of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, became chairman of the 
magazine's publishing company; in 1918 
he became editor of the magazine. A 
committee, appointed to reorganize the 
alumni association, drew up a new con- 
stitution that called for hiring an alumni 
secretary and establishing a more active 
alumni association. The Oberlin Alumni 
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Magazine was to be an official publica- 
tion of the association. Dues, which 
would include the cost of a subscription 
to the magazine, were to be charged, 
and membership was not to be auto- 
matic. 


1920-1968: 

Refining the Organization 

The adoption of the alumni association’s 
new constitution in June 1920 ushered 
in a period of change and refinement. 
The following year stockholders dis- 


low faculty salaries, the condition of the 
College endowment, campus-wide frays 
over smoking and dancing, and the de- 
professionalization of athletics. 

During the next two decades the posi- 
tion of secretary and magazine editor 
changed hands within the association 
several times, and by 1937, when Car- 
roll K. Shaw ’28 was hired as secretary 
and editor, the College had put the 
alumni association on a regular budget. 
In 1938, Shaw’s title became general 


The association’s Executive Committee voted in 1960 to 
permit the executive director to spend as much time as 
necessary working for the College’s $6,500,000 capital 


fund drive. 


solved the Oberlin Alumni Magazine 
Publishing Company, and William S. 
Ament ’10 became the first secretary of 
the alumni association and, also, editor 
of the magazine. Upon taking control of 
the magazine, the association pledged to 
maintain a threefold editorial policy: get- 
ting the news to alumni; offering free ex- 
pression for alumni opinion; and “serv- 
ing the highest interests of the 
institution.” Founded in a spirit of free- 
spoken, constructive criticism, the mod- 
ern association voiced concerns about 


Three business and professional men who served on the board as 
alumni-nominated trustees during some of the years between 1839 
and 1919 were Jacob Dolson Cox, Class of 1851 and A.M. 1854, 
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alumni secretary. He was the last secre- 
tary to serve dually as magazine editor. 

From 1941 to 1948, perhaps due to 
the war, the position of alumni secretary 
was unoccupied, but with the help of 
several alumnae associate editors 
Charles A. Mosher ’28, then editor of the 
Oberlin News-Tribune, kept the alumni 
magazine in business for several of 
those years. 

When William E. Stevenson became 
president of the College in 1946, a shift 
toward mutual cooperation between the 


Civil War General and one-time president of the Toledo and 
[ii 
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alumni association and the College be- 
gan, with the College continuing to un- 
derwrite alumni association operating 
costs. When concern arose, for exam- 
ple, about the low percentage of alumni 
subscribing to the magazine and, inci- 
dentally, paying dues to the association, 
the College publicity office began send- 
ing its own quarterly Oberlin Alumni 
Bulletin to all alumni, free of charge. 
And when, in 1956, the publicity office 
asked a committee of alumni for advice 
on how best to get news from Oberlin to 
the whole alumni audience, it found that 
alumni were not necessarily interested 
in a magazine describing day-to-day 
events on campus but would like to read 
about what classmates were doing and 
thinking and what it was like to be a stu- 
dent at Oberlin. The College agreed on 
this content policy, and soon the trustees 
voted to send the Oberlin Alumni Maga- 
zine (with no change in the association’s 
original editorial policy) to all graduates 
and to former students who maintained 
an interest in Oberlin. In addition, the 
College also agreed to subsidize the 
alumni association, and, therefore, dues 
were no longer levied. 

In spite of its official dependence on 
the College, the association continued to 
organize solo projects, asserting its au- 
tonomy. To celebrate the College’s 125th 
anniversary, in 1958, the association 
launched its first Alumni Week, a tradi- 
tion that continued for 17 years and was 
revived four years ago as Alumni Col- 


Wabash Railroad (among other professions—see “Letters”):; Merritt 
Starr, Class of 1875, a lawyer; and Irving W. Metcalf, Class of 1878, 
a real-estate and investments professional. 
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lege. In that first year alumni could 
enroll in the Modern Novel or in Eco- 
nomic Growth, Inflation, and Politics. 
Recent years have offered Introduction 
to Computers, Art as a Mirror of Culture, 
and Burdens and Blessings: The People’s 
Republic of China and the Legacy of the 
Chinese Past. 

Popular alumni interest in 1958 may 
have centered on world relations and 
contemporary literature, but the associ- 
ation focused on College needs. The as- 
sociation’s Executive Committee voted 
in 1960 to permit the executive director 
to spend as much time as necessary 
working for the College’s $6,500,000 
capital fund drive. The College control- 
ler’s office began doing the association’s 
bookkeeping, and routine operations of 
managing the Alumni Fund were trans- 
ferred to the Development Office. 

The campaign reached its goal, but 
the glossy tone of Oberlin’s new fund- 
raising strategies rankled some 
alumni—as did a few other changes at 
Oberlin. In 1962 the Alumni Board rec- 
ommended reinvigorating the remnants 
of what it fondly regarded as Oberlin tra- 
dition: no cars, no alcohol, and proper 
dress standards. 

The lapse most shocking to many 
alumni came in 1964, when President 
Carr encouraged selling 3.2 beer at the 
student union’s Rathskeller in Wilder 
Hall. The Alumni Board warned that 
such violation of “an ideal hitherto cher- 
ished with respect to the College” could 


Florence Wax Schlam ’'47 and her husband, Martin, admired 


Jacob Epstein’s Lucien Freud: Portrait Bust in the Allen Art 
Museum with David Wax ’46 and his wife, Rosemarie, while all 
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Charles Mosher '28 enjoyed the company of Bertha Cairns ‘30, Virginia Fletcher ‘27, and 


Jenny Tucker ’26 at the 1957 Alumni Luncheon. 


stimulate “an important group” of 
alumni to voice “its dissent by withhold- 
ing financial support.” But Carr had 
been responding to the Ohio Liquor 
Control Board’s desire to have Oberlin 
set an example for orderly control of al- 
coholic beverages in colleges and uni- 
versities in Ohio. As it turned out, 
Oberlin agreed, and things worked out 
as planned. 


1968-1989: Restlessness Leads 

to New Directions 

The issue of independence resurfaced in 
1966, when the Alumni Board pondered 


mew 


Alumni College. 


participated in the 1967 Alumni Family Week—precursor of the 


its impossible position—that of speaking 
for 30,000 people—and suggested acting 
as a sounding board rather than a pres- 
sure group. Amid student protests of the 
mid-1960s, the association achieved cer- 
tain landmarks in this modernizing 
phase of its history: the Carr administra- 
tion’s fund drive inspired alumni to give 
to their alma mater in amounts surpass- 
ing both alumni donations at many 
other colleges nationwide and those 
made in Oberlin’s past, and the associa- 
tion board challenged trustees to give or 
raise $1 million to match $3 million in 
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gifts the association pledged on behalf of 
alumni. 

But the Alumni Association’s coher- 
ence as an interest group masked a wid- 
ening rift between college groups, espe- 
cially between students and older 
generations of alumni. The gap split 
wide open at the 1967 commencement'’s 
Alumni Luncheon, a pageant during 
which the president of the 50th reunion 
class symbolically inducts the senior 
class into the brother- and sisterhood of 
alumni, handing on responsibility for the 
school’s trusteeship. That year, the sen- 
ior class president spoke critically about 
the school, seemingly rejecting the en- 
tire tradition. Later that summer, alumni 
association officers redesigned the 
luncheon to hush student criticism. But 
the association’s governing board, mind- 
ful of the critical spirit of alumni through- 
out College history, overturned the offi- 
cers’ action. 

By the time a new constitution was ap- 
proved in 1968, the association 
functioned as a regular administrative 
department, albeit one granted privi- 
leges and a degree of independence or 
autonomy not available to other campus 
groups, and changes began to come 
faster to the group, including major con- 
stitutional changes in both decades to 
follow. 

Each change sought to strengthen the 
association in ways that would help ad- 
dress alumni desires and College prob- 
lems as the association perceived them. 
Before the association’s latest constitu- 
tional change, in 1984, came a major re- 
structuring of association programs. Lo- 
cal organizations, whose traditional 
focus was social and cultural, were stim- 
ulated to initiate programs in support of 
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Current executive director of the alumni association, Midge Wood Brittingham 60, chatted 
with Phil Thomas ‘50 in front of the association display at the 1982 Mayfair celebrations. 


unteer off-campus activities. 

Today the regional program—operat- 
ing in 30 areas of the country—is suc- 
cessful. So are other association pro- 
grams such as Alumni in Service to 
Oberlin College (ASOC), which brings 
alumni to Oberlin to lecture in classes 
and participate in seminars on campus; 
special and class reunions; Winter Term 
housing and alumni-directed projects; 
the Alumni College; intensive screening 


The association retains close contact with the alumni 
magazine, most visibly in the magazine's standing feature 


“Alumni Association News.” 


specific College needs. From this notion, 
which then-acting College president 
James Powell endorsed, grew ACTION 
(Alumni Campaign to Involve Oberli- 
nians Now), a program that embraced 
student recruitment, fund raising, career 
counseling (later focusing on locating 
summer jobs), and public relations. As 
the program evolved, regional coordi- 
nators (at first called regional conveners) 
were recruited to implement these vol- 
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of candidates for election to the Board of 
Trustees; and periodic evaluation of the 
alumni magazine. In addition, the partic- 
ipation of overseas alumni is being en- 
listed. 

Another result of the new constitution 
was the formation of the association’s 
new governing body, the Alumni Coun- 
cil, which comprises class presidents and 
agents, regional coordinators, admis- 
sions coordinators, members of standing 


committees, and the Executive Board, 
the last being responsible for the day-to- 
day running of the organization. The 
council replaced the Alumni Board, a 
group whose membership was based on 
election by the alumni constituency at 
large rather than on stated interested or 
service to the College. 


Also in 1984 the Oberlin Alumni Mag- 
azine was transferred from the alumni 
association to the College’s Office of 
Communications, and a Magazine Com- 
mittee, composed of alumni with jour- 
nalism experience , was appointed to ad- 
vise the editors. The association retains 
close contact with the magazine, how- 
ever, most visibly in the magazine's 
standing feature “Alumni Association 
News.” 


For 150 years now the Oberlin Alumni 
Association has played an important 
role in the life of the College. Looking 
back at the alumni association as he has 
known it and as he has read its history, 
Clayton Miller ’30, immediate past presi- 
dent of the association, offers this ob- 
servance: 


“The alumni and their association vol- 
unteers are still carriers of that special 
spirit of the Oberlin we have all drawn 
upon and that keeps us fondly together 
through thick and thin.” (| 
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Winter Term 
Enters Third Decade 


by Linda K. Grashoff 


In October Colgate University an- 
nounced the termination of its January 
Term, joining about 700 other colleges 
and universities that have abandoned 
Winter Term-type activities in the last 10 
to 15 years. Cited for the change were a 
more pedagogically conservative stu- 
dent and faculty body and the observa- 
tion that experimentation in projects 
had given way to courses little different 
from those offered during fall and spring 
semesters. 

Judging from conversations with 
Oberlin students and faculty as the Col- 
lege begins its third decade of Winter 
Terms, nothing like Colgate’s experi- 
ences are occurring on this campus 

During January over 2250 students 
undertook Winter Term projects, about 
two-thirds on campus and one-third off. 
Alumni directed 81 of the projects, fac- 
ulty members directed most of the rest, 
and the bulk of the remainder were di- 
rected by members of the College's pro- 
fessional and administrative staff or 
other students. Some students self-di- 
rected their projects. All Winter Term 
projects, in compliance with Winter 
Term regulations, had faculty or (with 
approval from the Winter Term Commit- 
tee) professional-and-administrative- 
staff sponsors. 

Although some of the procedures 
have been altered or refined, the pur- 
pose of Winter Term has remained the 
same since it was initiated as an experi- 
ment for January 1969. In December 
1983 the Winter Term Committee, re- 
sponsible for administering the pro- 
gram, stated 12 purposes and goals that 
stand definitively today. Heading the list 
is “to encourage students to engage cre- 
atively in that self-education which is a 
mark of the liberally educated person.” 
Freedom to Explore 
The notion of self-education carries with 
it the concept of freedom, and 


freedoms are what st 


Various 


terviewed about Winter Term spoke of 
most. 

“Being able to do whatever you 
want,” says Cameron Getto ’90 (Grosse 
Pointe Park, Michigan), is what he likes 
about Winter Term. “Cam,” a college 
double major in music and philosophy, 
focused all his projects on recording en- 
gineering. Although he did not elect a 
Winter Term project for credit this 
year—having completed the graduation 
requirement of three Winter Term cred- 
its—he stayed on campus to participate 
in another student’s project in the same 
field. He may have worked even harder 
this year, he says, than in previous Ja- 
nuaries, one of which he spent taking a 
technical-recording workshop (10 hours 
a day, five days a week) at a trade 
school. Though he took responsibility 
for his projects, he says he found espe- 
cially valuable the support he received 
from Conrad Cummings, professor of 
music theory and director of the TI- 
MARA (Technology in Music and Re- 


techniques, and designed post-gradua- 
tion plans. Susan’s exploration of her 
chosen career area, editorial work, led 
her to interview editors who work for 
the College, and, serendipitously, to take 
a volunteer position with the Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine. 

Nick St. John 92 (Berkeley, California), 
who hasn’t yet decided his major, spent 
his first Winter Term in two half-credit 
projects. One was a renewal of his affilia- 
tion with a children’s nursery in his 
hometown, where he worked as a 
teacher’s helper for a year between high 
school and college. The other was vol- 
unteering at a shelter for the homeless, 
where he talked with the clients about 
the weather as well as their personal sto- 
ries. “Many wanted to talk about their 
beliefs,” Nick says. The value of his sec- 
ond project, Nick says, was that he was 
able to see that people who seem so un- 
like him on the surface can be, under- 
neath, very much like him and others he 
knows. 


“Being able to do whatever you want,” says Cameron 
Getto ‘90, is what he likes about Winter Term. 


lated Arts) Program, who sponsored two 
of Cam’s Winter Term projects. He “sup- 
ports what you are into,” says Cam. 
“Winter Term lets you explore sub- 
jects you don’t need to complete or com- 
plement your major,” says Susan Bel- 
cher ’89 (Coventry, Connecticut), who 
this year took the Senior Seminar in Ca- 
reer Development, a Winter Term proj- 
ect sponsored by Lanna Hagge, director 
of Oberlin’s Office of Career Develop- 
ment and Placement, and directed by 
Lisa Kastor, the office’s assistant director. 
In the seminar students clarified their ca- 
reer goals and interests, identified mar- 
ketable skills, developed job-hunting 


Allison McQueeney ’90 (Marshfield, 
Massachusetts) says her Winter Term ex- 
perience in a community for mentally 
disabled adults persuaded her to reach 
much the same conclusion that Nick’s 
experience with the homeless gave him. 
She feels good about overcoming cer- 
tain stereotypes she previously held of 
people. A biopsychology major, Allison 
thinks her exposure to members of the 
mentally disabled community may help 
her in some future research. 

Tamara Packard '90 (Oberlin) spent 
this Winter Term reading the fiction of 
Italo Calvino with a group of nine other 
students who met regularly with English 
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professor David Young. The students, 
like many who chose reading projects 
for Winter Term, kept a journal of their 
reactions to the readings. 

“| had wanted to read more of Calvino 
ever since I had read /f on a Winter's 
Night a Traveler my sophomore year,” 
says Tamara, “and this gave me the op- 
portunity. | enjoyed reading for fun and 
being able to discuss the readings in an 
intellectual manner with a group of peo- 
ple.” 

“Of course I had read Calvino,” says 
Young, “but [Winter Term] gave me the 
opportunity to read all of Calvino chron- 
ologically and to read him with stu- 
dents.” Young says the experience was 
valuable not only for thinking about a 
possible semester-long course using the 
material but as a way to think about it as 
scholarly source material: “It could be- 
come a book,” says the prolific author of 
more than 20 books and over 30 essays 
and articles. 

Like Young, Associate Professor of 
Mathematics Susan Colley used this 
Winter Term to explore material for a 
future semester-length offering. The ma- 
terial she and two students covered was 
nearly as new to her as it was to her stu- 
dents. “We all learned something,” says 
Colley about Introduction to Nonlinear 
Dynamics, which she sponsored for 
Daniel Frankowski ’91 (Minneapolis) 
and Tim Doerr ’89 (Shaker Heights, 
Ohio). 

Winter Term is a more relaxed time 
for many students, and its benefits carry 
over to aspects of daily life unrelated to 
the projects they carry out. Some 
choose not to eat in the formal dining 
halls during the month and enjoy learn- 
ing to cook for themselves in their apart- 
ments or trying out Oberlin’s co-ops. 
Others relish the time to read novels un- 
related even to their Winter Term proj- 
ect and to visit campus recreational facil- 
ities. 

Lee Shane ’90 (South Hamilton, Mas- 
sachusetts) spent her first on-campus 
Winter Term reading works by Margaret 
Atwood, Anne Sexton, and other writ- 
ers she and creative-writing professor 
Stuart Friebert identified as those whose 
writing would help her develop her own 
writing. But perhaps as much as the 
reading she did, Lee liked the free time 
she had to spend cultivating friendships 
with other students. “I don’t have time 
during the [rest of] the school year to do 
that,” she says. 

Eric Lease ’89 (Atlanta) finds that pro- 
fessors have more free time during Win- 
ter Term, and says he can finally see 
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Singers prepare for the 1989 Winter Term production of Handel’s Acis and Galatea. With 


Assistant Professor of Music History Thomas Kelly, music director (seated), are Kenneth 
Jaffee &9 (Westport, Connecticut) as Damon; Robert McDonald '91 (Falls Church, Virginia) 
as Polyphemus; Sharon Takacs ‘89 (Oberlin) as Galatea; and Erich Buchholz '90 (La Grange, 


Illinois) as Acts. 


some of those for whom he otherwise 
would have had to wait in long lines to 
consult. Winter Term can even 
strengthen family ties during typical 
years of separation—Eric spent one Win- 
ter Term studying photography with his 
father, an amateur photographer. 


Other Freedoms 

Much has been said, at least quietly, 
about the freedom to “blow off” Winter 
Term: to take advantage of the time to 
engage in noneducational, even nonpro- 
ductive, activities. Do serious Winter 
Termers resent other students’ blowing 
off Winter Term? “They’re only hurting 
themselves,” say several. Some students 
who underinvest in their Winter Term 
projects do so in order to earn money in 
short-term employment. “You can at 
least earn enough money to pay for 
books,” says one senior who admits to 
spending considerably less on one of her 
full-credit projects than the five hours a 
day five days a week for four weeks offi- 
cially required for a full Winter Term 
credit. 

Faculty members are aware that 
some students do not come through on 
projects. Many say they will approve al- 
most any seriously considered Winter 
Term project proposal but are careful to 
deny credit when failure to meet the 
stated goal—as well as failure to justify a 
revised goal—is apparent. Some faculty 
members are not so conscientious, say 
students. 

“Leaving the initiative with students is 
Winter Term’s greatest strength and, po- 


tentially, its greatest weakness,” says De- 
wey Ganzel, professor of English, who 
typically sponsors 15 to 20 Winter Term 
projects at a time. “Winter Term serves 
Oberlin’s best students well,” he says, 
but “in practice it may not serve our 
weakest students.” Still, he adds, “I'd 
hate to see it go. | don’t know what we’d 
replace it with that could provide the op- 
portunity it does. 

“The best projects are those that are 
student initiated,’ says Ganzel, and 
many agree with him. William Fuchs- 
man, professor of chemistry who has 
been chairman of the Winter Term Com- 
mittee since 1987-88 (and during five 
earlier academic years) says students 
benefit a great deal also from several in- 
dividual and group projects devised by 
faculty members. He singles out the sev- 
eral intensive language courses avail- 
able every Winter Term (in Greek, Latin, 
German, and Russian this year); the 
FORTRAN course taught by Professor of 
Chemistry Norman Craig '53; the many 
theater and dance production opportu- 
nities; intensive musical ensemble work; 
and congressional internships. 


Internships 

Winter Term projects can be categorized 
under three headings, says Fuchsman: 
academic exercises, experiential under- 
takings, and internships. 

By providing internships—in law, 
medicine, and other fields—many 
alumni play important roles in Winter 
Term. This January Kate Berrien ‘90 
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by John Harvith 


Duke Ellington, Fletcher Henderson, 
Count Basie, Earl Hines, Artie Shaw, 
Benny Goodman, Jimmie Lunceford, 
Dizzy Gillespie—their music may be 
dancing in your head at the mere men- 
tion of their names. Millions of us grew 
up hearing these performers through 
their recordings (or hearing our parents 
or grandparents hum the music familiar 
to them from the records). Now Oberlin 
College and the Smithsonian Institution 
are teaming up to help prevent the dis- 
appearance of another—and perhaps 
more important—artifact of the nation’s 
jazz heritage. 

Together the College and the Smithso- 
nian have launched Jazz Masterworks 
Editions (JME), an organization that is 
publishing the first authoritative written 
musical notations of recorded classic 
jazz performances by these jazz musi- 
cians. 

JME is garnering further help from an 
advisory board that includes Woody Al- 
len, Johnny Carson, Dizzy Gillespie, Ka- 
reem Abdul-Jabbar, Artie Shaw, John 
Williams, Steve Allen, and Dudley 
Moore. 


First: the Duke, the Count, 

and Fletcher Henderson 

The publication project will begin with 
three volumes devoted to transcriptions 
of extended works by the Duke El- 
lington Orchestra; 1932 to 1934 record- 
ings by the Fletcher Henderson Orches- 
tra; and 1936 to 1938 recordings by the 
Count Basie Orchestra. The undertaking 
will make possible informed scholarly 
study and modern performances of 
many of the greatest jazz creations. 
Twelve volumes are to be published 
over the project's initial five-year period. 
A campaign supported by a planning 
grant from the Rockefeller Foundation 
has begun to raise funds for the $1.25 
million project conceived by Oberlin’s 
president, S. Frederick Starr. 


John Harvith is director of news services 
in Oberlin’s Office of Communications. 
He and his wife, Susan Edwards Harvith, 
membership and special events adminis- 
trator for the Allen Memorial Art Mu- 
seum, are authors of Edison, Musicians, 
and the Phonograph, Greenwood Press, 
1988. The photographs for this article 
are from the Harviths’ collection. 
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“The editions will enable professional 
repertory orchestras and college jazz 
ensembles to re-create in live perform- 
ance the great classics of the recorded 
repertory,’ says Starr. “Accordingly, 
they will encourage the growth of jazz 
repertory ensembles, the presentation 
of classic-jazz concert series, and the 
production of newly recorded interpre- 
tations of early recorded classics. They 
will also provide a vital educational tool 
to higher education, in turn promoting a 
new direction in jazz scholarship.” Starr 
is author of the book Red and Hot: The 
Fate of Jazz in the Soviet Union and co- 
founder and leader of the Louisiana Rep- 
ertory Jazz Ensemble. 


With Roger G. Kennedy, director of 
the Smithsonian’s National Museum of 
American History, Starr assembled an 
executive board for JME that includes 
four prominent jazz authorities: com- 
poser, conductor, author, publisher, and 
record producer Gunther Schuller, 
former president of the New England 
Conservatory of Music and a member of 
the visiting committee for the Oberlin 
conservatory; composer and performer 
David Baker, distinguished professor of 
music and chair of the jazz department 


Saving Jazz 


Duke Ellington leads his orchestra on tour at the National 
Music Camp in Interlochen, Michigan, in the 1970s. Inset: 
Ellington as he appeared on the album jacket of a latter- 
day RCA reissue of some of his 1920s recordings. Notations 
of Ellington’s music will be some of the first published in the 
new Oberlin-Smithsonian Jazz Masterworks Editions. 


at Indiana University; critic Martin Wil- 
liams, creator of the recording anthol- 
ogy Smithsonian Collection of Classic 
Jazz; and ragtime authority John 
Edward Hasse, curator in the division of 
musical history at the National Museum 
of American History. 


Transcriptions Promote 

Living Legacy 

“Sooner or later this century’s jazz heri- 
tage will disappear unless it appears in 
some permanent condition, just as most 
of Mozart's improvised cadenzas are lost 
because neither he nor anyone else took 
the trouble to write them down,” says 
Schuller. “While it’s true that we have 
great jazz performances on records, re- 
cords are not a living legacy. . . . Any mu- 
sic that is not kept alive in live perform- 
ance will die, sooner or later. Also, in our 
society, jazz will never be recognized as a 
fully respectable, serious art until we 
have available a representative and sub- 
stantial jazz literature to be studied, to be 
performed, to exist in music libraries and 
stores, and, thus, to be revered just as we 
revere classical music,” says Schuller. “If 
anyone cares about the continuance of 
jazz and its place in our society, this proj- 
ect must go forward.” (| 
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Learning Jazz 


by Linda K. Grashoff 


Serious students of jazz may always 
need to complete their educations “in 
the University of the Streets,” says Wen- 
dell Logan, Oberlin’s professor of Afro- 
American music and director of the Jazz 
Studies Program, but beginning this fall 
students will be able acquire a large part 
of a thorough jazz education at Oberlin 
College: the conservatory has estab- 
lished a jazz major. 

Continuing an Oberlin tradition that 
extends back to 1972, professional jazz 
musicians will help the new jazz majors 
establish and maintain contact with “the 
streets” by serving residencies as visiting 
artists in Oberlin. 

New this fall, in addition to a full- 
blown jazz curriculum, will be a second 
full-time faculty member in jazz studies; 
a search is under way for a saxophone 
teacher who will also teach other 
courses and help develop jazz ensem- 
bles. Adjunct faculty members in piano, 
percussion, and amplified guitar have al- 
ready begun work to meet current stu- 
dent demand for jazz instruction, and 
adjunct faculty members in bass, trum- 
pet, and trombone will be in place for 
the fall. 


50 Years of Interest 
Extracurricular interest in jazz at 
Oberlin began in the 1930s, writes Re- 
gina Emily ’78 in her article “Jazz at 
Oberlin,” published in the March/April 
1978 Oberlin Alumni Magazine. Emily 
refers to “dance bands that performed at 
Oberlin in the 1930s and 1940s” and 
“jazz groups of the 1950s, 1960s, and 
1970s.” But the conservatory, rooted in 
European pedagogy, says David Boe, 
dean of the conservatory, did not begin 
taking an institutional shine to jazz until 
1972, when the “con” entered into a 
contract with Strata-West, a Detroit- 
based organization that supplied a few 
jazz instructors at Oberlin one day a 
week. Because of strong student inter- 
est, the conservatory created a faculty 
position in the field for the following 
year and hired Wendell Logan to fill it. 
With Logan’s arrival, it became possi- 
ble for students to develop independent 
majors in jazz focusing on Afro-Ameri- 
can music, drawing from black studies 
offerings and Logan’s classes, and earn- 
ing a bachelor’s degree in fine arts. 
Later, conservatory students could earn 
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bachelor of music degrees with jazz as 
one of the two majors in a double major. 


The new jazz curriculum stands on its 
own, and this fall students may elect jazz 
as the single major leading to a bachelor 
of music degree. Concentrations will be 
available in composition, and in flute, 
saxophone, trumpet, trombone, piano, 
guitar, percussion, and double-bass per- 
formance. Although jazz studies will be 
included in each year of all concentra- 
tions, more classical training will be re- 
quired in the early years. Why include 
classical instruction in jazz study? Ra- 
tionale comes from jazz musician Stan- 
ley Cowell ’62, quoted in Keyboard Mag- 
azine last July and requoted in the 
formal proposal for the jazz major, writ- 
ten by Logan: “Why throw away two to 
three hundred years of codified informa- 
tion that can help you get around the 
instrument efficiently?” 


The Con: Proper Home for Jazz 

Jazz came out of the African tradition, 
Logan notes. “West African exiles cre- 
ated it because of their unique American 
experiences,” he says. A musical form 
that originated in American streets and 
alleys, it no longer resides only there; 


“Jazz is the most international music,” 
observes Logan. 

“During the Middle Ages the church 
supported and commissioned music; 
later, courts like that of the Esterhazys 
had that role; and now educational insti- 
tutions are the home base for the arts,” 
notes Logan. “That's why jazz belongs in 
the conservatory.” 

Placing bets on the success of the new 
jazz major won't be a risky venture: 
Oberlin can point to a list of successful 
jazz musicians who graduated even be- 
fore the new jazz major was put to- 
gether—including those who have 
played with Dizzy Gillespie, Lionel 
Hampton, Charlie Parker, Out of the 
Blue, and other well-known jazz musi- 
cians and groups. Oberlin’s alumni in- 
clude pioneer jazz musician Will Marion 
Cook, Class of 1888, as well as more re- 
cent graduates Leon Dorsey ’81, Allen 
Farnham ‘83, Al Haig '44, Lafayette 
Harris ’85, Jon Jang '78, Jeff Lederer ’83, 
Michael Mossman ’81, David Pleasant 
83, and Richard Sudhalter ’60. With an 
even stronger send-off, future Oberli- 
nians could be joining these established 
musicians on the jazz scene in even 
greater numbers. [| 


A graduate of three universities (Florida 
A & M, B.S.; Southern Illinois University, 
M.M.; University of lowa, Ph.D.), Logan, left, 
says he learned to play and write jazz not in 
the formal institutions he attended but in 
“the University of the Streets.” He points out 
the value of studying jazz in a conservatory: 
“You can avoid some of the mistakes of the 
street; there are fewer distractions.” Saxo- 
Phonist Chris Jones ‘89 (Dunwoody, Geor- 
gia) and trumpeter Lori Shaffer ‘89 (Grove 
City, Ohio), below, play in the Oberlin Jazz 
Ensemble. 


Why I Applaud between 


by S. Frederick Starr 


A pessimist might suggest that Haydn 
wrote the main theme for this year’s or- 
chestral season in his Farewell Sym- 
phony, in which one by one the musi- 
cians depart the stage. In a wave of 
excessively authentic performances, or- 
chestras in Oakland, Kansas City, De- 
troit, New Orleans, Nashville, and San 
Diego have cut back seasons, suspended 
operations temporarily, or been closed 
down. According to Lewis Harris’s re- 
cent poll, the audience is also beginning 
to leave the hall, causing the first year of 
declining attendance after 15 years of 
growth. The audience still remaining in 
the hall is aging and, surveys tell us, 
drawn mainly from the ranks of affluent 
professionals and business people, with 
few of the young of any background. 

Finances reflect the grim situation at 
the box office. Our leading orchestras’ 
combined deficit from operations has 
trebled in a decade, the bottom line defi- 
cit now pushing $15 million annually. By 
projecting these trends a few years into 
the future we can foresee deficits on a 
scale that would have sent Haydn back 
into his father’s business of farming, and 
Prince Esterhazy back to his solo Bary- 
ton, the now-extinct instrument that 
lured Esterhazy into music in the first 
place. 

More than a few pessimists have de- 
clared the orchestra to be a moribund 
museum. Gunther Schuller, observing 


S. Frederick Starr is president of Oberlin 
College. This piece was the keynote ad- 
dress at the 1988 National Conference of 
the American Symphony Orchestra 
League this past June. Copyright © 1988 
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the human impact of the decline of or- 
chestras on their members, reported to 
a Berkshire Music Center audience in 
1979 of a “cancer of apathy” and a “loss 
of spiritual identification with music” 
among orchestral musicians them- 
selves. In an attempt to reverse these 
trends, we have gone through a full cy- 
cle of prescriptions, cures, and nos- 
trums. 

The age-old remedy was to pep up 
programs with superstar soloists. Tour- 
ing virtuosi doubtless added interest to 
performances, as they have since Pa- 
ganini’s day, but they failed to check the 
problem. Trustees next turned to a 
breed of energetic and well-coiffed con- 
ductors to impart a sense of jet-set dyna- 
mism to the enterprise. But the supply of 
conductor-superstars proved limited, 
and many aspirants lacked even a rudi- 
mentary command of English. They also 
discovered the possibility of serving two 
cities at once in a kind of musical polyg- 
amy, thus denying to both the kind of 
commitment needed to create anything 
substantial and lasting. About the same 
time trustees and managers began urg- 
ing artistic directors to mine the pop rep- 
ertoire, in the hope that orchestral adap- 
tations of Willy Nelson favorites would 
somehow compete successfully with 
Willy Nelson originals, and also lead au- 
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diences on to Bartok and Mahler. But 
our fickle public continued to prefer the 
wailing sound of the originals to the 
Montevani-like copies. 

A parallel round of therapy was ap- 
plied to the management of orchestras. 
Early along it was thought that govern- 
ment would pick up the tab. When that 
dream faded, hope was placed in the gu- 
rus of marketing. Entrepreneurial hot- 
shots introduced terms like discounting 
and packaging into board discussions, to 
the accompaniment of rising eyebrows 
furioso. Yet another new band of doctors 
then appeared on the scene, hard- 
headed businessmen who, constituting 
90 percent of many boards, declared 
that the orchestras’ main problem is that 
they are poorly managed. For nearly 
three centuries the term bottom line had 
referred to low G on the bass staff. Sud- 
denly it meant responding remorse- 
lessly to the fact that costs were rising 15 
times faster than ticket receipts. 

Common sense tells us that a colorful 
conductor, popular soloists, and genu- 
inely accessible programs are bound to 
build audiences. And that federal sup- 
port, better marketing, and stricter ac- 
counting will help the balance sheet. To 
some degree they do, and they should 
all be vigorously pursued. Yet all these 
measures together have failed to turn 
around the situation. Nor will they alone 
succeed, for the malaise runs deeper, 
much deeper. 

“Aha,” you say, “We're about to hear 
that classical music’s day has passed, 
that Americans have little taste for ‘seri- 


Franz Liszt conducts one of his oratorios. 
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ous’ music—in short that those who de- 
clared the symphony orchestra to be a 
dead museum are right.” 

Quite the contrary, I would like to sug- 
gest that Americans all too rarely get an 
opportunity simply to take pleasure in 
classical music. Instead, they are sepa- 
rated from it by a wall of grim conven- 


the boxes, as at the Astrodome today. 

Drinking—even quiet drinking—was 
banned at orchestral concerts, but no 
rule could keep Americans from chat- 
ting and responding animatedly to 
events on stage. Thus, we read of “talk- 
ing and buzzing” throughout a New 
York concert in 1875, with poor Maestro 


Americans all too rarely get an opportunity simply to take 
pleasure in classical music. Instead, they are separated 
from it by a wall of grim conventions and self-conscious 
rituals having nothing to do with the music itself. 


tions and self-conscious rituals having 
nothing to do with the music itself. This 
wall isolates the music from its natural 
audience and prevents classically based 
music from taking its rightful place in 
our national life. It also contributes sig- 
nificantly to the malaise of orchestras, 
both financial and spiritual. 


A Historical Digression 

To defend this seemingly outlandish 
proposition I ask you to permit me a his- 
torical digression, and also to offer some 
observations drawn from my life as a 
jazz musician and as a frequent attender 
of concerts at America’s oldest conserv- 
atory of music in Oberlin. 

Most European orchestras in the 19th 
century were linked with opera houses. 
American orchestras, by contrast, devel- 
oped separately from the beginning. 
Several peculiarly American obstacles 
had to be surmounted before they could 
flourish. 

The first great challenge was to as- 
semble enough good musicians to cre- 
ate a truly professional ensemble. The 
hero of this battle was the irrepressible 
German-born conductor Theodore 
Thomas, who by his death in 1905 had 
established and nurtured a number of 
this country’s greatest orchestras. 

The second great battle, far more diffi- 
cult than the first, was to form an audi- 
ence willing to sit quietly through an en- 
tire concert. This was no simple matter, 
for outgoing, restless Yankees were ac- 
customed to throwing themselves into 
events on the stage, cheering and hiss- 
ing in response to the performance, and 
generally coming and going as they 
pleased. Back in the 19th century the 
Metropolitan Opera House accommo- 
dated these national eccentricities with 
its relaxed atmosphere, made still more 
so by the fact that booze was allowed in 
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Thomas issuing a “scathing rebuke . . .to 
those ill-bred and ignorant people” mak- 
ing the noise. The Yankee audience was 
not easily tamed. Far into the 20th cen- 
tury reports appeared on how Sto- 
kowski, Monteux, and even Kous- 
sevitzky had to rap for order in the hall 
like stern schoolmasters. 

The “hero” (if we may call him that) of 
this battle to tame the naturally bump- 
tious American audience was Mr. John 
Sullivan Dwight, a crusty ex-minister 
who, from the 1830s to the 1860s, was 
this country’s chief apostle of “serious” 
music and of “correct” deportment in its 
presence. Dwight was from Boston, a 
city where waltzing was taboo until the 
1850s. He equated deadly earnestness 
with the good. He was immune to play- 
fulness and frivolity and struggled to 
make the German classics an instrument 
for vaccinating the whole population 
against those baleful traits. Few outdid 
Dwight in what Alexis de Tocqueville 
called in Democracy in America “this as- 
tonishing American gravity.’ With 
Dwight’s help, concertgoing in America 
ceased to be a source of sheer pleasure 
and delight. Instead, it was transformed 
into the secular equivalent of the Puritan 
worship service: long, serious, utterly 
predictable, and ever so good for your 
soul. 

In his widely read journal, Dwight 
railed against all composers whose mu- 
sic did not fit his notions of moral uplift, 
particularly Rossini, Berlioz, and their 
French and Italian compatriots. He 
saved his fiercest venom for his own 
compatriot, Louis Moreau Gottschalk, 
the New Orleans-born virtuoso and 
composer who dazzled Chopin in Paris 
salons of the 1840s with his lush and 
brooding evocations of the American 
tropics. Gottschalk’s music was _ thor- 
oughly Latin, filled with Caribbean 


warmth, if not Catholic decadence. This 
was precisely Gottschalk’s great sin in 
Dwight’s eyes. Dwight helped destroy 
Gottschalk’s career. 

There you have it, the symbiosis of 
classical music, puritanical and turgid 
earnestness, and ritualized perform- 
ance. The only missing ingredient was 
social insecurity, and this, too, Dwight 
dished up in bucketfulls. As Alexis de 
Tocqueville noted in Democracy in 
America, Americans “imagine that to 
appear dignified they must remain sol- 
emn.” The philosopher George Santay- 
ana referred to our “cultural insecurity.” 
The worst thing was to appear undigni- 
fied or provincial, which amounted to 
the same thing. No wonder Dwight 
boasted that the completion of his purge 
of classical music would be “the very 
best symptom of our ceasing to be pro- 
vincial in art.” 


Social, Cultural Insecurity 
Contributed 

It is not surprising that socially insecure 
Americans submitted to this hectoring 
from the critics corner and from the con- 
ductors, who were like Bismarckian au- 
tocrats in the puritanic concert hall. The 
musicians put up with all this nonsense 
because they somehow believed it 
would raise the dignity of their art. Cul- 
tural pretention and cultural insecurity 
thus combined to make a newly affluent 
public accept a very un-American strait- 
jacket in culture. 

The great irony of the situation is that 
what Dwight strove mightily to achieve 
had little in common with the environ- 
ment in which much of the greatest Eu- 
ropean music was created and enjoyed. 
True, there were composers like Schu- 
mann, who demanded attentive submis- 
sion from his audiences and who did not 
care if the strictness of his regimen emp- 
tied the hall. But this was scarcely Mo- 
zart’s stance when he wrote a glorious 
group of wind octets with no deeper pur- 
pose than to provide Unterhaltungsmu- 
sik for Viennese couples strolling about 
and sipping wine. Nor was it Mozart’s at- 
titude when he reported to his father 
that he had placed many passages in his 
D-major (‘Paris’) Symphony for no 
other purpose than to delight the public. 
Even the dour Beethoven was pleased 
to include in his debut concert in 1800 
arias, symphonies, an overture, and 
even improvisations based on themes 
called up from the audience. This is the 
same Beethoven who gladly accepted 
from his patron a collection of popular 
songs issued by the Russian tsar’s propa- 
ganda ministry and wove them into the 
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magisterial “Razumovsky” Quartets, 
opus 59. 

The audiences for which the classical 
masterpieces were composed had noth- 
ing in common with Dwight’s Ameri- 
cans, cowed into stultifying passivity. 
The great orchestra of the Elector of 
Mannheim literally lifted the audience to 
its feet when it performed its renowned 
crescendos. I can find no evidence that 
such demonstrativeness hurt the music. 
Parisians cheered with gusto at the pas- 
sages Mozart had included for their plea- 
sure in the D-major Symphony, and the 
composer bragged over their hearty re- 
sponse in a letter to his father. 

A self-conscious American highbrow, 
accustomed to equating all shows of en- 
thusiasm with vulgarity, must squirm 
with discomfort by reports such as the 
following, on the mood at the premier of 
Berlioz’s Symphonie Fantastique in 
Dresden in 1843. Berlioz wrote that: 


The ordinary public simply let itself be 
carried along by the current of the 
music, and it applauded the March to 
the Scaffold and the Witches’ Sabbath 
more warmly than the other three 
movements. 


The audience applauding between 
movements? Crude provincialism! Low- 
brow vulgarity! Yet as a jazz musician | 
realize that there was something in that 
hall in Dresden that orchestral musi- 
cians today experience only rarely, if 


have truly live music, full of the tension 
of the moment, utterly unpredictable, at 
times infuriating but at other times in- 
spired to a rare degree. And let me state 
unequivocally most of those same 
young men and women are also keen 
and knowledgeable fans of rock music. 

The same capacity for enthusiasm 
over classical music shown by our stu- 
dents can be found in the general public. 
Stanley Kubrick exploited this fact when 
he used the slow movement from Schu- 
bert’s Trio, opus 100, in his film Barry 
Lyndon, a segment from Richard 
Strauss’s Also sprach Zarathustra in his 
2001: A Space Odyssey, and sections of 
Beethoven’s Fifth and Ninth in A Clock- 
work Orange. All led to waves of record 
sales, as did the appearance of the slow 
movement from Mozart's 21st piano 
concerto in the Swedish film Elvira Ma- 
digan. 

One of America’s now-aging avant- 
garde composers once denounced at- 
tending live concerts as a “peculiar and 
prehistoric form of self-abuse.” I’m sure 
that for Milton Babbitt it is. Younger au- 
diences don't see it that way, nor do the 
majority of older listeners. I'll take a live 
if imperfect performance any day to the 
mood of lifeless curatorship that prevails 
wherever the spirit of John Sullivan 
Dwight still holds sway. Having experi- 
enced passionately live music of any 
type—whether jazz, rock, Schubert 


Is it possible to transform the relation of audience and 
musician when the music in question is so remote from 
the rhythms and melodies that surround us in our daily 


lives? 


ever: namely, the warm engagement of 
an unself-conscious audience with the 
music and the musicians who make it. 
Such engagement vastly stimulates and 
inspires musicians, who in turn further 
reward and uplift the audience. 

Can this occur with a program of clas- 
sical music written a century or more 
ago? Of course it can. I invite you to any 
campus for a concert by a student en- 
semble or touring orchestra. | can assure 
you that at Oberlin you will hear cheers, 
clapping, and the stamping of feet, even 
boos and hisses from time to time. You 
will also experience rapt attention and a 
kind of electric excitement that links 
performers and audience. Thanks to the 
presence of so alive an audience we 
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songs, gamelans, or a symphony orches- 
tra—one cannot help but feel stifled by 
the desiccated atmosphere created by 
our highbrows'’ insistence on dead per- 
fection. 

Well and good, you say. Granting for 
the moment that classical music in 
America has long been smothered by a 
pall of puritan earnestness, can anything 
really be done about it? Is it really possi- 
ble to transform the relation of audience 
and musician when the music in ques- 
tion is so remote from the rhythms and 
melodies that surround us in our daily 
lives? There are obvious limits to what 
can be done. Yet I can think of at least 
four measures that, together, would do 
much to enliven and hence render fi- 


nancially more viable the deadly format 
of our concert life. 


Open Repertoire, Orchestra 

First, we should open up the repertoire. 
By this I do not mean that we should 
turn all performances into pops con- 
certs. Rather, we should mine the entire 
repertoire and boldly juxtapose unlikely 
works: long and short; accessible and 
abstruse; old and new; serious and frivo- 
lous. We should also mix in one program 
works for large orchestra and small en- 
sembles, vocal and instrumental. We 
might even lift the old taboo against per- 
forming only sections of works that the 
audience may not wish to swallow in 
toto. Such programming is quite com- 
patible with the highest musical stan- 
dards, and would quickly dispel the pall 
of tedious predictability now stifling our 
concert halls. It would also lift the musi- 
cians out of their rut. 

Besides pulling classical music back to 
its more vital roots, such programming 
would accord well with American tastes 
today. For years art museums would 
hang a single painting on eggshell white 
walls, as if commanding us to venerate 
it. Today, museums at the cutting edge 
are reverting to the centuries-old prac- 
tice of placing many contrasting works 
together on a single wall (often painted a 
rich color) so that the viewer can muse 
from one to another in a more personal 
way. Something like this occurs also in 
the realm of gastronomy, where diners 
concoct individual meals at the salad 
bars and juxtapose unlikely courses on 
the plate. 

Second, we should open the orchestra 
to the public. The modern symphony or- 
chestra is the most complex instrument 
of music ever devised, bringing together 
a formidable array of diverse talent. Yet 
in most concert halls only the conductor 
and a few first violinists and cellists are 
visible, the latter in profile. Local society 
lionizes the highly paid itinerant conduc- 
tor while at the same time ignoring the 
musicians who actually make the music 
or, worse, treating them as cogs in a ma- 
chine. 

Why not instead seat the orchestra so 
its members are all in view, and then 
showcase the players, instead of treating 
them like hired help? The feat of a flau- 
tist playing the last movement of Proko- 
fiev’s Classical Symphony or a horn 
player doing the solo in Tchaikovsky's 
Fifth is no less astounding than a half- 
back taking a quick handoff and weav- 
ing behind blockers to score a touch- 
down. Americans are quite accustomed 
to appreciating individual talents as they 
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contribute to team efforts in sports. Why 
should we not be given the pleasure of 
doing the same for our local orchestra? 
Besides, it would greatly enhance the 
loyalty and commitment of musicians to 
their city and its orchestra, and would 
eventually foster the creation of a truly 
local sound. 


Talk and Bow 

Third, we should not hesitate to talk 
about the music. Some years ago the 
jazz band of which I am a part, the Loui- 
siana Repertory Jazz Ensemble, was 
asked to give the Doubleday Lecture at 
the Smithsonian. The sponsors expected 
a straight concert. We gave them a lec- 
ture/concert, followed by a dance. The 
music we performed that evening pre- 
dated the living memory of just about 
everyone in the hall. But by talking 
about it first, we enabled our listeners to 
enter into the music and its world. When 
we later invited everyone in the large 
audience to dance, they threw them- 
selves into it with abandon, erasing the 
temporal gap between their day and 
Jelly Roll Morton's. 

This can be accomplished with classi- 
cal music as well, by the judicious use of 
the spoken word. The conductor or an 
individual musician might introduce 
each work with a few sentences. Musi- 
cologists or knowledgeable enthusiasts 
of an age and style likely to reach target 
audiences might be added to the staff, as 
has already been done at two or three 
orchestras. 

Obviously, it won’t do to beat the audi- 
ence over the head with erudition or to 
indulge in what Virgil Thomson dubbed 
“the music appreciation racket.” But we 
should welcome the genial low-key 
communicator who can enliven those 
moments at a concert now given over to 
deathly harrumphing or silence. 

Fourth, and most important, we 
should examine every aspect of the or- 
chestra’s public and internal life to iden- 
tify and remove elements of repressive- 
ness. Why, for example, do we begin 
concerts at 8, rather than, say, 6 p.m.? 
Presumably, it is to prevent people from 
arriving with too much good food in 
their bellies, or from being able to go out 
on the town afterward while restaurants 
are still open. This, at any rate, is the 
effect, and Dwight would have loved it. 
Why, again, do we insist on two- or two- 
and-a-half-hour concerts, rather than 
shorter or longer ones? And why are 
most of our orchestras tied to just one 
hall, when they could be moving among 
many venues, including alfresco ones, in 
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order to bring fine music to their audi- 
ences? 

Finally, would it really hurt to allow vi- 
olists to take a bow after the movement 
in which they solo? Opera singers and 
ballet dancers do it all the time, and 
without destroying the continuity of the 


should not keep musicians out of the 
action, any more than management or 
musicians should try to keep trustees at 
arms length, as often happens. There is 
no place for aloof trusteeship, even if it is 
nominally “businesslike.” Nor is there 
room for authoritarian personalities in 


We should examine every aspect of the orchestra’s public 
and internal life to identify and remove elements of 


repressiveness. 


work. And if this is allowed, will I then 
be permitted to applaud between move- 
ments? What was acceptable to Berlioz 
is acceptable to me. And who knows, it 
might help destroy the somnolent atmo- 
sphere in the concert hall, make con- 
certgoing less intimidating, and even at- 
tract some of those younger and 
purportedly less affluent people who 
regularly pay $30 a ticket for rock con- 
certs but wouldn’t show their face for a 
classical concert. 


Collective Effort Needed 

Most efforts to save our orchestras have 
concentrated on only one area, be it au- 
dience development, the cultivation of 
links with industry, or cost containment. 
What I am calling for requires changes 
in every element of the orchestra’s life, 
including conductor, musicians, trustees, 
management, and audience. Nor would 
this reform stop at simply changing each 
element in isolation. Rather, the need is 
to bring each element into a closer, 
more sustained, and organic relation to 
the others. This is no easy task. Is it pos- 
sible? 

It is no simple matter to turn around 
an unprofitable company, an eroded 
school system, or a weakened hospital. 
But it happens all the time. As with in- 
dustries, so with orchestras, any effort at 
renewal that concentrates on only one 
element—be it repertoire, musicians, ed- 
ucation, or “bottom line” manage- 
ment—is doomed to fail. If all aspects 
can be addressed together, and all inter- 
ested parties enlisted in a single effort, 
success should follow. 

The collective nature of the process 
bears emphasis. When the American 
Symphony Orchestra League first met in 
Chicago in 1942, conductors and musi- 
cians were in attendance, along with 
trustees. They should be invited back in 
order to participate in a new type of de- 
cision making. Trustees cannot and 


the life of successful orchestras, whether 
they be managers, conductors, musi- 
cians’ representatives, or trustees. 

By no means are boards presently 
constituted so as to be able to carry out a 
revitalization program of the sort I have 
described here. Most are too old, too 
one-sidedly dominated by corporate 
CEOs, and too little disposed to get to 
know either those who make the music 
or those who, in the future, will listen to 
it. 

But this, too, can change. The Ameri- 
can symphony orchestra is a young in- 
stitution. Most of our orchestras were 
founded within living memory, with 
only a handful antedating World War I. 
Theodore Thomas and John Sullivan 
Dwight proved that orchestras can in- 
deed be redirected and reshaped. It is 
past time for us to do so once more. 

This said, the suspicion persists, even 
among the most committed of us, that 
the symphony orchestra as an institu- 
tion has had it. Maybe our culture has 
changed too much for it to be possible to 
preserve orchestras as living institu- 
tions. 

If this is so, you’d better tell our young 
people. Oberlin and other leading con- 
servatories are inundated with applica- 
tions from young men and women 
wanting to devote their life to perform- 
ing and teaching the supposedly dead 
and irrelevant classics. Campus audi- 
ences today respond to committed per- 
formances with the passion of fresh dis- 
covery. The mass public, young and old, 
pays out tens of millions for tickets to a 
film on Mozart. 

Surely, then, there exist solid grounds 
for optimism, and certainly enough to 
sustain your commitment to classical 
music and your labors in its behalf. Your 
task, very simply, is to love the music, to 
enjoy the music, and to remove what- 
ever impediments prevent other Ameri- 
cans from doing so. [| 


Excellence on the High Wire 


Why Oberlin Must Increase Its Endowment per Student 


by Lloyd N. Morrisett ’51 


Contemplating the December 1988 
Oberlin College Board of Trustees meet- 
ing, my last as a regular trustee, | 
thought back over my 16 years as a 
board member and the years since I was 
a student. I entered Oberlin College in 
the fall of 1947, when it, like the United 
States, was beginning to recover from 
the effects of the Second World War. In 
many respects it was a fortunate time 
both for the College and the country: an 
unanticipated but deeply needed period 
of prosperity was shortly to come. Look- 
ing back at those years and at the 
present, | am mindful of both how far 
Oberlin College has come and how 
much remains to be done. 

In 1988 the board has every right to 
feel euphoric about the state of the Col- 
lege. Compare today’s circumstances 
with the situation of only a few years 
ago: student applications are up; the per- 
centage of students accepting admission 
is up; the quality of the student body is 
good and shows every sign of getting 
better; faculty recruitment is showing 
results; and we are in the midst of an 
apparently successful capital campaign. 

I think we are all aware of how much 
this recent success is due to the leader- 


Lloyd N. Morrisett—active member of 
the Oberlin College Board of Trustees be- 
tween January 1973 and December 
1985—1s president of the John and Mary 
R. Markle Foundation. This article is 
adapted from the speech he delivered to 
the board December 3 at the time of his 
retirement from active board service. 
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ship of our president, S. Frederick Starr, 
and his capable administration. Fred is a 
man of enormous energy, erudition, and 
flair, and he has helped reverse some 
discouraging trends and built upon the 
College’s strengths. 

The gains have come from wise deci- 
sions and hard work. Many people at 
Oberlin have contributed to the re- 
sults—administration, faculty, students, 


The first is for Oberlin College to ac- 
cept, live with, and learn from racial, 
ethnic, and religious differences. This is 
both a traditional challenge to Oberlin 
College and one of its great strengths. 
Oberlin’s historic efforts in fostering the 
higher education of black students has 
made us ever-conscious of the relations 
between blacks and whites. In the com- 
ing years, however, the numbers of His- 


Not only is Oberlin College not increasing its endowment 
assets per student, but the assets have declined overall for 


more than 50 years. 


and alumni. Yet, despite my optimistic 
feelings about the College and all these 
good signs, I think the College faces sig- 
nificant challenges in the future—chal- 
lenges that will not be easily met. In 
many ways I think of the College as be- 
ing led by a superb administration that is 
performing an entrancing high-wire act. 
The problem is that there is not nearly 
as strong a safety net to cushion a fall as 
we would like to think. 


Three Challenges to the Board 
Three challenges for the College now 
and during the next decade seem partic- 
ularly significant to me. None are new, 
but all have assumed new dimensions or 
importance. These are not the only chal- 
lenges facing the College, but those | 
think the board can address. 


panic people in the United States will 
rise, and if Oberlin is successful in its stu- 
dent recruiting, increased numbers of 
Hispanic students are apt to arrive on 
the campus. Similarly, increased num- 
bers of Asian students are likely to en- 
roll, and the goals and needs of these 
various groups may be quite dissimilar. 
Not only do they represent diverse eth- 
nic, cultural, and religious heritages, but 
they are also likely to be quite unalike 
economically. Our recent experience 
suggests that Oberlin has by no means 
solved these problems, and indeed as I 
look back upon my own experience as a 
student, I believe we are barely holding 
our own. High ideals are not enough. As 
our affirmative-action report reveals, 
we are undertaking some training in ra- 
cial relations at Oberlin. I believe that 
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this area merits further concentrated at- 
tention by the board, administration, 
and faculty. It may well be that because 
of the historical importance of race rela- 
tions at Oberlin, the study of race rela- 
tions should be a part of every Oberlin 
student's experience. 

The second challenge I see for the 
Oberlin College board is to achieve 
more productive relationships among 
the board, administration, and faculty. 
Here I think we have clearly made pro- 
gress. Oberlin is “a kinder place” than it 
was in the 1970s. Ellsworth Carlson, 
Emil Danenberg, James Powell, and 
now Fred Starr have all contributed to 
improved relations. The good feelings 
we perceive now come in times of com- 
parative prosperity. I am not sure the re- 
lations among the board, administra- 
tion, and faculty have yet been 
institutionalized to the point that they 
will easily withstand the strains of adver- 
sity. 


The Premier Liberal-Arts College 

The third challenge I would like to dis- 
cuss—one that has been highlighted by 
our capital campaign—is to become the 
premier liberal-arts college. The marks 
of a premier liberal-arts college are well 
known: a high-quality faculty and stu- 
dent body, a first-rate physical plant, and 
the financial strength to strive contin- 
ually for excellence. Provost Sam Car- 
rier has shown that one of the primary 
indicators of the quality of a liberal-arts 
college is endowment per student. Re- 
cently I spent some time in the Oberlin 
College archives looking at past annual 
reports of the College. | examined our 
financial position of 1930, 1935, and by 
decades since then through 1985, look- 


ing at endowment assets and total assets 
of the College, including the physical 
plant.* 

The results are shown in the accompa- 
nying table. In the 1930s the endow- 
ment assets of the College were 
$19,106,000. With 1676 students, this 
meant an endowment per student of 
$11,400. Total assets were $23,105,000, 
or $13,786 per student. By 1935 endow- 
ment assets were $19,542,000 and in 
constant dollars were $14,391 per stu- 
dent (this rise in constant dollars per stu- 
dent was due largely to a lowering of the 
consumer-price index during the Great 
Depression). In 1945 the endowment as- 
sets had grown to $23,704,000, and the 
constant dollars per student, in 1930 dol- 
lars, were $12,977. In 1955, the endow- 
ment assets were $30,327,000, but the 
constant dollars per student had fallen to 
$9679. In 1965 the endowment was 
$57,396,000, and endowment per stu- 
dent in 1930 dollars had risen somewhat 
to $11,844. Then, of course, the cost of 
living was taking off so that in 1975, al- 
though the endowment had grown to 
$79,693,000, endowment per student in 
1930 dollars had fallen to $9496. And 
in 1985, with the endowment at 
$135,950,000, constant dollars per stu- 
dent were only $7834, or the lowest 
they had been since 1930. Total assets of 


*! have chosen 1985 as a convenient date to end 
this analysis. It was a year somewhere in the mid- 
dle of a great bull market that began in 1982. By 
the end of 1988, when this speech was written, the 
College's assets had increased considerably, and 
the results looked better. However, we do not 
know what the next few years will bring, and I 
think the story our history tells is unlikely to be 
permanently changed by the most recent three 
years. 


Vital Signs at Oberlin 1930-1985 


Endowment Total 


Endowment Total Assets Assets 
Assets Assets CPI Per Student Per Student 
(Thousands) (Thousands) Students (1967 = 100) 1930 Dollars 1930 Dollars 


19,106 23,105 1,676 50.0 11,400 13,786 


19,542 24,919 1,652 41.1 14,391 18,056 
23,704 32,699 1,695 Dow Ae vive 17,901 
DU sie, 45,564 1,954 80.2 9,679 14,541 
97,396 92,644 2,964 94.5 11,844 19,118 
79,693 137,574 2,603 161.2 9,496 LOisva 
135,950 217,410 2,693 3 Pay 7,834 12,528 
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the College show a similar story. In 1930, 
total assets per student were $13,786; in 
1985, they were $12,528. 

Over more than 50 years there has 
been a definite loss in dollars per student 
looked at from either the point of en- 
dowment assets or total assets of the Col- 
lege. Put another way, in 1985 it would 
have taken an immediate infusion of 
$62 million to our endowment to bring 
endowment per student up to the 1930 


The loss of a national vision will make it much more 
difficult for Oberlin College to redefine itself and to find its 
own vision as the premier liberal-arts college. 


standard. To bring endowment per stu- 
dent up to the 1945 standard, it would 
have taken an immediate infusion of 
$89 million in 1985. Although we are in 
the midst of a successful capital cam- 
paign, it will not come close to providing 
these assets. Not all the results of the 
capital campaign will go into endow- 
ment, and money will come in over a 
period of years so that the gap to be 
filled will ever grow. 


Endowment per Student Important 
The importance of endowment per stu- 
dent is that it reduces the dependence of 
the College on student tuition. Higher 
endowment per student makes it much 
easier for the College to extend suffic- 
ient financial aid to students, provide sta- 
ble and rising faculty salaries, and fur- 
nish the educational environment 
needed to encourage learning. In a very 
rough way there is an analogy between 
endowment per student, or total assets 
per student, and the figures that industry 
looks at in terms of capital per worker. 
Optimally, we would like to see endow- 


higher education, and invest in a student 
social environment better designed to 
encourage educational and social 
growth. Not only is Oberlin College not 
increasing its endowment assets per stu- 
dent, but the assets have declined over- 
all for more than 50 years. 


Endowment per Student 

Must Increase 

In fact, in terms of endowment per stu- 
dent, Oberlin in 1985 was at a more frag- 
ile time in its history than at any period 
since 1955. This fragility comes when 
the United States as a whole is facing dif- 
ficult financial conditions. Because of the 
trade deficit and the national debt, a real 
reduction in the standard of living is 
likely for most Americans in the next 
five or 10 years. It is quite possible that 
inflation and taxes will rise and that the 
value of the dollar will fall. None of these 
financial events spell good news for 
Oberlin. Rather, the financial results will 
put greater strains on the College’s fi- 
nancial ability to provide an excellent 
higher education. I also think the next 
five or 10 years may well bring a time of 
increased national divisiveness. More 
difficult times economically will surely 
exacerbate strains among groups in our 
society. We also will need to accommo- 
date to a new role in the world arena. 
While an improvement in our relations 
with our arch enemy/competitor, the 
Soviet Union, is highly desirable for 
world peace, the loss of an enemy can 
also quell the competitive and striving 
spirit of a country. Already we are expe- 
riencing increased doubts about Ameri- 
can exceptionalism. We have no new vi- 
sion of America’s future to replace the 
one we are losing. The loss of a national 
vision will make it much more difficult 
for Oberlin College to redefine itself and 
to find its own vision as the premier lib- 
eral-arts college. 


Despite the apparent success of our capital campaign, the 
board needs to look even more carefully at the financial 


underpinning of the College. 


ment per student and total assets per stu- 
dent growing. This would enable the 
College to work steadily toward greater 
educational productivity by students 
and faculty. It would help the College re- 
duce class size, invest in the variety of 
technology—ranging from scientific 
equipment to television—required by 


All this suggests that despite the ap- 
parent success of our capital campaign, 
the board needs to look even more care- 
fully at the financial underpinning of the 
College. If we are to become the pre- 
mier liberal-arts college, it will not be 
enough to hold our own in endowment. 
It certainly will not be enough to con- 
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tinue the decline we have shown in real 
dollars per student over the last 50 
years. We need to find a way to increase 
gradually endowment per student. This 
may well mean that we need to spend 
less of our endowment each year so that 
we are plowing back more into its fu- 


ture. Perhaps rather than spending 4 to 
5 percent, we should be spending 3 per- 
cent. We need to continue all attempts to 
increase endowment by capital gifts. It 
has taken 50 years for Oberlin to get to 
its fragile present state. I think it will take 
another 50 years of hard and dedicated 


work by this board and this administra- 
tion and future boards and future admin- 
istrations if a retiring trustee in 2038 is to 
be able to say that Oberlin College is as 
strong financially as it was in 1945 and is 
America’s premier liberal-arts col- 
lege. LJ 


Lloyd Morrisett Takes a EERE View of Education 


When Lloyd Morrisett was awarded an 
honorary degree by the College, in 
1971, he was cited for opening “new 
worlds of learning for everyone every- 
where.” Those who nominated him had 
foremost in mind his generative role in 
the Children’s Television Workshop, pro- 
ducer of the popular and innovative chil- 
dren’s television show “Sesame Street.” 

Two years later Morrisett joined the 
Oberlin College Board of Trustees, chair- 
ing it from 1975 to 1981, and there he 
expressed his educational interests in 
other ways. Work on the Oberlin board 
was “a rewarding experience,” he wrote 
on his 1976 class directory information 
card. It gave him, he said, “new under- 
standing of the way Oberlin is alive, 
growing, and continuing to serve its fun- 
damental purposes in a generally diffi- 
cult period of retrenchment for higher 
education.” 

In his 16 years of board service, Morri- 
sett was, he says, “deeply involved” in 
choosing the last two presidents of the 
College; he chaired the 1982 Oberlin 
College Presidential Search Committee, 
which selected current president S. 
Frederick Starr. 

Next to choosing Fred Starr as presi- 
dent, Morrisett is, he says, most proud of 
serving the board in prompting the sepa- 
ration of the positions of president of the 
College and chairman of the College’s 
Board of Trustees. Until a memo Morri- 
sett wrote early in January 1975 was 
acted upon the following April, the 
board had been chaired by the president 
of the College. (The board elected Morri- 
sett its first nonpresident chairman dur- 
ing the same meeting they amended the 
board’s bylaws to establish the indepen- 
dent chair.) Since the positions have 
been detached, the president no longer 
has a built-in conflict of interest when he 
speaks to the board, Morrisett says, and 
“the board is better organized for discus- 
sions with administrators and the fac- 
ulty.” 

Morrisett studied philosophy at 
Oberlin, largely because the major al- 
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lowed him to take many courses outside 
the field. He took advantage of that op- 
portunity by electing as many psychol- 
ogy courses as he could, inspired, he 
says, by the teaching of Oberlin’s former 
Assistant Professor of Psychology Cha- 
rles Woodbury. Morrisett completed ad- 
ditional course work in psychology (at 
the University of California-Los 
Angeles) before studying the subject in 
graduate school. 

The son of a professor of educational 
administration at UCLA, Morrisett had 
his own interest in the dispensing side of 
education challenged at the University 
of California—Berkeley, where he taught 
as a graduate student. Not finding teach- 
ing at Berkeley as satisfying as he had 
expected, he ultimately found a more 
fulfilling—and overarching—outlet for 
his interest in education. Having com- 
pleted his Ph.D. degree at Yale in 1956, 
Morrisett found his métier in foundation 
work concerned with education. By 
1959 he was working for the Carnegie 
Corporation, where he rose, by 1965, to 
the position of vice president of the cor- 
poration and of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching. 

In 1966 Morrisett attended a party at 
the home of his longtime friend Joan 
Ganz Cooney. Talking with her about his 


interest in educating disadvantaged chil- 
dren, Morrisett asked whether Cooney, 
with her experience in television work, 
thought television could be used to edu- 
cate young children. 

“She said she didn’t know,” Morrisett 
recalls, “but that she wanted to look into 
it and talk with me again.” Cooney then 
wrote a feasibility study that Carnegie 
funded, resulting, in time, in the Chil- 
dren's Television Workshop. The work- 
shop incorporated in 1968, and its first 
product, “Sesame Street,” went on the 
air in November 1969. (Morrisett was 
called the “founding father of ‘Sesame 
Street’” in the citation that accompanied 
his honorary Oberlin degree; the cita- 
tion for Cooney, who received an honor- 
ary degree from Oberlin at the same 
time, called her the program’s “founding 
mother.”) Did Morrisett have any notion 
that his question would have such far- 
reaching ramifications? “No way!” he 
says. 

In September 1969 Morrisett accepted 
the presidency of the John and Mary R. 
Markle Foundation, a $90 million foun- 
dation established in 1927 to promote 
the advancement and diffusion of 
knowledge and the general good of 
mankind. Its current program specifi- 
cally fosters better understanding of the 
communications media and improve- 
ment of their educational service. 

Morrisett has been chairman of the 
Board of Trustees of Children’s Televi- 
sion Workshop since 1968, and since 
1986 he has also chaired the board of 
the Rand Corporation, a private non- 
profit research institute that emphasizes 
policy, planning, and management in na- 
tional security, domestic, and interna- 
tional affairs. Morrisett is a member of 
numerous councils and committees in 
the field of education and is a frequent 
guest lecturer on communications is- 
sues, children’s issues in public broad- 
casting, and foundations. He is married 
to the former Mary Frances Pierre ’52; 
the couple has two grown daughters, 
Sarah and Julie.—L.K.G. 
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Robert Dixon Remembers 


the 1936 Olympic Games 


The opening of the 1988 Summer Olympic 
Games in Seoul last August brought back 
wonderful memories of the 1936 Olympics in 
Berlin and prompted me to relive some of 
those memories by reading the diary I kept 
of my experience there. 

In conjunction with the 1936 games, Ger- 
many, as host, held the International Sports 
Students’ Congress to exchange information 
on teaching physical education. Participating 
countries were invited to send a delegation 
of physical-education students to demon- 
strate the activities taught in their countries. 

The esteem in which Oberlin’s physical ed- 
ucation program was held is reflected in the 
fact that two of the 27 majors chosen from 
the U.S. were from Oberlin: Sam (“Scotty”) 
Cooper ’36 and I. Harold Wood ’23, selected 
as one of the three leaders for the U.S. group, 
enlarged the Oberlin contingent, and Jay B. 
Nash 11 was one of the program’s adminis- 
trators. 

The group assembled in New York City, 
where we joined the U.S. Olympic Team and 
spent several days orienting ourselves and 
getting acquainted with each other. We were 
outfitted with gym apparel as well as dress 


Before departing New York City for Berlin, Dixon 
and fellow Oberlin delegate “Scotty” Cooper had 
their photograph taken—wearing their official 
dress uniforms—outside the William Sloane 
Memorial Building. 
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Dixon holds the camp emblem from an Olympic 
banner, one of which was given to each partict- 
pant in the 1936 International Sports Students’ 
Congress. Dixon’s other memorabilia from that 
summer include the program booklet and sched- 
ule (in German) for the congress; photos; his 
Olympic pass; and a bound, red, white, and blue 
ribbon-tied passenger list from the S. S. Manhat- 
tan. In the booklet’s pages reserved for auto- 
graphs, the signature of the legendary Jesse 
Owens is among those Dixon acquired. 


uniforms—navy blue jackets and white flan- 
nel trousers. Both the jerseys and the jackets 
sported U.S.A. emblems. 


We embarked on the S.S. Manhattan from 
New York July 15 and docked at Hamburg 
early on the morning of the 24th. After a wel- 
coming committee came on board for the 
first welcoming ceremony, we disembarked 
and were driven to the city hall for additional 
welcoming by the Burgemeister (mayor) of 
Hamburg. Next came a train ride to Berlin, 
where we were welcomed at the station by a 
huge crowd, driven to the city hall through 
streets crowded with waving people, and 
then greeted with more welcoming 
speeches. Our arrival at the camp capped off 
the day. The last group of national represen- 
tatives to arrive, we were greeted by the 
head of the camp, a band played “The Star 
Spangled Banner,” we were introduced, and 
finally we were taken to our somewhat Spar- 
tan tent quarters. 


Since the games did not open until August 
1, we divided our time the first week be- 
tween sightseeing and participating in or 
watching demonstrations by the 32 nations 
represented at the camp. 


When August 1 arrived we donned our 
dress uniforms and paraded for miles 


through the streets, finishing up on Unter 
Den Linden Strasse. After a review of some 
of Hitler’s crack troops, we continued on 
down to the Pleasure Gardens, where we 
waited for the arrival of the Olympic Torch. 
We heard speeches by Nazi propagandist Jo- 
seph Goebbels and Nazi politicians Hermann 
Goering and Rudolf Hess before the torch 
carrier ran in through a lane formed by 
20,000 Hitler Youth. The Parade of Nations 
took place at the stadium that afternoon. 
The games were as thrilling as I had antici- 
pated. Olympic and world records were bro- 
ken every day. These were the Olympic 
games in which Jesse Owens set world re- 
cords in the 100-meter dash, the 200-meter 
dash, and the broad jump, and ran one leg 
for the U.S. 400-meter relay team, which 
won in world-record time. Some records 
were broken more-than once in the same 
event, and some by more than one person in 
the same heat. In the 1500-meter finals, for 
example, in which John Lovelock of New 
Zealand defeated Glenn Cunningham of the 
U.S. in world-record time (3:47.8), Cun- 
ningham also broke the world record, and 
the next four men to finish all broke the 
Olympic record. That had to be, for me, the 
most exciting single race of the Olympics. 
The stay in Berlin was made more pleasur- 
able for Scotty and me through contact with 
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As members of the Olympic delegation, Dixon 
and other participants in the sports congress were 
allowed to attend the various Olympic events. 
Showing their Olympic passes at the gate during 
the track and field events, he and his friends were 
directed to the section in the stands—at about the 
40-yard line—reserved for the Olympic athletes 
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Dick Azling ‘36. He was in Germany for an 
extended visit, and the three of us and a Ger- 
man friend of his explored Berlin together in 
the evenings and during free time in the day. 
One evening in particular stands out in my 
memory. The government had built about a 
dozen large halls to provide a special setting 
for the working people who came to Berlin 


This photo of Cooper, emeritus professor of physi- 
cal education at Bowling Green State University, 
appeared in the Bowling Green Sentinel-Tribune 
this summer at the time of the Olympics and was 
picked up by the UPI wire service, appearing in 
newspapers across the country as well as in Stars 
and Stripes. Cooper, who has attended 10 Olym- 
pics in his lifetime, assembled a display at his 
home in support of the 1988 Olympics. It was 
complete with American and Olympic flags and 
an Olympic torch that was lighted simultaneously 
with the Korean flame and burned continuously 
throughout the games (16 days). 


to see the games. Each hall specialized in the 
food and beers and music of a different area 
of Germany, and people from those areas 
could come there to eat and drink and sing in 
a comfortably familiar atmosphere. The halls 
were always filled to overflowing, but when 
we showed our Olympic passes, people wel- 
comed us and made room for us to sit with 
them and share in their fun. 

There were impressive closing ceremonies 
at the stadium and at our camp. Although we 
had been at the camp only three weeks, we 
had made friends with many students from 
the other countries. Part of saying goodbye 
involved exchanging souvenirs with some of 
those friends, and | wound up swapping my 
American uniform for the uniform of one of 
the students from Persia. 

The day after the games closed we left for 
a 10-day excursion. We took the train from 
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Berlin to Cologne, then went by boat down 
the Rhine to Rudesheim, and from there by 
bus through the Black Forest and into Switz- 
erland. Zurich, Lucerne, Interlaken (we 
lucked out with a clear day and a beautiful 
view of the Jungfrau), and Montreux were 
stops on our way to Geneva. We were wel- 
comed there by four Swiss friends from 
camp, one of whom gave us a guided tour of 
the central area of this beautiful city the next 
day. Soon it was time to take the train to Paris 
for a two-day stay before boarding the boat 
to return home. 

Enough years have gone by since then that 
I have lost track of all of our group except 
Scotty. Fortunately, his and my paths have 
continued to cross many times over those 
years. I can’t speak for the rest of the group, 
but I think almost all of them were as un- 
aware as I was of the storm brewing over 
Europe at that time or the events that were 
to follow shortly. We were just a group of 
happy young men enjoying the experience 
of a lifetime. 

—Robert E. Dixon 37 

Robert Dixon is Oberlin emeritus associate 
professor of psychology; he lives in Oberlin 
with his wife, Libby Miller Dixon '41. 


Let the Good Times Roll: 
Soccer Success 


After winning more games than any other 
soccer team in Oberlin College history, both 
the men’s and women’s soccer teams just 
missed grabbing their first team champion- 
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ships in the North Coast Athletic Conference 
(NCAC) soccer competition this fall. In addi- 
tion, all-conference balloting results listed 
more Yeomen and Yeowomen than ever be- 
fore in the NCAC’s five-year history. 

For the men, the entire season came down 
to the October 29 game against perennial 
conference champion Ohio Wesleyan in a 
match to decide the NCAC title. In a battle of 
skill versus hustle, the powerful Bishops pre- 
vailed 4-3 in double overtime after the Yeo- 
men held a 3-1 edge with 14 minutes to go in 
regulation. A win for the Yeomen would 
have meant their first NCAC soccer crown 
and an automatic bid to the 1988 National 
Collegiate Athletic Association (NCAA) Divi- 
sion III men’s soccer championship play-offs. 
The loss put the Yeomen in third place in the 
conference but with an outside chance of 
landing an at-large bid to the NCAA play-offs. 
However, they were overlooked when the 
four teams representing the Midwest were 
picked. 

“Entering the game, I felt that the Ohio 
Wesleyan people would beat our people in 
one-on-one situations,” veteran head coach 
Fred Shults says. “The pleasant surprise was 
that they could not. We matched them in 
speed, and our defensive pressure negated 
their superior technical skills.” 


Breaking Records 

Despite the loss to OWU and the snubbing by 
the NCAA selection committee, the Yeomen 
can hold their heads high for an outstanding 
1988 soccer season. After posting an all-time 


Forward/midfielder Liza Oktay (number 22), brings the ball downfield against the Wilmington College 
defense. A first-year student from Columbia Park, Md., ORtay showed promise for the 1989-90 campaign 


by scoring three goals this season. 
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best 11-4-1 overall record in 1987, breaking 
the school record for most wins in a single 
season, the Yeomen carved out an even bet- 
ter 13-3-1 overall record this year—going un- 
defeated in 12 straight matches—along with 
a 4-2-0 record in the NCAC. The strength of 
the Oberlin game this fall was defense, as the 
Yeomen registered eight shutouts and only 
three matches with more than two goals 
scored against them, holding the opposition 
to a total of 16 goals. One of the losses was 1- 
0 to Kenyon College, the lone goal scored on 
a deflected shot. “You are bound to slip a few 
times in a season,” says Shults. “The competi- 
tion level is so much better than it was in the 
old days that it is almost impossible to win all 
of your games.” 

Leading the Yeomen at the defensive end 
of the field were senior fullback cocaptains 
Steve Friedman (Rockville, Md.) and James 
Willie (Concord, Mass.). Friedman led all 
Oberlin defenders with five goals and 19 
points and also led in assists, with nine. Willie 
was Oberlin’s main man in head-ball situa- 
tions. 

First-string goalie junior Nick Straley (Seat- 
tle, Wash.) led in matches played (10) and 
shutouts (3.5) while senior Mark Herron 
(Cleveland) appeared in seven matches and 
paced the squad in saves (59) and saves per- 
centage (.881), with a season-high 31 saves in 
the game against Ohio Wesleyan. Both play- 
ers allowed eight goals on the year. 

On offense, the Yeomen scored 41 goals 
and exhibited an unselfish style of play by 
passing for 33 assists on the season. Leading 
the team in scoring for the second consecu- 
tive year was sophomore striker Matt Filner 
(Kensington, Md.) with 12 goals and 26 total 
points. In his two seasons Filner has ripped 
the nets for 21 goals. Flanking him on the 
Oberlin attack were senior strikers Kevin 
Landau (Katonah, N.Y.) with 17 points and 
Cornelius Partsch (Hamburg, W. Germany) 
with 15, plus sophomore Oliver Gras (Ora- 
dell, N.J.) with 7. Aided by an outstanding 
defense, Oberlin out-shot its opponents 288 
to 143. 

Commenting on his team’s enthusiasm, 
Shults says, “On the day we weren't picked 
for the NCAA tournament, I figured no one 
would show up for practice, but all but one 
player showed up. This is one of the subtle 
pleasures that I get out of coaching.” In late 
November Shults won his second consecu- 
tive coach-of-the-year award in the confer- 
ence, having completed his 28th season as 
head soccer coach with a career win/loss 
ledger of 175-110-42. He trails only the leg- 
endary late Lysle K. Butler ’25 for most 
coaching wins in a single sport at Oberlin. 
Butler guided the men’s tennis program to 
204 victories in 29 seasons. 


Women Near Championship 

Men's soccer was not the only successful 
game in town this fall. The Oberlin women’s 
soccer team completed another outstanding 
season under head coach Jack Heim, who 
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assumed the job after a 4-13-1 season in 1986 
and has guided the Yeowomen to a two-year 
mark of 17-15-3. With a 1988 mark of 9-7-2, 
the Yeowomen topped their 1987 record for 
most wins in a season. More important, they 
moved up one notch in the NCAC standings 
with a 3-1-2 ledger and a second-place finish. 

Like the men, the women booters entered 
their last match of the 1988 season with a 
chance to take home a share of the NCAC 
championship as they took on undefeated 
Allegheny College in Meadville November 2. 
However, the Lady Gators cruised to a 6-0 
triumph and their fourth consecutive confer- 
ence title. 

“We had a very successful season consider- 
ing five of our seven losses were to nationally 
ranked teams,” Heim says. “In fact we lost 
only two games to Division III teams, Alle- 
gheny and Kalamazoo, who are both in the 
play-offs.” 

The Yeowomen relied on a solid defense as 
they recorded six shutouts over opposing 
teams, all by 2-0 scores, and held the opposi- 
tion to 1.8 goals per contest. The last two 
blankings came over Denison and Ohio Wes- 
leyan, two of the state’s highest-ranked 
teams. “We played a great team game in 
both matches against teams that possessed 
better speed and skills than we did, and we 
never let up,” says Heim. Two conference 
ties with Kenyon and Wooster prevented the 
Yeowomen from competing for an outright 
conference title. 

Senior defender and team cocaptain Amy 
Dawson (Oberlin) was outstanding for her 
defensive pressure on opponent attackers 
and her overall leadership, Heim says. Other 
key members of the defense were senior 
Nora Senecal (Webster, N.Y.) and juniors Deb 
Wood (Gettysburg, Pa.) and Melissa Mueller 
(West Chester, Pa.). “Deb, Nora, and Melissa 
had all played different positions last year but 
managed to develop together as a solid unit 
after about four matches,” Heim says. “We 
managed to mold a group of players with av- 
erage-to-good skills and speed into a cohe- 
sive team with the ability to focus on the task 
at hand.” Sophomore Lynn Gardner (Ather- 
ton, Calif.) led the defensive pack in scoring 
with three goals and two assists. 

In goal, sophomore Sonja Herbert (Wash- 
ington, D.C.) played 14 matches with 109 
saves and 3.5 shutouts, while sophomore Mi- 
chaela Sloan (Evergreen, Colo.) allowed just 
four goals in nine match appearances, com- 
piling 2.5 shutouts and a sparkling .945 saves 
percentage. 


High-Scoring Sophomore 

The Oberlin scoring parade was led by soph- 
omore forward Alice Hauschka (Seattle, 
Wash.) for the second year in a row. She 
raised her career goals total to 22 with 10 this 
year and had a career-high eight assists for a 
team-season high 28 points. Returning from 
reconstructive knee surgery that sidelined 
her in 1987 was sophomore forward Amy 
Hosig (Old Lyme, Conn.), who hit the nets for 


six goals and passed for three assists for a 
total of 15 points in 1988. 

Friedman and Andrews made the men’s 
All NCAC first team, Filner and Landau the 
second, and honorable mention went to Wil- 
lie, Partsch, and Endo. In addition, Friedman, 
Filner, and Willie were named to the Division 
III All-Ohio and All-Mideast men’s soccer 
teams; Friedman was also named to the Met- 
ropolitan Life NCAA Senior College Division 
III men’s All-America soccer team. Among 
the women, first team all-conference honors 
went to Dawson, second team, to Hauschka 
and Gardner, while Senecal and O’Donoghue 
received honorable-mention recognition. 
Dawson and Hauschka also were named to 
the All-Ohio women’s soccer team. When 
the opposing teams find Oberlin on their 
schedules next year, they can count on a 
long and tough afternoon of competition 
from a pair of rising soccer programs. 

—Steve Pulver 
Sports Information Director 


Fall Season Highlights 


The most improved team in fall sports at 
Oberlin was Coach Pat Milkovich’s volley- 
ball squad. Playing with seven first-year stu- 
dents on the roster, the 1988 Yeowomen won 
10 matches this fall, the program’s best re- 
cord since 1981. In addition, the team placed 
fifth in the conference championships. 

One reason for the team’s marked im- 
provement was the play of 5’ 11” first-year 
student Pam Breitbeil (Cincinnati), who 
paced the team in five statistical categories: 
aces (51), digs (99), attack percentage (.207), 
serve reception (93.3%), and kills (209). Her 
kills total set a new school record, and she 
was the only first-year student named to the 
All North Coast Athletic Conference (NCAC) 
first team. Junior cocaptain Angel Mortel 
(San Francisco), who led Oberlin in assists 
(315) for the third consecutive season, 
earned all-conference second-team recogni- 
tion for the second year in a row. 

Rookie head coach Joan Nather assumed 
the helm of the Oberlin field hockey pro- 
gram, which had its most successful season 
in the history of the sport at the College just 
last season. Although the Yeowomen 
slumped to a 5-14 overall record, two players 
were named to the all-conference honorable 
mention squad: junior forward Alison Ber- 
man (Louisville) grabbed her third straight 
All-NCAC spot by scoring eight goals and 
passing for six assists; in goal, sophomore 
Melissa Merrill (Baltimore) was tabbed for all- 
conference honors after recording two shut- 
outs and making 255 saves for a .853 saves 
percentage. Sophomore forward Lisa Long- 
streth (Gladwyne, Pa.) did not make the All- 
NCAC team but was named second-team 
Great Lakes Regional All-America. She 
paced the team for the second year in a row 
in scoring—with 34 points on 15 goals and 
four assists. Berman joined Longstreth on the 
all-region team. 
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rier halfback Scott Endo (Arlington, Va.), pictured here in Oberlin’s match against Otterbein College, 


did well in the midfield, scoring seven points this season. He received All-NCAC honorable mention for 


his play. 


De CT 


Although no Oberlin cross country run- 
ner finished in the top 10 at the NCAC cham- 
pionship meet, the women’s team and one 
male runner qualified for the NCAA Division 
III Great Lakes Regional meet. In their first 
appearance in the competition since 1984, 
the Yeowomen finished in sixth place at the 
regionals. The new star for Oberlin is first- 
year student Laura Haldeman (Black River 
Falls, Wis.), who ran a team-best 13th-place 
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finish at the NCAC meet. The Yeowomen fin- 
ished in fourth place at the conference cham- 
pionships for the fourth year in a row. 
Meanwhile the men’s harriers went 
through a season of adjustments, coming in 
sixth at the NCAC championships. The 
team’s best runner from the previous two 
seasons transferred to another school, and 
another fine runner, junior James Davis (Dal- 
las), was studying abroad this fall; he is sched- 


uled to return in 1989. The top man for 
Oberlin turned out to be sophomore Jesse 
Malkin (Berkeley, Calif.), who was the first 
Yeoman to cross the finish line in nine of the 
10 meets on the season. He came in 11th at 
the conference championships and was the 
lone qualifier for the Yeomen at the Great 
Lakes regionals. 

The Yeomen football team struggled 
through the fall season with an overall re- 
cord of 1-9—their lowest win output since 
1980—ending the season on a nine-game los- 
ing string. The lone win of 1988 came in the 
season-opening game versus Thiel College, 
when senior tailback and captain Fred Cum- 
mings (Akron) rushed for a career-high 212 
yards—including a 67-yard game-winning 
touchdown run; he was named NCAC Offen- 
sive Player of the Week for the third time of 
his career for the outstanding effort. Oberlin 
never got on track offensively, scoring just 88 
points in 10 ball games. The overworked, in- 
experienced, and injury-riddled defense had 
a rough season, yielding slightly over 3000 
yards of total offense to the opposition. 

Senior strong safety Joe Apprendi 
(Millville, N.J.) led Oberlin on the all-confer- 
ence list as he landed second-team defensive 
honors. The top tackler for the Yeomen, with 
188 stops, was sophomore linebacker 
Dwayne Rader (Avon Lake, Ohio), who also 
grabbed second-team honors. Earning third- 
team defensive recognition was senior cap- 
tain and defensive end Rich Johnson (Cincin- 
nati), who was fifth on the team in tackles 
and recovered a team-high three fumbles. 
Freshman linebacker Mike Laposky (Vermil- 
ion, Ohio) earned a spot on the defensive 
honorable mention team as he had 115 
tackles and a team-high four interceptions. In 
his first career start, in the third week of the 
season versus Allegheny, Laposky made 16 
tackles and was named the NCAC Defensive 
Player of the Week. 

Cummings, who led the Yeomen with 803 
yards rushing, was joined by junior tackle 
Shawn Lee (Elyria, Ohio) on the All-NCAC 
third-team offense. Leading the team in re- 
ceptions, yards, and touchdown receptions 
for the third consecutive season, senior cap- 
tain and split end Jim Tomlinson (Rittman, 
Ohio) received honorable mention for the 
second year in a row. An honors student in 
chemistry, Tomlinson is an Academic All- 
America nominee and Oberlin’s only three- 
sport athlete; he also plays basketball and la- 
crosse. 

—S.P. 


Alumni Volunteers 1987-88 


MEMBERS OF ALUMNI 
ASSOCIATION COMMITTEES 
R. Peter Anderson ’65 

Minnie Sasahara Avery '47 
Richard Clark Bailey ’51 
Haron Nicholas Battle '70 
Herman Beavers ‘81 

Thomas Boardman '39 
Shepherd Campbell '53 
Christopher John Canarie '79 
Eugene Victor Carr '82 
Georganne Cassat '72 

Yuan Chang '56 

Jan Cigliano ‘78 

Gerald Lee Cipkala-Gaffin °75 
Frederic Cohen '57 

John Woodrow Copeland '37 
Raynard Timothy Davis *85 
Vivian Hanford Davis '55 
Mary Jeanette Durling '57 
Lillie Johnson Edwards °75 
Martha Struthers Farley '49 
Fred Frazier '40 

Arthur Sheldon Friedman '46 
Michele Ann Gammer °77 
Theodore O. Gest ’68 
Constance Obenhaus Goldberg 61 
J. Lynn Haessly '79 

Richard Kirby Hallmark ’66 
Jane Edwards Harley '38 
Donna Akiba Sullivan Harper ’75 
F. Karl Heiser ’26 

David Walter Hoard ’81 
Robert Berend Hopkins ’70 
Esther Louise Howe '36 
Lunetta Bennett Knowlton ’69 
Janis Weintraub Krass 71 
Douglas Maas *66 

Roberta Scheff Maneker °57 
Carol Marian Matlack ’74 
Stephen Augustus Meyer '79 
J. Clayton Miller ’30 

Eric J. Nilson ’82 

Stanley Ornstein ’64 
Jean-Pierre Tom Pellaton ’67 
Michael Joseph Posig °47 
Mary Horst Raphael '67 

Tim Riley ’83 

Dwan Vanderpool Robinson '83 
J. Tracy Robinson ’83 

Barbara Whitman Rostov ’61 
Ronald Ruff ’67 

Anne Sales ’82 

Eleanor “Chris” Derby Saunders 50 
Elizabeth Langvand Spelman ’36 
James Sunshine '49 

Philip Francis Tear *43 

Gay Richardson Thomas ’82 
William Ethaniel Thomas ’72 
Carolyn Slingland Truitt '46 
Don Phillip Van Dyke '47 
Mary Louise Enigson Van Dyke '47 
William H. Warren '48 


CLASS PRESIDENTS 


William Gossard Adams °32 
R. Peter Anderson '65 
Bernard Sol Arons ‘69 
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Robert Barnet Ash 84 

Karl Hill Aughenbaugh '24 
John Ethan Baer °59 

Harrol William Baker ‘17 
Christopher William Ball °79 
Alfred Harley Bartter ’22 
Ruth Rawlinson Bergengren '40 
Donald Johnston Berkemeyer °39 
Andrew Bongiorno '23 
Frances Turpin Brown ’18 
Lloyd William Burneson '19 
Fletcher E. Campbell ’63 
Georganne Cassat '72 

Yuan Chang ’56 

Fredric Sumner Cohen °57 
Alexandra Claire Cohn ’82 
Darryl Leroy Dahlheimer ’78 
Vivian Hanford Davis ’55 
Stella Mallory Dickerman ’29 
John Doerschuk °33 

Elizabeth Greensmith Dole ’53 
James Eisenstein ’62 

Harold Erlenbach °52 

Martha Struthers Farley ’49 
Leslie Candor Farquhar '50 
William Kern Fogerty '64 
Carl Read Gerber '58 
Constance Obenhaus Goldberg 61 
Erwin Nathaniel Griswold '25 
John Hamlin ’36 

Jane Edwards Harley °38 
Robert Reed Hartson '42 
Lucy Irwin Hayward °35 
Sarah Hadley Heald ’80 

Mary Herr Hines '26 

David Walter Hoard ’81 

Hope Marie Houston '86 

J. Gordon Hylton ’74 

Robert Sayle Jordan '43 
Katherine Kornhauser Kamin "41 
Stephanie Kaza '68 

Sara Stump Kearsley '60 

C. Robert Keesey '48 

Roy William Knipper '47 
Janis Weintraub Krass ‘71 
Carolyn Anne Kubitschek ’70 
Naomi Ludwig Longacre '21 
Kenneth Longman '54 

Leslie Ann Loveless '83 

Anne Marsh Lund '87 


Douglas Owen Maass ‘66 

J. Clayton Miller ’30 
Wilbert John Montie '27 
Yngve Henning Olsen ’31 
Ruth Marie Oltman °34 

Ella Clare Parmenter °15 
Lorenzo Gerardo Parra ’85 
Lester Fred Pross °45 

Mary Horst Raphael '67 
Jeanne Lesser Richards 37 
Walter Hocking Richards °37 
Gail Phyllis Rubin ’77 

Don Sylvester Schalch ’51 
John Scheinfeld °75 

Jeffrey William Shannon ’76 
Esther Joan Muder Singh '70 
Charles Spitulnik '73 
Dorothy Schaefer Teare ’28 
Carolyn Slingland Truitt 46 
H. Frederick Wilson '44 


CLASS AGENTS 

Alice Lockwood Andrews '21 
Richard Clark Bailey ’51 
Sherri Lynn Bergman ’87 
Susan Randolph Boverman ‘52 
Elaine Amacker Bridges '59 
Carl Edward Brown ‘67 
Carol Dunn Brown ’63 
Robert Otis Brunner '48 
Dovre Hall Busch ’60 
Christopher John Canarie 79 
Jan E. Cigliano ’78 

John Woodrow Copeland '37 


Dorothy Raymond Crawford °25 


Lawrence Jewett Davis '57 
Joshua Lee Lowell Durst ’81 
Charles P. Fehl 39 


Virginia Van Fossan Fletcher '27 


Ruth Isabelle Freeman ’77 
Howard N. Fullerton ’60 
Mary Louise Green Gordon °42 
Robert Wayne Gould ’76 
Jean Young Gratz '33 
James Wells Griswold ’31 
William Joseph Haas °39 
Karl Florien Heiser 26 
Larry Lee Herndon ’61 
Heidi Elizabeth Hooper ’85 
Maxine Wenzler Houck 58 


Esther Louise Howe '36 
Harlan Murray Hungerford '24 
Robert Deane Jenkins ’58 
Edward Morris Kempner '40 
Janis Weintraub Krass ’71 
Charles J. Krister ’34 

Judith Ewing Kurzban °44 
Russell Talcott Loesch "32 
Jamil R. Luckett ’86 

Richard Pratt MacDermott ’65 
John Parker Manwell ’53 
Hugh McCurdy Martin '76 
Andra Suzanne Marx ’80 
Michael K. Meadow ’84 
Robert Stanley Morrison '30 
Marci Nemtzow ’84 

Richard C. Orloff ’73 

Stanley Earl Ornstein '64 
Betty McMullen Page °41 
Kristin L. Peterson °72 

Beth Schaupp Pruet '46 
Dwan Vanderpool Robinson 83 
Margaret Rockwell Roisman 67 
Richard Roisman '66 

Jeff Merrit Schumer '68 

John Kincaid Shank *62 
Carroll Kingsley Shaw ’28 
Conna Bell Shaw ’28 

Kathi Michelle Simon °75 
Martin Skala ’56 

Eugene H. Smith ’50 

Kay Bills Smith ’70 

Philip Francis Tear '43 

Gay Richardson Thomas ’82 
Don Phillip Van Dyke 47 
Mary Louise Enigson Van Dyke *47 
Jackie Vaughn '54 

Richard Edwin Vrooman "41 
Pauline Hawke Warch °35 
Steven Joel Watter 74 

Mary Decrouez Weis '55 
Dorothy Stevens Wells °38 
Scott Howard Wilson ’87 
Henri Marc Yaker '49 

Wendy P. Ziner ’81 


REGIONAL COORDINATORS 
Richard Jeffrey Altwarg ’83 
James Bauerle '76 

Allen Russell Bentley ’67 
Beverly Norfleet Brown '54 
L. William Cheney ’60 
Fredric Sumner Cohen °57 
James R. Cook '49 

Willis Eli Cupery °54 
Alessandra Hatano DiGiusto '83 
Christine Johnston Dobbs '34 
Richard Kirby Hallmark "66 
Jane Edwards Harley "38 

J. Barton Harrison '51 
Robert Berend Hopkins '70 
Andrew Humes '69 

Clark Hyde '69 

Janet Shibley Hyde ‘69 

Jean Bailey Jerauld '69 

Lisa Christine Keener ‘80 
Deirdre King '82 

Lunetta Bennett Knowlton "69 
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Michael George Knowlton "68 
Janis Weintraub Krass ‘71 

Marc Krass '70 

Andrew Maximilian Manshel '78 
Roy E. McClendon '50 

Bonnie Green Millikan '63 

Eric John Nilson 82 

Ellen Naomi Orleans '83 

Ralph Claude Perry-Miller '79 
R. Alan Peters '79 

Jan Lee Phillips ’56 

John James Picken '56 

Mary Sawyer Picken '56 

Jean Eisenberg Poppei '68 

John Dudley Pruitt "55 

Norman Campbell Robertson '81 
Nathan Joshua Robfogel '56 
Deborah Horn Roosevelt '69 
Barbara Whitman Rostov ’61 
Heidi McClellan Rothschild '73 
Eleanor “Chris” Derby Saunders '50 
Jeffrey William Shannon ‘76 
Craig Howard Shopneck '76 
Katherine Elizabeth Snowden '76 
Peter Sommer 58 

Elizabeth Langvand Spelman '36 
Alan Jay Steinberg ’81 

Prudence White Stone ’61 

Bryce Templeton '53 

D. B. Templeton 53 

Nancy Plummer Wakely '53 

E. James Wampler ’61 

Danette DiBiasio Wineberg '68 


ADMISSIONS REP COORDINATORS 


Linda Lorati Barker ‘76 
Elizabeth Long Barron ’85 
Irvin Victor Belzer '70 

Gerald Lee Cipkala-Gaffin °75 
Stephen Campbell Coburn ‘71 
Michele Ann Gammer '77 
Patricia Ann Pauline Godell 65 
Helen Hammond Goldstein '76 
Barbara Ann Hartmann '66 
Diana Chapin Helper 53 
George Peter Hovanec 81 
Diane Elizabeth Kenty ’77 
Peter Josef Kirsch 79 

Andrea Elisabeth Lehman ’83 
Aaron Mark Levin "68 
Douglas Owen Maass '66 
Stephen Augustus Meyer ‘79 
Lawrence Eric Murphy-Stephens ’69 
Elsa Chodoff Newburger "65 
Jane Riechers Pak *62 
Michael Joseph Posig °47 
Andrew Thomas Rowan '83 
Anne Sales *82 

Deborah Palmer Schober 69 
Lori Robyn Schwartz ’85 
Esther Joan Muder Singh '70 
Charles Alan Spitulnik ’73 
Wendy Rebecca Uhlmann ’83 
Sandra Gay Welsh '87 
Stephen Staley Wise '57 


ADMISSIONS REPRESENTATIVES 
Deborah Marcus Abendschein '70 
Judith Zabarenko Abrams '80 
Stephen Francis Ackert '67 

Betsy Sue Adler '79 

Laurie Kaye Adler *84 

Edmond Musheg Aghajanian '78 
Wilbert Harrell Ahern '63 

Robert James Ailey "36 
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Joseph Henry Alhadeff ’81 
Marian Charlotte Allen ’80 
Lisa Levine Altman '83 
Richard Jeffrey Altwarg '83 
Kristin Lee Andersen *82 
Douglas Alan Anderson '72 
Eleanor Westerman Anderson '42 
Richard Garland Anderson ’79 
Sarah Louise Anderson '85 
David Bruce Andrews ’65 
Donald Jeffrey Andrick '86 
Kimberly Louise Annable '84 
Michael Jeffrey Appel '83 
Maria Azucena Arbulu '78 
Peter Anthony Argentine '77 
Jon Mehrdad Armajani ’88 
Cameron Michael Armstrong '77 
William Lawrence Armstrong ’60 
Howard Arnette ’81 

Marc Asch '67 

Elizabeth Schoonmaker Auld ’65 
David Mark Austin ’86 
Connie Rosen Axelson '77 
Amy Bachrach ’83 

Conrad George Bahlke ’80 
Caroline Jane Bailey 77 
Leigh Murphy Bailey '62 
Elizabeth Ann Baker ’76 
Anita Jean Baly '67 

Erica Domar Banderob ’75 
Remi Barbier ’83 

Lester Lloyd Barclay ’81 
Linda Lorati Barker '76 
Marcy Lyn Barker '84 

Kristi Lynn Barksdale *82 
Linda Carole Barr ’83 
Michael Henry Barr '77 
Harold Seth Barron ’73 
Claire Marie Barry '77 
Cheryl Johnson Batth '77 
Misty Elizabeth Noel Baumann ’81 
James Robert Bavis *62 
Nancy Scott Baxter ’70 
Kenneth Robert Bayer '62 
Alan Adams Beck ’53 
Barbara Harder Becker '79 
Ronald H. Bedard '80 

Mary Nicole Belfiore ’86 
Albert John Bellg °75 

Irvin Victor Belzer ’70 

John Wesley Bennett ’83 
Susan Moore Bennett ’61 
Andrew Farmer Bent '83 
Wilson Hopkins Bent '48 
Rebecca Louise Berg '83 
Daniel Berger °54 

Ruth Elizabeth Berggren '84 
Sherri Lynn Bergman '87 
Arnold Stephan Berkman '64 
Laurie Ann Berkman ’82 
Julia Badger Berman ’81 
Suzanne Elise Bernstein '72 
Jacqueline Ann Berrien '83 
Lenore Ruth Beyer-Clow ‘83 
Frederick Morton Bingham 84 
Allan Douglas Birney '61 
Bonnie Jean Bishoff ’85 
Charles Michael Blair ’70 
Jeffrey Alan Blakely '74 
Susan Griswold Blandy 60 
Michel Georges Bloit '48 
Beatrice Luther Bloom ‘64 
Gary Stuart Bloom '62 
Rebekah Anne Bloyd '83 
Glendon Wilbur Blume ‘68 
Don Michael Blumenthal '73 


Jane Lassen Bobruff ’82 
Vanessa Foster Bogaty ’79 
Robert Charles Bolander ’79 
Ruth Weiss Bolliger °59 
Ernest Jean Bonhomme '74 
Harry Mack Judson Bonner ’76 
Karen Bookman '79 

Marilyn Whitney Bos ’62 
Valerie Joyce Botter ’81 
Anna Newcomb Bradford 84 
Jacqueline Denise Bradley-Glenn ’76 
Allen Edward Bradshaw ’78 
Jennifer Brainard '87 

Diane Phelps Braun '71 
Michael Alan Braverman '87 
Howard Charles Brayman '75 
Cheval Dualer Breggins ’85 
Stephanie Bremond 82 
Daniel Franklin Brent ’67 
Norman Leonard Brentley '68 
Bruce Edward Breslauer ’72 
Elaine Amacker Bridges °59 
Doris Parke Brinson '70 
Joyce Ann Broadus-Lewis '77 
Paul Henry Brockmann ’85 
Jonathan Matthew Broder '80 
David Leonard Brody ‘71 
Carl Edward Brown '67 
Catherine Chilman Brown '68 
John Curtis Brown 66 

Jean England Brubaker ’73 
Joan Wagner Brucker ’51 
Robert Otis Brunner ‘48 
James David Bryant '74 
Susan Halperin Bryant ’75 
Carmen Bebe Buford '54 
Jeremy J. Burge 

Anne Webb Burnham '47 
Lorin Mark Burte ’79 
Spencer Shuford Busby ’76 
Bradley Jay Bushman '82 
Robert Cook Bushnell ’57 
Helen Lewis Cackener °48 
Steven Joel Cahn ’81 

James William Callison °77 
Andrew Donald Cameron '87 
William Edward Camp '79 
Richard Cheney Campbell '79 
Terence Christopher Canavan *84 
Elisa Kathleen Canova ‘87 
Gary Philip Cantrell ’80 
Timothy Townsend Cantrick *71 
Albert Tyler Carlisle '59 
Judith Holaday Carlson °49 
Peter Dwire Carlson "84 
Margaret Chilman Carpenter '62 
Sharon Jean Carpenter '86 
Eugene Victor Carr ‘82 
Heather Demaris Carrell °73 
Howard C. Carstens '50 
Jonathan Zed Cartsonis '87 
Christina Margaret Cary '82 
Tommye Whiting Casey '69 
Jean Fosberg Cass '58 
Georganne Cassat '72 

Santha Ann Cassell '87 
Sheila Frazer Cassels ’60 
Jack Owen Cassidy ’52 
Elizabeth Cazden ‘71 

Andrew Gerard Cemelli ’85 
Barbara Gamble Chamness '83 
Robert James Chapman ’58 
Samuel Charache 51 

John Arsad Charles °87 
Valerie Holland Chasse '72 
Carol Cheney '70 


Loren William Cheney '60 
Joan Burgess Chesebro ’63 
Dawn Constance Chiang '75 
Kathleen Chiavola ’74 

Karen Leslie Chin ’86 
Ene-Kaja Harm Chippendale ’63 
Linda Jane Chiswick ’76 

Jan Elizabeth Cigliano '78 
Gerald Lee Cipkala-Gaffin °75 
Harriet Reid Clapp °32 

Lorna Jayne Clark-Rubin '69 
Douglas Burt Clarke ’65 
David Allen Clemens ’68 
Francois Clemmons 67 
George Edward Coade 

Sarah Elizabeth Coade '87 
Stephen Campbell Coburn ’71 
Barbara Gail Cochran ’76 
Paul Rowland Coe ’83 
Sandra Carolyn Coffin ’82 
Adena Rachel Cohen 83 
Alan Jay Cohen ’78 

Fredric Melvin Cohen ’65 
Fredric Sumner Cohen °57 
Howard Jay Cohen '84 
Marilyn Petrides Cohen ’73 
Barbara Gale Cohn ’71 
Steven Michael Colby °84 
Charles Norman Cole *68 
Robert McEwen Comfort 40 
William Robert Compton °48 
Lloyd Karr Comstock ’68 
Robert Henle Connamacher ’55 
Julia Christine Conry °79 
Sharon Reisman Conway '77 
Judith Stiles Cook ’71 
Margaret Seeck Cook 59 
Melissa Karen Cook ’82 
Samuel Miller Cooper '36 
Mary Heller Cope °56 

John Woodrow Copeland '37 
Peter Charles Cousins ‘77 
Prentiss Edward Cox °79 
Christopher Patrick Craig ’74 
David Melville Craig '87 
Mary MacDougall Cramer ’66 
Janet Lynn Cromwell ’81 
George Henry Crowl '57 


Geneele Louise Crump-Campagnoli '82 


Mary Luellen Curry "76 
Thomas Leonard Curtis ’71 
Pamela Stone Cutrell '76 
Susan Elaine Cutright ’82 
Alfred Theodore D’Aliberti 80 
Michael Willis Dabney '64 
Karen Ilse Dakin 64 
Barbara Ella Damon ’64 
Robert Harold Danes ’59 
Audrey Ann Dannenberg '78 
Andrew William Danz ’88 
David Yee-Hwa Dao ’87 
Robert Elliot Davidson '70 
Mary Margaret Davies '85 
Barbara Tindall Davis ’50 
Norma Hoffman Davis ’61 
William Edward Davis '75 
William James Dawson '86 
Charles Hedges DeHeart '53 
Donald Warren DeLand ’83 
Amy DeRogatis '87 

David Wesley DeWulf '80 
David Saul Deifik ’73 

Sara Kathleen Delaplane ’85 
Orestes Morfin Delatorre 87 
Paul Alan Demmer ‘72 
Karen Elizabeth Dennis '78 


Bryant Whitman Dennison '68 
Mary Shreiner Dennison '44 
Vicki Lynn Derderian '78 
Alessandra Hatano DiGiusto "83 
John Arthur DiTusa *85 


Jennifer Buchanan Diaz-Arrastia '80 


Sarah Kagy Diller 55 
Jonathan Edward Dimmock '79 
Barbara Joan Distler ‘84 
Robert Bennett Dockhorn '63 
Amy Elizabeth Donald *86 
Nina Robison Dorfman '54 
Robert Walter Dorn *40 
Susan Becker Doroshow ‘79 
Aralee Mona Dorough '83 
Dorothy Williams Doudna 52 
Allison Jarrard Downs *49 
Jonathan Pandion Driller ‘83 
Eric George Dudley '74 

Jean Mitchell Duggan '50 
Frederic John Dulles '86 
Martha Malicoat Dunigan '56 
Stuart Russell Dunwoody '77 
Donald Eugene Dupont '59 
Charles Brooks Durfee ‘68 
Joshua Lee Lowell Durst '81 
Brenton Price Dutton ‘72 
James Wesley Dycus *82 
Frank Lee Eaton '79 

Stewart Irving Edelstein '70 
Adrienne Lynn Edgar '82 
Lillie Johnson Edwards '75 
Jean Piatak Eickhoff ’85 
Carol Maass Einhorn ’65 
Howard Charles Eisner '66 
Joseph Stephen Elder ’78 
Joseph Walter Elder 51 
Joseph Thomas Elliott °82 
Virginia Louise Elliott 80 
Gail Metcalf Embree °65 
Trudy Thomas Emerick '68 
Regina Theresa Emily '78 
Diane Ferguson Engel ’58 
Jenny Ann Ericson '83 

Brian Keith Esch ’81 

Martin Mayer Eskenazi ’84 
Charles David Ettelson ’74 
Karin Evans ’82 

Karyn Diane Evans '86 
Richard Bunger Evans *64 
Sue Montgomery Evans '65 
Ann Badger Faison '86 
James Robert Farnsworth '86 
Mary Booth Fassnacht 53 
Nathan Fawcett ’69 

Holly Beth Fechner ’85 
Roger Jerome Fechner 

Scott Daniel Fehlan ’88 
David Allen Feiss ’82 

Gareth Nerisa Fenley '83 
William Proctor Fenstemacher ‘62 
Elizabeth Jane Ferguson ’62 
J. Scott Ferguson "79 

Sarah Jane Fessler ’85 
Douglas Sinclair Fidoten 76 
Howard Michael Fields ’83 
Elizabeth Teopaco Figueroa '85 
Warren Douglas Finch ’83 
Susan Durante Finisdore '86 
Mark Steven Finkel '76 

Joel Waldo Finler 59 

Alan Mark Firestone ‘69 
Abigail Judith Fischman 79 
Susanna Dodds Fishel ’83 
Dorothy Bebb Fisher '44 

Lee Irwin Fisher '73 
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Carol McLaughlin Fishwick ’69 
Stephen Lloyd Fitch ’80 
Edna Faith Fleischacker ’85 
Lillian Lynk Fleming "67 
John Claiborne Floyd '80 
Nancy Ann Flynn ‘77 

Robert Edward Follet ’64 
Stephen Alan Fontana ’85 
Karen Joan Forbes '83 
Marlene Gilles Forney ‘77 
Genette Annette Foster '65 
Carolyn Anne Foulkes '75 
Christie Seltzer Fountain '69 
Jeffrey Alan Foust ‘73 

Sally Jean Fox '73 

Alan David Frank ’79 

Henry Robert Frankel "66 
Karen Ann Frankel ‘78 
Karen Wangberg Franklin '81 
Thomas Archibald Fredenburg °73 
Michael Francis Freire '84 
Susan Melinda Friedman 84 
Teri Ann Friedman '77 

Terry Knecht Friedman '73 
Lisa Beth Friend ’80 

Robin Sherry Frisch °82 
Edward Paul Frothingham '84 
Gary Randall Fujimoto °75 
Constance Anita Fullilove '72 
David Irving Futter ‘81 
David Armin Gaebler ’83 
Donna Jo Gallers '87 

Walter Bruce Galloway '69 
Elaine Gamble '84 

Michele Ann Gammer ’77 
Allan Eric Garb ’51 

Shari Susan Garfinkel ’85 
Sandhya Garg °87 

Andrew Emery Garson ’67 
Kenneth Brewer Gass °67 
Marla Brink Gearhart ’64 
Lisa Frohman Geiger *82 
Stephen Jules Gendzier ’52 
Leslie Sue Gerstman '73 
James Curtis Gertmenian ‘69 
Marianne Smith Geula ’79 
Janet Silver Ghent ’64 
Lamont Ray Gholston ’68 
Denise Dallas Gibson °72 
Cyrus Van Duyn Giddings ’32 
Jessica Lauren Gilbertson '86 
Paula Ross Gladieux °65 
Owen Richard Glendening ’83 
William Stanley Glikbarg ’66 
Joyce Tobin Gober '60 
Patricia Ann Pauline Godell ’65 
James Holland Godfrey '42 
Terry Francis Godlove '77 
Susan Dale Goland °75 
Jonathan Daniel Golby °73 
David Jeffery Gold '79 
Richard Michael Gold '72 
Deborah Lynn Goldberg '77 
Joel Michael Goldberg ’78 
Kim Zane Golden ’76 

Pamela Jean Goldin ‘72 
Emily Gretchen Goldman ’86 
Joan Barbara Goldsmith '73 
Helen Hammond Goldstein '76 
Marvin Ray Goldstein '60 
Paul Bernard Goldstein 64 
Peter Bendett Goldstein ’80 
Steven Marc Goldstein '72 
Thomas Alfred Goodall °55 
Anne Elizabeth Goodge '84 
David Sholom Goodman '74 


Edward Culver Goodwin '83 
Robert Gillett Goodwin '49 
Ellen Scrimger Gordon ’81 
Peter Taylor Gordon *80 
Denise Annette Gordon-Kamm '75 
Marvin Eugene Gordon-Lickey ’59 
Charles George Gosselink °57 
Robert Wayne Gould ’76 
Peter Alexis Gourevitch ’63 
Robert Loomis Grabill ’73 
Douglas Wilson Graham '70 
Diane Bendall Grannon ’67 
David Edward Green '77 
Daniel Gordon Greenberg ’87 
William Joseph Greenberg '64 
Daniel Paul Greenfield *67 
Sarah Aldith Greenleaf *60 
Luther Wesley Greider °45 
John Richard Grieb °77 
Kathleen Mayo Griffith °67 
Marilyn Doyle Griffiths °73 
Stacey Schinas Grimaldi ’83 
Lisa Naomi Grodin ’83 

Mark Ariel Gross ’79 

Naomi Beth Gross °82 

Jill Herman Grossman °77 
Linda Bailey Grotke ’64 
Cynthia Meyer Grubb ’54 
Jennifer Verity Gundy '87 
Miriam Ruth Gurniak '84 
Joan Gutmann '77 

Mary Johnson Guttmacher ’68 
Linda Ruth Guttman °74 

J. Lynn Haessly *79 

Peter Baylies Hale ‘61 
Margery Parkes Hall °49 
Richard Kirby Hallmark ’66 
Martin Alfred Hamburger °49 
Dale Alison Hamerling ‘81 
Alan J. Hamerman ‘78 

Lisa Tomalynn Hamilton ’79 
Robert William Hamilton '59 
Kathie Hammond ’71 

Laura Netherwood Hammons °82 
Judith Hannah ’75 

Duncan Emery Hanson ’72 
Jeffrey Robert Hanson ’80 
William Addison Hardt 65 
Elizabeth Lilly Hardy ’63 
Matthew Phillip Hardy ’79 
Carole Walker Harper '64 
Donna Akiba Sullivan Harper "75 
Richard C. Harper °53 

Kate Clark Harris "62 

Leon Allen Harris '79 

Mark Woodworth Harris ’75 
Amy Ellen Harrison 85 
Robert William Harrison °38 
Andrea Paulette Hart ‘86 
Vincent Selden Hart '53 
Edward Fred Hartfield °72 
Barbara Ann Hartmann ’66 
Elizabeth Eugenie Hartmann °73 
Neal Eugene Hartsough '82 
Marla Lynn Hassner °85 
Richard Scott Hauser °41 
Charles Stewart Hauss 69 
Katherine Abel Hawkins ’69 
Myra Kollmer Hayduk 66 
Deborah Hayes '60 

David Michael Haynes '77 
John Greenlee Haynes '48 
Natasha Thomasovna Hays '77 
Ted R. Heavenrich '74 

Nancy Ellen Hebert ’78 

Beth Barban Hedberg '78 


Julia Clare Hedden ’79 
Sherman SeeMun Hee ’62 
Nancy Louise Heingartner ’88 
Karl Florien Heiser '26 
Bonnie Douglas Hellman ’69 
Diana Chapin Helper ’53 
Terry Moreland Henderson ’75 
Jean Hendrickson ’85 

Keith Ogden Herndon '79 
Marian Sue Hertz '79 

Laura Margarita Hidalgo ’73 
Lynn Anthony Higgins ’69 
David Waldron Hildner '42 
Cortland Spencer Hill ’77 
Laura Reichenbach Hill ’68 
Beverly Stanback Hilton ’77 
Kenneth Howard Hilton ’76 
Daniel Karl Hinrichs ’73 
Deborah Ann Hirsch ’74 
Merril Jay Hirsh ’79 

Barbara Wilder Hodgdon ’62 
Richard Allan Hodges ’86 
Christopher William Holden ’87 
Lawrence Alan Holladay ’79 
Eric Hollander *79 

Margaret Neville Holmes ’72 
Steven Barry Holmes ’79 
Sylvia Elaine Hood-Washington ’80 
Heather Allison Hooper '86 
Heidi Elizabeth Hooper 85 
Kristen Peterson Hopkins ’83 
Robert Berend Hopkins 70 
Channing Horner ’61 

Warren Snyder Hoskins ’69 
Andra Ruth Hotchkiss °68 
Frances Stephenson Hotchkiss ’76 
Linda Gibbons Houser 65 
Anthony Deance Houston ’87 
Hope Marie Houston ’86 
Matthew MacLean Houston 85 
George Peter Hovanec ’81 
David Ray Howell ’69 

Sarah Goodstein Hoyle '78 
Sylvia Freida Hubacher °53 
Barbara Parsons Hudgins '48 
Samuel Moore Hudson ’64 
Lonnie James Hudspeth ’80 
Faye Louise Huggins 70 
James Frederick Hughes '41 
Dolores Johnson Hummons '41 
John Andrew Humphrey ’76 
Janet Evelyn Hunt '76 
Virginia Manson Hunt ’63 
Melissa Anne Hunter-Kilmer '78 
Gertrude Enders Huntington '47 
Carol Skriletz Huston 67 
Robert Gary Hutchins *72 
Stephen Howard Hutzelman '64 
Clark Hyde ’69 

Said Aidid Ibrahim '87 

Hugh Isaac Iglarsh '84 

Mark Alan Irish ’80 

Laura Lynn Irvin '81 

Lee James Irwin '64 

Gary Alan Isaacson '74 
Elizabeth Villars Ishaq °52 
Dale Ann Iverson ‘78 

Alison Dutton Jacobs ‘70 

Donn Richard Jacobs '72 
Caroline Ruth Jaffe '83 

Daniel Zachery Samual Jagendorf ‘86 
Lonnie Charles Jenkins ‘69 
Richard Simpson Jerauld ‘69 
Sangeeta Ramesh Jhaveri ‘86 
James Avery Johnson "65 

Jed Douglas Johnson ‘80 
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Nancy Becker Johnson 70 
Roger Taylor Johnson '60 
Walton Richard Johnson '59 
Christopher Wildrick Jonas ’88 
Elizabeth Ann Jones '83 
Catherine Miller Jordan ’86 
Thomas Hoover Jordan '67 
William Amos Jordan '71 
Nancy Paula Joseph ’78 
Christopher James Joyce '87 
Allen Stuart Juris °64 
Andrew Gordon Kadel ’76 
Joel Edward Kadis ’83 
Laura Jane Kahn ’78 

Carol Frances Kaimowitz "68 
Jennifer Kandler ’81 

Gloria Kao 86 

Jodi Anne Kaplan °83 

Paul Martin Kaplan ’69 
Judy Karasik °75 

Andrew R. Kass '87 

Philip Kassen ’85 

Kenneth Robert Kay ’73 
Arlin Eichenbaum Kazez '80 
Sarah Catherine Keener ’86 
Gregory John Kehm '88 
Cynthia Smith Kelly °54 
Ruth Grace Kelly ’87 

Holly Anne Kempner '74 
Ethel Peterson Kenny '55 
Suzanne Kent ‘70 

Diane Elizabeth Kenty ‘77 
Anne Kessen-Lowell ’81 
Judith Robin Kessler ’84 
Joseph Donald Kidder ’82 
William Vincent Killoran ’74 
Stella Soo-Gyung Kim ’83 
Ernestine Evans King '38 
John Robert King 42 
Robert Bruce King ’57 
Jonathan Dana Kingdon '75 
Elizabeth Jane Kingsley '86 
Douglas Bernard Kirkpatrick °65 
Lindsey Kirsch '84 

Peter Josef Kirsch ’79 
Stephen Edward Kistler 73 
Edward Klarman '70 

Tilia Kirsten Klebenov '87 
Linda Beth Klevans ’85 

Joan Helen Kloepfer '84 
Edward Seymour Klotz '82 
Dieter August Knecht '62 
Pamela Byrne Knight ’56 
Michael George Knowlton "68 
Catherine Jeanne Knox '86 
Kort Christopher Knudson 70 
Marlene Maass Kolbert °58 
Ruth Anne Konoff ’81 
Kenneth Henry Koster *78 
Mark Christopher Kramer "76 
Ruth Lisa Kraut "85 

Ellen Addams Kremer '86 
Gregory Bernard Krivchenia ‘76 
Kenneth Robert Krohn "68 
Gail Webster Kusbit ’79 
Sidney Ralph Kushner ’65 
Lawrence Alan Kutner '74 
Martha Briggs Kvaal ’64 
Kenneth Pao-Chung Kwo ‘81 
David D. LaPalombara ’79 
Nancy Sproul Laine "65 
John Herbert Laird °33 
John Steven Lakatos "66 
Diahann Theresa Laveist '85 
Peter Marshall Lavigne ‘79 
Grant Harmon Lawrence ‘59 
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Donald Dewey Layton ’50 
Gayle Landgraf Leaversuch "68 
Pamela Marshall Lebeaux °76 
Mark Allen Lebovitz '75 
Alexandra Podwalny Leclere ’69 
Abram Dennis Ledbetter '72 
Diana Lee ’76 

Andrea Elisabeth Lehman '83 
Teresa Ellen Lemons '85 
Alissa Elkin Leonard ’83 
Susan Scheinman Leonard ’68 
Ramie Lipeles Lepler ’77 
Martha Lipson Lepow °48 

Yin Ling Leung '87 

Aaron Mark Levin ’68 

Joseph Levin ’59 

Richard Harvey Levin ’70 
Bruce Howard Levinson '76 
Paul Thorndike Levinson ’80 
Barbara Jo Leviton '73 
Wendy Maida Levy °82 

Diane Ketchie Lewis '75 
Andy Cleo Lewter '76 
Caroline Juliet Libresco '86 
Wendy Debra Lichter 74 

Lyle Raymond Lichty ’79 
Erica Lynn Light ’80 

Rosalind Cardone Lind ’69 
Carolynn Anderson Lindeman ’62 
Evelin Simenson Linder 66 
James Niles Lindsay ‘72 
Craig Liske '66 

Anne Elizabeth Little ’80 
Robert Kendrick Loesch *63 
Jacqueline Grace Loewy '83 
Jo Ann Wang Loi '62 

Marcia Morris Long '42 
Nancy Carol Long ’85 
Rebecca Jane Longley ’86 
Harry Andrew Looks '74 
David Barwis Lopez ‘60 
Christine Pamela Lord 68 
David Jonathan Loren '87 
Denise Verheul Lortz ’82 
Leslie Ann Loveless ’83 
Margaret Morris Lowe ’63 
Karyn Lee Lowinger '84 
Nanette Gomory Lunde ’65 
Bayard Whiting Lyon °42 
Cecil William Lytle ’68 
Douglas Owen Maass '66 
David Ira Mackoff ’80 
Kimberly Anne Manion ’83 
Pamela Allison Mann ’70 
Edith Kelley Manns ’58 
Andrew Maximilian Manshel ’78 
Bennet Manvel °64 

Michael Stephen Margolis '61 
Michael Jay Markovits ’78 
Laura Marsh ’81 

Kate M. Marshall ’72 

Michael Borden Marshall ’79 
Thomas Allen Martin ’75 
Karin Ann Martinson ’83 
Mari Maruyama ’85 

Myron Marx ’75 

Rachel Hirshhorn Mason '84 
Alexander Halstead Massey '81 
Susan Olivia Mastry ’85 
Constance Bracey Matthews ’61 
Charles Magruder Mattingly '74 
Lynne Feldman Mattingly '67 
Diana Ruth Maurer ‘80 
Sandra Kiku Mayeda '84 
Howard Edwin Mayer '79 
Steven Lee Mayer '70 


Janice Marie Mazur ’80 
Mary Hartson McCalla 43 
Roy E. McClendon ‘50 
Rosalyn Maria McClenon ’81 
Monica Lee McCormick ’84 
Stephen Thomas McCrea ’80 
Carl Nimitz McDaniel ’64 

Leo William McDermott ’82 
Marita Jane McDonald ’75 
Renee Johnson McFadden '83 
John James McFarland ’81 
Thomas Hore McGowan ’74 
Diane McGrath '63 

Margaret Ann McKinley '78 
George Dallas McKinney '56 
Catherine McNally ’81 

Mary Janet McNeill ’67 
Steven James McQuillin '75 
Jayne Ann McQuoid ’80 

Jane Hradec Meigs '70 
Louise Frances Melling ’82 
Robert Michael Melnyk 84 
Daniele Menache-Gompertz ’82 
Richard Maurice de Sola Mendes '59 
Gary Warren Mermel ’78 
Irwin Metviner 

Scott Michael Meyer '86 
Stephen Augustus Meyer '79 
Gregory William Meyers ’80 
Beverly McCoy Michaels ’74 
Laura Freeman Michaels '82 
Glanetta Miller 69 

Jean Anne Miller '85 

James Hansen Mills °53 
Jeffrey Hansen Mills ’84 
Meridith Mitchell '84 

Shelley Jeanne Mitchell ’87 
Elizabeth Lind Moles ’81 
Thomas Loren Moller ’61 
Peter John Money 86 
Michelle Strauss Mood ’84 
Byron Telfer Mook *64 
Patricia Delmond Mooney ‘81 
William David Moore ’65 
Alexandra Zabriskie Moorman '76 
Deborah Gray Morgan '72 
Edwin Samuel Morgan '74 
Joyce Harvey Morgan '67 
Elizabeth Wolf Morrall ’81 
James Albert Morrell ’73 
Dwayne Alonzo Morris '81 
James Pressley Morrow ’82 
James Kenneth Leighton Morse '69 
Margaret May Morse °65 
Martha Davies Moses '79 
Jonathan Ellis Moskin ’79 
Steven Alan Mossbrook '68 
Mark Ira Moverman ‘83 
Carol Rosen Moy ‘77 

Tuan Nazeem Muhajarine '87 
Barbara Lynda Muller '66 
William Frederick Munson ’58 
Ernest Bain Murphy °65 
Lawrence Eric Murphy-Stephens *69 
Marjorie Maier Murray '54 
Mark Sebastion Muzilla ’83 
Craig Steven Myers '83 
Robert Erwin Myers '73 
Thomas Jacob Myers °72 
Laura Greenberg Nachison ’78 
Carolyn Jo Nagusky °68 
Donald David Naragon '62 
Sean Matthew Neall '73 
Richard Evan Needham ‘67 
Heidi Holton Neff °86 
Jerome Nelson '56 


David Jean Newburger °65 
Hana Carol Newcomb ’80 
Charles Solomon Newman '65 
Judith Wells Niblock '70 
Ruth Andrews Nikas 66 
Cindy Whitehead Nord ’78 
Francis Benjamin Northrup "64 
Christopher Emmet Norton '75 
Philip O'Connell ’72 

Paul Thomas O’Neill ’86 
Hester Elsa Oberman ’82 

dt ogilvie ’70 

Jean Sumi Okazaki ’79 
Nancy Lynne Olah ’76 
David Shelby Oliver ’62 
Elizabeth Ann Olson '87 
Heather Partridge Oppenheimer '71 
John Bulle Orenstein ’79 
Nannette Susan Orsini ’87 
John Michael Ortner '66 
Holly Christman Orwig °78 
Anthony Akoto Osei '78 

Jon Raymond Oshima ’78 
Anne Katherine Winifred Ostro ’83 
Barbara Lynne Ostwald '69 
Clyde Thomas Owan '79 
Stuart Frederick Owen ’73 
Craig Newell Packard 65 
Charles McMullen Page '76 
Soo Bong Paik '77 

Jane Riechers Pak ’62 

John Richard Pamplin 69 
Frank Panchak ’68 

Jane Emilia Pansky 83 
Harry Bonnett Parrott "60 
India Rachel Parson ’78 
Betsy Ethel Parsons '76 
Marian Jones Partch °43 
Joshua Nathan Patner 84 
Catherine Mabel Payne '70 
Richard Merton Peck °76 
Richard Edward Pedersen '71 
David Edwin Pell ’75 
Charles Frank Perego ’74 
Audrey Maria Perino °75 
Paula Karen Perkins '69 
George Alan Perlov *83 
Jane Szutu Permaul ’62 
Dana Fraser Perry '83 
Ralph Claude Perry-Miller ‘79 
Robert Lynn Persing '61 
John Edmund Petersen '87 
Robert Bernard Petersen '64 
William John Peterson ‘71 
Cloyd Harry Pfister °57 
David Wayne Phelps ’81 
Irving Philips °43 

Emily Hall Phillips 56 
Leslie Earl Phillips 75 

John James Picken '56 
Frances Ruth Pickin 75 
Lawrence Gibson Piper ’67 
David Allison Platt °84 
Laurence James Platt '64 
Marzella Yvette Player ’82 
Jondavid Pollock "84 

Lisa Susan Polsby ‘83 
Rebecca Pomerantz ’80 
Linda D. Pope-Pegram 71 
Julia Bowman Popenoe °87 
Todd Brian Portune '80 
Benjamin Posel '81 

Michael Joseph Posig '47 
Cynthia Helen Nola Post '81 
Leah Ruth Postman ’79 
Deborah Anne Potter '80 


Cedric Merlin Powell '84 
Mary Keller Powers ’85 
Mark Gregory Prentiss ‘79 
Marvin Esteban Prevost '78 
James Drysdale Price '76 
Stephen James Price '69 
John Matthew Proffitt ’70 
Alison Leigh Pruitt 88 

John Dudley Pruitt ’55 

Victor Prussack "84 

Martha Christoff Pulleyn '68 
James Frederic Pultz '80 
Douglas Hyder Quin ‘80 
Jeanne Ellen Quinn ’88 

Lisa Weinberg Rabinowitz ‘72 
Jonathan Ira Raffes 79 
Gerhard Heinz Rambow '56 
Margaret Leslie Randall ’86 
David Francis Ranney '65 
Lillie Sharon Ransom '76 
Lynne Marcia Ransom ‘69 
Michael Wade Raridon '78 
Hillary Bakst Rathjens '82 
Paul Evan Rauch ‘86 

Pauline Straus Rauh '54 
Abigail Owen Read '78 
Dennis Foster Redmont '62 
Marc Richard Reinganum °75 
James Franklin Reiter ‘67 
Abby Remer '82 

Janice Tate Resseguie ‘78 
Catharine Victoria Rhine ’86 
Guy Jeffrey Rich ‘78 

Robert Frank Rich '71 

Nancy Elizabeth Richards '78 
Stanley Irving Richards '58 
Walter Hocking Richards ’37 
Suzanne Beyer Richmond 56 
Derwent Jean Riding 62 
Thomas Lee Riesenberg '74 
Laura Riester '77 

David Mark Rinaldi ’79 

Jose Manuel Rios ’85 

Melissa Louise Ritter 84 
Virginia Howell Rittner ’74 
Frances Phelan Roach ’71 
Roger Leroy Robbennolt ’63 
Nathan Joshua Robfogel ’56 
Paula Zimmerman Robins '68 
Carol Elizabeth Robinson '78 
Dwan Vanderpool Robinson ’83 
Emmette Wayne Robinson ’74 
Jean Carol Robinson ’73 
Luther Knox Robinson ’70 
Tonyia Samuel Robinson '82 
Charles Augustus Robison '57 
Shane Christopher Rock ’84 
Jonathan Paul Rodeheffer '64 
Kathleen Granrose Rodriguez '86 
Gregory Rodzenko '77 

Sheila Eileen Rogan '75 
Caroline Chubbuck Roi ’68 
Deborah Horn Roosevelt '69 
Rebecca Lynn Rose ’82 
Kenneth David Roseman '61 
Carolyn Rodd Rosenberry "65 
Amy Sheldon Rosenblatt '82 
Neal Lewis Rosenblatt ’84 
Thomas Bernard Rosenstiel ’78 
Illia Rebecca Rosenthal '83 
Lewis Rosman '88 

Lori Simon Rosolowsky 83 
Bruce Shields Ross '68 

Glen Arthur Ross ’78 

Stanley David Rostov '48 
Nancy Moore Roth '58 
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Heidi McClellan Rothschild '73 
Ruth Sara Rothstein ’85 

Jane Hawley Rowe ‘80 

Hal Ira Rubin '77 

Haya Rahel Rubin ’75 
Jeffrey Price Rudolph '68 
Ronald Ruff °67 

Richard Andrew Ruotolo '81 
Jane Anne Russell ’67 

Jan Allegra Rutherdale '78 
Drew Michael Ryce '76 
Jeanne Ellen Rynne '87 
Keith Brandt Sabin '84 
Glenn David Saffran *83 

Lisa Rachel Safier '85 

Linda Graef Salter ’61 

Judith Glenn Samson '66 
Corinne Beatrice Sandone ‘82 
Carolyn Briggs Saniuk '75 
Joan Manfield Sapinsley 73 
Alicia Anne Saposnik '87 
David Alan Saunders ’61 
Alice Brenner Sawyer ’71 
Stephen James Saxton '84 
Donald N. Schaening 

Don Sylvester Schalch °51 
Amy Beth Schechter '87 
Sarah Elizabeth Schenck '88 
Cynthia Scherr ’82 

Steven R. Schindler 80 
David Adam Schlesinger '82 
Peter Jarrett Schmidt '75 
Andrew Frederick Schnabel ’80 
Joseph Gabriel Schneidler '47 
Deborah Palmer Schober '69 
James William Schopf ’63 
Stephen Paul Schuch ’81 
David Filiberto Schuck ’83 
Stephanie Perkins Schultz ’63 
Jeff Merrit Schumer ’68 
Brett Eric Schur ’81 

Bela Robert Schwartz ’79 
Lori Robyn Schwartz ’85 
John Erwin Schwarz ’61 
Marsha Lee Schweitzer ’7] 
Kathryn Grace Sears ’83 
Nancy Ellen Segal ’83 

Brian Howard Segel ’76 

Cary Menzel Seidman '69 
Jeffrey Steven Seife ’85 
William Stanley Selonick ’82 
Debra Beth Seltzer '84 

Veena Seshadri ’82 

Margaret Elizabeth Shamer ’81 
Peggy Bierer Shapera '65 
Letitia Ruth Shapiro 78 
Robert Jay Shapiro ’83 

Toni Sue Shapiro '79 

Teresa Solmssen Shartar '73 
Scott Philip Shaw ’77 

Wilfrid Garside Shaw ’51 
Elliot Louis Shelkrot ’65 
Judith Ann Greene Shepard '70 
David Matthew Sherbin ’81 
Robert Michael Sherman ’61 
Paula Ellen Shilton ’74 

David Elliott Shipley ’72 
Craig Howard Shopneck '76 
Robert James Sicilia '79 
Thomas John Silberstein '78 
Thomas Roswell Silverberg °75 
Morris Nehemiah Simkin ’63 
Beth Ann Simmons '88 

Kathi Michelle Simon ’75 
Randy Sue Simon ‘82 

Stanley Robert Sindelar '86 


Steven William Sinding ’65 
Esther Joan Muder Singh '70 
Martin Skala '56 

Thomas Edward Skilken '74 
Marianne Skoczek '82 
Audrey Nelson Slate °48 

Ann Perry Slosser ’55 

Susan Sutphen Slowinski ’77 
Gary Richard Smith ’70 

Kim Nancy Smith ’78 

Linda Wheeler Smith ’65 
Margaret Alice Smith '80 
Jeanene Marie Smoker '88 
Marjorie Lagemann Snodgrass ‘50 
Katherine Elizabeth Snowden '76 
Charles Joseph Snyder '82 
Magen Solomon '78 

Janet Aldrich Solow '76 
Pamela Hope Sommers '77 
Harold Iver Sondrol ’62 
Michael Joseph Sorrell '88 
David Weaver Soule '54 
Barbara Wightman Soules 66 
Sue Elaine Spade '74 

Mary Lisa Spahr ’81 

David Bruce Spanier '66 
Douglas Gordon Spelman '63 
Ann Morelli Spencer ’71 
Ruth Elizabeth Spencer ’72 
Kurt Herbert Sperling '78 
Emily Shohan Spielman ’65 
David Sanford Spira ’75 
Charles Alan Spitulnik ’73 
Harry Richard Stang ’59 

A. Virginia Creamer Stansell 61 
Eleonore Otto Starfas ’51 
Sally Ballog Staruch '77 

Ellen Beth Stechel ’74 

Emily Stephens Steele '60 
Paul David Steffen '83 

Alan Jay Steinberg ’81 

Carol Carter Stephens ’69 
Julie Rose Stern ’83 

MaeAnn Cameron Stevens '53 
Milton Lewis Stevens ’64 
William Edwards Stevenson ’85 
Mark Carroll Stewart ’69 
Molly Ann Stewart ’85 
Robert William Steyer ’70 
Robert Henry Stiefel ’68 
Jane Stimpert '77 

Kathleen Courtenay Stone '74 
Diana Alice Stork ’72: 

Sara Elizabeth Stoutland '84 
Susan Ann Strauss ’72 

Marcy Louisa Street ’80 

Jon Martin Strolle ’62 

Karen Andrea Strong ‘86 
Lynn Proebsting Stuart '86 
Marion Louise Stuenkel ‘68 
Arthur Kidd Sudler 79 

Susan Jean Sutterfield ’87 
William Milam Andrew Swafford ’78 
Frank Loel Sweetser ’69 
Karen Beth Swenson '85 
Roomana Syed '87 

Lisa Marie Sylvester ’87 
Balazs Szabo '66 

Lucy Ann Szatrowski '79 
Kyoko Tagami '86 

Tatsuya Takeda '87 

Trudy Levi Talner '51 

Kris Larson Tanaka '83 
Tracey Tanenbaum '84 

Carol Ann Bass Tanner ’77 
Tina Elaine Tanner '81 


David Joseph Tannert ’85 
Mark Bennett Tappan ’79 
Theodore Alfred Tarkow 66 
Judith Straub Tarplee '67 
Deborah Glosser Taub ’78 
Ann English Taylor '76 

Paul Teitelman 83 

Deborah Phillips Theado ’73 
Jereline Thigpen '77 

Anne Horsfall Thomas ’56 
William Boyce Thomas 68 
Lauren Louise Thomas-Kincaid ’79 
Norman Edward Thompson ’54 
John Curtis Thomure ’86 
James Barnard Thornblade '63 
Marilyn Pearcy Thursby ’62 
Robin Joyce Tillotson ’81 
Linda Lobb Timmins ’63 
Robert Bennett Tittler 64 
Helen Tkaczuk 82 

David Evans Toland ’84 

Lisa Joan Tomlin ’87 

Nancy Lynn Tompkins ’84 
John Terry Trauger '65 
David Morris William Travers ’66 
Harriette Ellen Treloar ’72 
Paul Steven Treuhaft ’64 
Florina Sze-Fong Tseng '76 
Iris Pei-Men Tsung ‘88 
Adam Tucker '87 

Arthur Smith Tucker ’35 
Thomas Grant Tudor 67 
Hannah Wilcox Twaddell ’84 
Marcia Elizabeth Uddoh ’85 
Richard Frederick Uhlmann '74 
Wendy Rebecca Uhlmann ’83 
Monica Heidi Ultmann ‘75 
Sherri Sue Upchurch-Blackwell ’85 
Adine Ray Usher ’61 
Timothy Mitsuo Uyeki ’81 
Julianna van Lutsenburg Maas '87 
Andrea Gwinn Van Hook ’87 
Vivian Ann Vankai 84 

Doris Cunneen Vargo ’50 
Mildred Graham Vasan '51 
Brian A. Vaughan '86 

Jackie Vaughn '54 

Suzanne Marie Verheul '77 
Elizabeth Lynn Vesley ’81 
Carol Flannery Wade 68 
Jon Mark Wagner ’71 
Leanne Cupp Wagner '76 
Laurel Diehl Wainwright ’80 
Nancy Plummer Wakely ‘53 
David Walker ’85 

John Fries Walker '65 

Lynn Diane Walker °73 
Laurel Teresa Wallace '80 

E. James Wampler ‘61 
Charles David Wantman '63 
Mildred Elaine Warner '79 
John Dudley Watson '52 
Margaret Eaton Watts ‘58 
Martin Sanford Wayne '56 
Daniel Louis Weber '73 

Eric Taylor Weber °57 
Kimberly Marie Weiler '85 
Matt Christopher Weimer ‘88 
Elizabeth Shaw Weiner '56 
Stephanie Fern Weinstein '83 
Tiberiu Czvi Weisz ‘77 
Elizabeth Welch '80 

Frank Welsch '86 

Sandra Gay Welsh ‘87 

Gloria Stolzoff Werner ‘62 
Lawrence Michael Wexler ‘72 
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Donald Maurice Weyl '67 
Diane Butler Whalin '79 

John Christopher Wheeler '63 
Sidney Smith Whelan ‘88 
Harold Frederick Wherley '29 
Jennifer Lynn Whipple '85 
James Wright Whitaker *60 
Ewart John White '72 

Janis Gail White '78 

Tara Loraine Whitehill '79 
Ann Prentiss Wickham ’83 
Ernestine Annette Williams '83 
Laura Coleman Williams '79 
Ralph Kinnard Williams '65 
Scott Clarence Wilmot *80 
Miles Shirley Winder "69 
Stephen Bayle Wineberg ’67 
Alison Leah Wing ’84 
Stephen Staley Wise '57 
James Paul Withers ’87 

Eric Bradford Witte ’87 
Merry Foxworth Wittey °67 
Joseph Lindsey Womack ’83 
Kenneth Hall Woodside '59 
Alison Evelyn Woodward °72 
Arthur Amos Woodward ’38 
Marjorie Virginia Woodwell ’81 
Bradley Judson Woodworth ’73 
Amy Christine Worden ’85 
Jerry Carl Worsham 57 
Linda Gratz Worthman ’62 
Wilda Mickey Wyse ’59 

Henri Marc Yaker '49 

Doreen Gay Yamamoto '79 
Glenn Barry Yeffeth ’83 
Sheila Allen Yeomans ’66 
Holly Stern Ynostroza ’59 
Dennis Andrew Young 64 
Gretchen Lobmiller Young '56 
John Foster Young ’83 
Marjorie Suzann Young-Davids "53 
Rachel Lauren Yurman °78 
Sarah Moorhead Zafra '63 
Andrew Zajac ‘78 

Pamela Kay Zeldin ’81 
Thomas Fred Zelenka ‘71 
Herbert David Zeman ’65 
Thomas Andrew Zener ’63 
Wendy Paula Ziner ‘81 

Daniel Baron Zucker '81 


ALUMNI IN SERVICE TO OBERLIN 
COLLEGE (ASOC VISITORS) 
Jeffrey Alan Blakely '74 

Joanie Elizabeth Blank °59 

Ellen Davidson Buck '68 
Carmelo Charles Galante '84 
Jacob Astor Gayle ’79 

Thomas Baron Gold '70 

Masako Hayashi ’76 

Sylvia Elaine Hood-Washington ’80 
Daniel Roy Kelliher °75 

Jeffrey Wayne Levi ’75 

Aaron Mark Levin '68 

Andrew Maximilian Manshel '78 
Ira Seth Mellman °73 

Ellen Judith Molotsky '87 
Martha Anne Moody '77 

John Carl Neville ’85 

Eric John Nilson ’82 

Thomas Grant Ricketts '71 
Raymond Gilbert Romero '76 
Geoffrey Sayre McCord '79 
John Erwin Schwarz ‘61 

Debra Beth Seltzer °84 

Niara Sudarkasa °57 
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Paul Daniel Welch '77 
Thomas Richard Wolanin '65 
Kristy Freeman Woods '77 
Diane Carol Yu °73 


WINTER TERM 

HOUSING DIRECTORS 
Dorothy Rockwell Avery '55 
Henry Barton Robison Beale '65 
Susan Yates Beale "66 

Ross James Beatty '68 

Ethan Thomas Bodin ’89 
Susan Cohn ’80 

Linda Hoffman Dwyer '66 
Donald C. Farley °48 

Martha Struthers Farley °49 
George Cranston Giles "55 
Dorothy Krinitz Grimm ’62 
Katherine Ann Hagen ‘65 
Josephine Jacobson Hoge ’61 
Daniela Dana Hollander ’87 
Vivian Hopkins Jackson *68 
Helma Freitag Lanyi '62 
Emily Grace Miller '82 
Dorothea Morgan ’41 
Mariette Hiu Newcomb '56 
Carol Throop Pollak ’58 
William Pollak °58 

Marion Benson Proud 53 
Catherine Elizabeth Snow °66 
Susan Dean Van de Water '75 
Martha Bowditch Weyl '29 


WINTER TERM 

PROJECT DIRECTORS 
Suzanne Brown Adams ’60 
Leslie Carol Ancrum ’79 
David Moss Arnow °73 
Adrienne Leslie Ann Atkinson °75 
Katherine Hagstrom Baker '58 
Rodney Mylne Barker ’64 
Jesse Baumgold '71 

Henry Barton Robison Beale '65 
Ross James Beatty ’68 

Joan Marie Benson °83 
Andrew Farmer Bent ’83 
Allen Russell Bentley °67 
Joanie Elizabeth Blank ’59 
Steven Marc Bloom ’84 
Michon Alana Boston 84 
James Matthew Broadus "69 
Robert A. Brooks 

John Curtis Brown ’66 

David Michael Bruno °84 
Andrew Scott Buck °85 
Dwight William Call '68 
Joshua Greenleaf Carpenter '84 
Alan Savage Carroll '58 
Samuel Charache '51 

James Shan-Chin Chow ’85 
Lynn Marcia Cohen '86 

John Latimer Colborn '86 
Eric Atlas Davidson ’78 

Mark Borden DeGarmo 77 
John Rush Dickel 

William Mallory Dickerman '65 
Laurence Henry Dolmatch '72 
Michael Aaron Durgin '78 
John Dixon Elder 53 

David Jonathan Estrin "80 
Ellice Ann Forman 69 
Christie Seltzer Fountain '69 
Alan David Frank ’79 

Lev Jacob Fruchter '89 

Ellen Dalton Gagne ’68 

Ellen Scrimger Gordon '81] 


Jay Philip Gorney '73 
Monica Green ’80 

Mimi Halpern ’60 

Kathie Hammond ’71 
Marjory Wightman Hanson *49 
Geoffrey Eric Harris ’83 
Jean Louise Hasse ’81 
Barbara Blank Hauser ’60 
Tulle Inger Hazelrigg ’71 
Veronica Herman ’83 

Francis Ray Hewitt ’61 
Joseph Charles Hickerson °57 
Rachel Abelson Hickson 80 
Tracie Lynne Holder ’83 


Sylvia Elaine Hood-Washington ’80 


David Lane Horn ’55 

Helen Steere Horn ’54 
Eugene Huffine 

Cheryl Kaneko Ikemiya ’68 
Mark Stephen Israel ’59 
Robert Deane Jenkins '58 
Laura Kaminsky °78 
Laurence Bruce Kanter ’76 
Philip Kassen '85 

Stephanie Kaza 68 

Judith Seligson Keller ’81 
Douglas Bernard Kirkpatrick °65 
Elisabeth Devereux Klapp ’85 
Ellyn Sue Kusmin ’82 

David Jeffrey Lansner 

Peter Marshall Lavigne °79 
Alan Richard Leff ’67 

Linda Wheeler Lester '64 
Jeffrey Wayne Levi ‘75 
Wendy Maida Levy °82. 
Richard Hendricks Lewis ‘73 
Diana Sue Loeb ’85 

Leslie Ann Loveless '83 
Douglas Lee Mallory ’73 
Timothy John McCarthy '76 
Steven James McQuillin °75 
David Melman ’82 


Jonathan Roland Merril ’84 
Peter Brodie Miller ’67 
Alma Stokey Morrison '57 
Maria Orengo ’81 

Amy Lynn Paivinen ’79 
Leslie Earl Phillips °75 
Susan Lynn Phillips ’76 
Russell Warren Pittman ’73 
Richard Gerrit Poole '70 
Karen Sue Randall ’78 

Paul David Rheingold °55 
Marin Kay Ritter ’87 

Shane Christopher Rock ’84 
Nancy Moore Roth ’58 

Hal Ira Rubin ’77 

Oren David Rudavsky ’79 
Teresa Howell Saxton ’85 
John Carroll Schaefer '59 
Richard Ernest Schenk ’78 
Elaine Elizabeth Schott-Jones ’77 
Jeff Merrit Schumer 68 
Stephen Richard Shapiro ’64 
David G. Shepherd 

Michael Evan Shifter '77 
Sandra Gabrielle Shubert °77 
Barbara Wightman Soules '66 
Daniel Soyer ’79 

Anna M. Speicher ’80 

Merle Sprinzen °76 
Christopher David Stanton '71 
Edmund Warner Stiles 68 
Jane Stimpert ‘77 

Liam Garver Stokes ’84 
John Curtis Thomure ’86 
Marcia Elizabeth Uddoh °85 
Andrea Gwinn Van Hook °87 
Stephen Mark Voltz ’79 
Arthur Thomas White ’61 
Deborah Anne Wise °75 
Richard Evan Wolfson ’81 
Caroline Fraser Zinsser 52 
Janet Zwick ’86 
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TAPPAN SQUARE NOTEBOOK 


Graduation Rate is High 


The rate at which students persist to gradua- 
tion is at a five-year high, according to 
Douglass Gardner, dean of enrollment plan- 
ning. Using a computer program and the reg- 
istrar’s records of students entering in 1980 
through 1984, he has tracked students for six 
years or until their graduation. Of those en- 
tering in the first three years of that period, 
77 percent have graduated. Gardner projects 
that the comparable figure for those entering 
in the last two years will be 82 percent, an 
increase of 5 points. Six-year studies of 
classes entering in 1983 and 1984 cannot, of 
course, be completed until after 1989 and 
1990, but in the Class of 1987, 80 percent 
have already graduated. 

Comparative statistics for black students 
during the same time periods show an even 
larger gain: black students’ persistence to 
graduation has improved from 60 percent in 
the earlier period to a projected 68 percent, 
an 8-point increase. 

According to the College Board’s 1988-89 
annual survey of colleges, an average of only 
64 percent of students entering the nation’s 
four-year private institutions as freshmen 
graduate from those institutions. The “High 
School and Beyond” survey by the U.S. De- 
partment of Education’s Center for Educa- 
tion Statistics found that only 28.5 percent of 
the black students who entered a four-year 
independent college directly from high 
school in the fall of 1980 received the B.A. 
degree within six years. 

“Our admissions process is rigorous,” says 
President S. Frederick Starr. “Every person 
invited to become a student at Oberlin is ca- 
pable of succeeding in our demanding aca- 
demic program and graduating. We are com- 
mitted to backing each student to assure that 
this happens.” 

A study of persistence to graduation at 
Oberlin that was done five years ago indi- 
cated that only 70 percent graduated within 
six years and that this rate had been constant 
for several decades . However, Gardner says, 
this earlier study used a different method for 
tracking students and included some people 
who never actually enrolled at Oberlin—and 
therefore never graduated. A comparison of 
the rates between Gardner’s new study and 
the earlier one is, therefore, misleading. 

The earlier studies sparked major efforts to 
encourage students to persist to graduation. 
Counseling and learning-assistance opportu- 
nities were improved through the reorgani- 
zation of the Office of Student Support Ser- 
vices, under the leadership of Dean Patrick 
Penn. Financial-aid counseling and counsel- 
ing for students who are considering with- 
drawing were introduced. New special pro- 
grams directed specifically at minority 
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students are aimed not only at persistence to 
the baccalaureate degree but also at encour- 
aging graduate study. In addition, there have 
been quality-of-life improvements through 
major residence-hall renovations and the res- 
idential-commons program. 


“Part of the improvement can be attrib- 
uted to refined data-collection methods, re- 
sulting in far more accurate statistics than 
had been possible previously,” says Gardner. 
“But the institution-wide concerted efforts in 
the last two years have borne fruit: our stu- 
dents have responded by persisting at a 
higher rate to graduation.” 


“Even though we are pleased with the im- 
provement in Oberlin’s graduation rate,” 
Gardner says, “we are not satisfied. A top pri- 
ority of the president and his senior staff is to 
continue with major efforts toward improv- 
ing further the support given the students as 
they move toward graduation.” 
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studying in fall 1989. 


Students to Study in China 


Beginning in 1989-90, students in intermedi- 
ate-level Chinese classes may spend the fall 
semester at Yunnan University in the city of 
Kunming, People’s Republic of China, where 
they will be immersed in Chinese culture as 
they learn the language. This new program 
was one of three established in a bilateral 
agreement signed January 13 at a ceremony 
at Yunnan University. Signing for Oberlin 
were Associate Provost David Love, Profes- 
sor of East Asian Studies Vivian Hsu, and As- 
sociate Professor of History and East Asian 
Studies David Kelley. 

The second program will bring Yunnan 
faculty members to Oberlin to teach Chinese 
and to do their own research. It may also al- 
low Oberlin faculty members to spend a se- 
mester teaching at Yunnan. The third pro- 
gram establishes Shansi Association 
representatives at Yunnan. 


Bicyclists seem to take to Yunnan University’s campus, where Oberlin students will begin 
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Oberlin faculty members from the Chinese 
section of the East Asian Studies Program 
will serve as resident directors of the stu- 
dents’ Oberlin-in-China program on a rotat- 
ing basis, assisted by a half-year, half-time ad- 
ministrative assistant. In addition to teaching 
Chinese, the director will coordinate a course 
in Chinese culture that will include field trips; 
Yunnan University faculty members give lec- 
tures and other assistance with the courses. 
While many U.S. students now study in 
China, says Love, they do not have the 
chance to live with Chinese students, as 
Oberlin’s will, and their studies are not coor- 
dinated with their home institution’s curricu- 
lum. Oberlin’s program is unique in being di- 
rected by a member of its own faculty, he 
says. 

The College Faculty at its December 6 
meeting voted (with no audible dissent) to es- 
tablish the student program for a trial period 
of three years, after which it will be evalu- 
ated. Making it permanent would require a 
permanent addition to the Chinese faculty; at 
present, one faculty member teaching Chi- 
nese is paid with temporary grant money 
from the Andrew W. Mellon Foundation. The 
college Educational Plans and Policies Com- 
mittee presented to the faculty the motion to 
approve the program. 


Up to 20 students may go to China under 
the new program. While they will live in a 
new guest house for foreign scholars, they 
may, if they choose, have Chinese room- 
mates. Intermediate Chinese students who 
choose not to go will be taught in Oberlin. 


The signing ceremony took place on the 
latest of several visits to Yunnan. Last sum- 
mer Hsu and Love visited the university with 
Shansi’s executive director, Carl Jacobson, 
Emeritus Professor of Art Paul Arnold, and 
Shansi representative Joshua Howard '88, 
who was beginning his two-year stint as 
teacher of English there. Shansi, which sends 
representatives every year to various Asian 
locations, has placed its China program at 
Yunnan for a three-year trial period, Jacob- 
son says. Howard joined another rep, 
Katherine Trisolini 86, and also Nancy Hilty 
62. Hilty, a specialist in teaching English as a 
foreign language, was hired at Yunnan Uni- 
versity independently of Shansi but is now 
providing necessary on-site support for the 
program, Jacobson says. 

The university's city of Kunming, the capi- 
tal of Yunnan Province, is in southwest 
China, “practically in Burma,” Jacobson 
says—the city was the terminus of the Burma 
Road of World War II. He describes Yunnan 
as a frontier province largely inhabited by 
tribal minorities from Thailand, Laos, Viet- 
nam, and elsewhere; about 60 percent of the 
6000 students at the university are from the 
province. Admission to universities in China 
is highly selective, Jacobson says, and espe- 
cially so for the 93 national key universities, 
of which Yunnan is one. As a location for 
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Shansi, it is preferable to the technical 
schools in Shanxi Province where Shansi re- 
established its Chinese program 10 years 
ago, partly because Yunnan is a “comprehen- 
sive” university, offering courses in literature, 
philosophy, history, languages, and science. 
Arnold describes Yunnan University as 
“burgeoning,” with a new library “about the 
size of Mudd.” He knows the area well: he 
lived in the city of Kunming from 1925 to 
1930 and thereafter spent summers there un- 
til 1936, when he came to Oberlin. He re- 
turned to Kunming during World War II and 
has visited it three times since 1982. The 
mile-high city, he says, is situated “in a bowl 
surrounded by mountains”; although it is on 
the Tropic of Cancer, it has “marvelous 
weather” with a short rainy season. Because 
its residents do not have to burn coal for heat 
and it is not near concentrations of industry, 
Kunming does not suffer from the pollution 
prevalent in much of China, he says. 


Starr Named Laureate by 
Soviet Union’s Prestigious 
Literary Gazette 


Oberlin College president S. Frederick Starr 
has become the first non-Soviet citizen to be 
given the honorary title Laureate by the 
U.S.S.R.’s_ prestigious Literary Gazette (Li- 
teraturnaia Gazeta), the official organ of the 
Union of Soviet Writers. In issue number 52, 
dated December 28, 1988, the weekly news- 
paper announced its Laureate award win- 
ners for 1988, including such renowned liter- 
ary figures as poet Yevgeny Yevtushenko, 
novelist Rasul Gamzatov, and academician 
Dmitri Likhachev, a recognized leader of the 
pro-reform Soviet intelligentsia. 

The Literary Gazette is considered the So- 
viet Union’s leading cultural and _ political 
newspaper and one of the publications in 
which the issues of reform have been most 
vigorously aired. Since its founding in 1929, 
the gazette has published all major Soviet 
writers as well as such celebrated American 
authors as Ernest Hemingway, John Stein- 
beck, John Updike, Nathaniel West, and Nor- 
man Mailer. 

In early December the gazette published a 
lengthy interview with Starr titled “How 
Americans Study the U.S.S.R., and Why”; 
two years earlier the newspaper had pub- 
lished a major address Starr delivered at the 
Chautauqua—Jurmala Conference on U.S.- 
Soviet Relations, held in September 1986 
near Riga, Latvia. 

In 1988 the gazette also published a long 
article based on Starr’s 1978 book on Soviet 
architect Konstantin Melnikov—a book until 
then ignored by the Soviet press; the article 
rehabilitated Melnikov’s standing in the 
U.S.S.R. Starr is a leading authority on Soviet 
architecture of the 1920s. 


Trustees View 
Five-Year Financial Plan 


In early December the Board of Trustees con- 
sidered a financial plan for the next five 
years designed to put Oberlin College in the 
top third of its reference group of competitor 
colleges, as measured by key indicators. 
President S. Frederick Starr reported that 
during the last five years the College has 
made substantial progress. In particular 
Oberlin has gained ground in two key areas: 
admissions and development. Selectivity has 
improved, with 43 percent of applicants to 
the College of Arts and Sciences being admit- 
ted this fall compared with 67 percent five 
years ago. The percentage of alumni contrib- 
uting to the college has increased from 23 
percent to 51 percent over the same period. 
“We are well positioned to make further 
gains,” Starr told the trustees. 


As the next step to reach the top-third goal, 
the trustees approved preliminary guidelines 
to be used in preparing the 1988-89 budget. 
Under the guidelines, tuition will rise 10 per- 
cent to $13,835, with a comparable increase 
in the average financial-aid award; the fac- 
ulty compensation pool will be increased by 
8.5 percent; and the administrative-and-pro- 
fessional-staff (A&PS) pool, by 7 percent. 
(Compensation increases for unionized em- 
ployee groups—administrative assistants and 
service employees—are governed by con- 
tract.) 


The 1989-90 faculty compensation in- 
crease of 8.5 percent surpasses the increases 
of roughly 7 percent that occurred in each of 
the past two years. The financial plan calls 
for 8.5 percent increases in subsequent 
years. Discussions have begun among senior 
administrators and members of the General 
Faculty Planning Committee about changes 
in budget priorities that would allow faculty 
compensation to reach the top-third target 
more rapidly. 

The meeting saw other important develop- 
ments on the budget front. The consolidated 
five-year budget plan that I presented incor- 
porated both operating and capital expendi- 
tures. Previously, the provost had focused 
primarily on the operating budget, while 
now-retired Vice President for Business and 
Finance Dayton Livingston had developed 
the capital budget. Joining me in reviewing 
capital-spending needs was the new vice 
president for operations, Donna Raynsford, 
assisted by the new director of facilities plan- 
ning and construction, Robert Meyer. 


Capital spending plans for the next few 
years will place greater emphasis on pro- 
grammatic needs in academic areas. Projects 
undertaken to date have included many in 
the housing and dining system as well as 
some in academic areas. These projects were 
selected to strengthen the environment for 
recruiting and retaining students in the face 
of the decline in the number of 18-year-olds 
between now and 1992. They went a long 
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way toward solving deferred maintenance 
problems within the dormitories—deferred 
maintenance representing a past loan that 
has come due. “We have succeeded in re- 
cruiting greater numbers of students into the 
applicant pool,” says Dean of Enrollment 
Planning Douglass Gardner. “We now can be- 
gin to shape each new class, rather than hav- 
ing it shaped for us.” 

Funds to complete the current phase of the 
renovation and construction program as well 
as money to begin several new projects will 
be included in a bond issue to be placed in 
March. The issue is expected to be from $12 
to $15 million and will complete a program 
of external financing of about $45 million. 

The first phase enabled significant im- 
provements in Tank, Talcott, Baldwin, North, 
Keep, and Allencroft residence halls. The 
second phase, now under way, includes the 
expansion of the Conservatory Library, reno- 
vation of the upper floors of the Carnegie 
Building for the Department of Geology, and 
construction of the north campus dining/so- 
cial hall. The third phase will include very 
costly, but necessary, multimillion-dollar im- 
provements in the College’s sewer connec- 
tions to the city’s upgraded sewer system. It 
will also include the construction of an addi- 
tion to Kettering Hall to house the neuros- 
cience program. 

At a lengthy meeting of the trustees’ Build- 
ing and Grounds Committee, Vice President 
Raynsford outlined new procedures for plan- 
ning and monitoring physical-plant projects. 
These procedures are being established, ac- 
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During the 1988 tour, ASYO conductors Leonid Nikolayev, music 
director of the Moscow Conservatory of Music Symphony Orches- 


cording to Raynsford, “to ensure that ade- 
quate time and effort are given to the plan- 
ning and programming phase of capital proj- 
ects.” Under these revamped procedures, as 
a project develops, its cost, design, schedule, 
and impact are continuously monitored. 
—Sam Carrier 
College Provost 


South African 
Exchange Postponed 


Because student representatives at the Uni- 
versity of the Western Cape in Cape Town 
say that they were not consulted in time to 
prepare the student body there for the ex- 
change program with Oberlin, no students 
from Oberlin went to the university to study 
this semester. The program announced last 
spring has been postponed but not cancelled, 
according to Associate Professor William 
Scott, chair of the Black Studies Department. 

The program had to be approved by both 
the university administration and the univer- 
sity student association, Scott says. The ad- 
ministration, which endorses the program, 
plans to hold talks with the student represen- 
tative council (SRC) this month, and the con- 
venor of the university faculty senate “ex- 
pressed hope that the concerns of the SRC 
would be resolved this term, enabling an 
Oberlin team to be received at the univer- 
sity” in September or in January 1990, Scott 
says. He adds that the office of Archbishop 


Desmond Tutu remains “staunchly commit- 
ted to the project.” 

Meanwhile, Scott is teaching a course this 
semester that is preparing students for partic- 
ipation in the program: Contemporary His- 
tory and Politics of South Africa. 


ASYO Tour Extended 


“A second season for this unprecedented or- 
chestra will be splendid for the musicians, in- 
ternational understanding, and for Oberlin,” 
says Conservatory Dean David Boe, of this 
coming summer’s reprise for the American- 
Soviet Youth Orchestra (ASYO). This year’s 
tour will include not only the U.S.S.R. and the 
U.S. but also Western Europe. Boe, who is 
executive director of the project, notes that 
“everyone who was involved with last sum- 
mer’s project, including the audiences, will 
attest to its extraordinary success both here 
and abroad. The musicians who participated 
often called the experience ‘life-changing.’” 

Conservatory personnel held U.S. audi- 
tions between February 13 and 26 at music 
schools in Houston, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Seattle, Denver, Minneapolis, Chicago, 
Bloomington (Indiana), Rochester (New 
York), Boston, New York City, Baltimore, 
Winston-Salem (North Carolina), Miami, and, 
on February 18 and 19, in Oberlin. 

Cities that the orchestra may visit include 
Amsterdam (the Concertgebouw), Bonn, Co- 
logne, and Interlaken, Switzerland (for the 
Interlakner Festwochen). Among American 
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tra, and Larry Rachleff, Oberlin associate professor of conducting, 
share the applause in Moscow's Hall of Columns. 
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sites being considered are Los Angeles and 
Minneapolis, as well as northern Ohio. 


At the Soviets’ request, rehearsals will take 
place at the Moscow State Conservatory, 
which is, Boe says, “the premiere conserva- 
tory in the Soviet Union. Emil Gilels, 
Sviatoslav Richter, and David Oistrakh are 
among its renowned graduates. Coaching by 
members of the faculty of the Moscow Con- 
servatory will be a unique opportunity for 
the American musicians.” 


Last year the American cosponsors of 
ASYO were Oberlin and AFS Intercultural 
Programs. In 1989 Oberlin is the sole Ameri- 
can sponsor; the ultimate Soviet sponsor is 
the U.S.S.R. Ministry of Culture. 


Jack Matlock, Jr., the U.S. ambassador to 
the Soviet Union, recently called the ASYO 
“one of the outstanding successes of U.S.—So- 
viet youth exchanges. This project,” he said, 
“which allowed young American and Soviet 
musicians to work together for the first time, 
is highly valued by U.S. and Soviet officials 
for the promotion of mutual understanding 
between our two countries and the develop- 
ment of music education and training. We at 
the U.S. Embassy in Moscow have witnessed 
the special contribution this project has made 
to establishing ties with Soviet specialized in- 
stitutions and Soviet youth. The joint classes, 
joint performances, and the opportunity to 
live together and visit each other’s homes 
have had an overwhelming impact on the 
musicians involved in the project.” 


Rotberg Reelected 


Alumni Trustee Robert Rotberg ’55 began his 
second six-year term on the Board of Trust- 
ees January 1, having been reelected in the 
1988 alumni-trustee election. He received 
3671 votes; Yuan Chang ’56 received 2462. 
Twenty-five percent of the 24,524 alumni eli- 
gible to vote returned valid ballots. 


Students Perform 
at Kennedy Center 


Troy Kenneth Stuart—a senior cello major 
from Baltimore—performed in an ensemble 
headed by Isaac Stern at the 1988 Kennedy 
Center Honors tribute to violinist, conductor, 
and teacher Alexander Schneider. The pro- 
gram took place December 4 in Washington, 
D.C., and was broadcast on CBS network 
television December 30. 

A chamber musician who was for many 
years the second violinist of the Budapest 
String Quartet and also Pablo Casals’ con- 
certmaster, Schneider—along with Kennedy 
Center honorees Alvin Ailey, George Burns, 
Myrna Loy, and Roger Stevens, founding 
chairman of the Kennedy Center—was rec- 
ognized for lifetime achievement in the per- 
forming arts. 
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The ensemble Stuart joined comprised 
members of four generations of musicians in- 
fluenced by Schneider; it included Stern, vio- 
linist Jaime Laredo, cellist Sharon Robinson, 
and Guarneri Quartet violist Michael Tree, 
as well as nine former participants in 
Schneider’s New York String Orchestra Semi- 
nar, which has been held annually since 
1969. Stuart participated in the seminar last 
year, one of some 60 students accepted from 
more than 200 applicants. 


Each of the seminar graduates paid hom- 
age to Schneider during the program. 


“The most moving tribute,” according to 
the Washington Post (December 5) came 
from Stuart, the youngest student present. 
He thanked Schneider for teaching him that 
“with hope, discipline, and love of one’s art, 
inner-city Baltimore is not that far from 
Carnegie Hall.” 


Five Oberlin students—a record number— 
were selected for Schneider's New York 
String Orchestra Seminar this year. The viol- 
ists—four of only 10 in the orchestra—were 
juniors Jennifer Stahl (Spring Valley, New 
York) and Lisa Whitfield (Philadelphia), who 
are students of Associate Professor of Viola 
Jeffrey Irvine, and senior Jenny Douglass 
(Newton, Massachusetts) and junior Laura 
Jensen (Sarasota), students of Teacher of Vi- 
ola Lynne Ramsey. The fifth Oberlin student 
selected was sophomore violinist Jennifer 
Carsillo (Menlo Park, California), who studies 
with Professor of Violin Marilyn McDonald. 

The orchestra, which met over the Christ- 
mas holidays, played two concerts in Carne- 
gie Hall (one on Christmas Eve) and a con- 
cert in the Kennedy Center. Chamber-music 
coaches for the students included Felix 
Galamir and Michael Tree. 


Troy Stuart 


New Treasurer Manages 
College Endowment 


“To protect the principal and make it grow” is 
how treasurer Charles Tharp describes his 
new job objective as manager of Oberlin Col- 
lege’s endowment, now valued at $203 mil- 
lion. He is the first person to hold the job full 
time; formerly, the vice president for busi- 
ness and finance looked after the endow- 
ment along with other college finances. 

Any increase in the College’s income, Pres- 
ident S. Frederick Starr notes, must come 
from tuition, gifts, or the endowment. “Our 
tuition is already high,” he says, “and giving 
to Oberlin has soared recently. Our great 
frontier is, therefore, the endowment. 
Charles Tharp, working with the trustees’ In- 
vestment Committee, provides just the ex- 
pertise needed to maximize return in this 
crucial area.” 

Tharp, who has already met with the In- 
vestment Committee, has been working with 
large sums of tax-exempt money since 1976, 
when he joined General Investment Funds, 
which handles the pension funds of Gen- 
Corp, Inc. of Chevy Chase, Maryland, and 
Akron, Ohio. In 1982 he was a presidential 
appointee to the Pension Benefit Guaranty 
Corporation (a U.S. government agency 
comparable to the FDIC), where he later 
served as deputy executive director and then 
as executive director. Since 1985 he has been 
a vice president of GenCorp, with responsi- 
bilities for new investment strategies for Gen- 
eral Investment Funds. 

After graduating cum laude from Yale Uni- 
versity in 1972, Tharp went to England to 
study international law at Oxford University, 
earning the B.A. in jurisprudence in 1975 
and the M.A. (Oxon) in 1980. 
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Charles Tharp 


While pension funds and the College’s en- 
dowment have their tax-exempt status in 
common, the goals for their investment may 
be very different, Tharp says. The working 
conditions for their managers may be differ- 
ent, too. When he worked for the govern- 
ment he was part of its bureaucracy, and at 
GenCorp he has been necessarily “divorced 
from the life of the GenCorp corporation.” At 
Oberlin he will be directly involved with at 
least one campus office, that of senior trust 
officer David Clark’s capital ventures, and he 
looks forward, he says, to a “collegial” rela- 
tionship with faculty and staff members. 
Tharp has met many of them in the several 
visits that he has made to the campus. 
“Oberlin is an exciting place,” he says, noting 
especially the “tremendously attractive 
musical life.” 


NEH Awards to Three 


Three faculty members—Vladimir Brovkin, 
assistant professor of government and Dana 
Faculty Fellow; Ana Cara, associate profes- 
sor of Spanish; and Gilbert Meilaender, pro- 
fessor of religion—have won National En- 
dowment for the Humanities (NEH) 
fellowships that will support their research 
projects during 1989-90. 

Brovkin’s project, entitled “Political Parties 
and Social Movements in the Russian Civil 
War,” traces the destruction of the Commu- 
nists’ opposition parties—the Mensheviks 
and the Socialist Revolutionaries—in Lenin’s 
Russia. While there have been several stud- 
ies of the Bolshevik Revolution and the civil 
war, Brovkin says. 
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iod.” Together with his already-published 
book, The Mensheviks after October, his 
new project is “designed to fill in this ‘blank 
spot’ in Soviet history.” 

Cara plans to finish her book on the verbal 
art of Jorge Luis Borges’ milonga poems. She 
has completed her research, including a se- 
ries of interviews with Borges just before he 
died in 1986; the interviews were supported 
by an NEH summer stipend. Cara has also 
been awarded research status from Oberlin 
for 1989-90. 

Meilaender, whose project is entitled 
“Christian Ethics—Public or Private,” plans to 
“consider whether a Christian vision of 
moral life may, precisely in its Christian char- 
acter, . . . address the outsider.” Among other 
issues, he will study the role of religious 
bodies and institutions in public life, asking 
“whether there is any theological reason for 
the Church to try to shape public thinking 
and deliberation.” 

The three fellowships are among 119 that 
the NEH awarded for 1989-90 under its pro- 
gram for college teachers and independent 
scholars. It received 804 applications. The 
fellowships pay $27,500 for the year. 
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Charles Grandison 
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19th Century Giant 
of American Revivalism 
(1792-1875) 


Finney Featured 


A recent example of Oberlin College Ar- 
chives support of scholarly research can 
be found in issue 20 of Christian History 
magazine, organized on the theme Cha- 
rles Grandison Finney: 19th Century Gi- 
ant of American Revivalism (1792-1875). 
Included throughout the magazine are 
photos loaned by the archives that cor- 
respond to articles featuring Finney’s life 
and work: American Revivalism, 
Oberlin, and Finney’s friends, critics, 
and “sweethearts.” 


Students’ Notes 


Junior James Blandy (Troy, New York) has 
been named Oberlin NCR Computer Scholar 
for 1988-89. Each year since 1986, through 
the Ohio Foundation of Independent Col- 
leges (OFIC), the NCR Corporation has 
awarded a personal computer to a student at 
each of the 36 OFIC institutions. Blandy’s 
proposal for constructing a parallel process- 
ing computer was judged “the most imagina- 
tive and substantial project of those re- 
ceived” this year, says Associate Provost 
David Love, a member of Oberlin’s selection 
committee. ...Sophomore Daniel Foster 
(Washington, D.C.) and artist diploma candi- 
date Zhao Yu (Beijing, China) have won 
prizes in the recent Wurlitzer collegiate artist 
competition of the Music Teachers National 
Association, Ohio strings division. Foster 
won second prize; Yu won first prize. .. .At 
the Case Western Reserve Baroque Music 
Competition in late January harpsichordist 
and artist diploma candidate Jeannette 
Sorrell (Oberlin) was awarded first prize 
($2000) and viola da gambist Anne Morgan 
(Baltimore) won second prize ($1000). Claire 
Fontijn 83 won third prize as performer on 
baroque flute. 


Faculty Notes 


An article by Professor of Music Theory 
Warren Darcy is part of the 1988 Bayreuth 
Festival program book issued in conjunction 
with the new production of Richard Wagner’s 
Das Rheingold. The article, ‘““Alles was ist, 
endet!’” (Everything that is, ends!): Erda’s 
“Prophecy of World Destruction,” was com- 
missioned by the festival; it was the only ar- 
ticle by an American author published in this 
year’s seven Bayreuth Festival program 
books. .. .Assistant Professor of Geology 
; - a = Mary Droser has re- 


ceived an $18,000 
grant from the Petro- 
leum Research Fund 
of the American 
Chemical Society for 
a two-year study of 
the record left by 
soft-bodied orga- 
nisms during their 
first 200 million years 
on earth—the Cam- 
brian and Ordovician eras. .. .Professor of 
Music Education Herbert Henke presented 
four music-teaching and eurhythmics work- 
shops for music and classroom teachers at 
the annual conference of the European 
Council of International Schools held in Ham- 
burg, West Germany, in November. . . .Pro- 
fessor of Black Studies Calvin Hernton has 
been hired as a technical consultant for ABC 
Television drama “Hawk” at the request of 
actor Avery Brooks ’70, who stars in the se- 
ries. ...A book by Professor of East Asian 
Studies Vivian Hsu titled A Reader in Post- 
Cultural Revolution Chinese Literature has 


Droser 
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been published by the Chinese University in 
Hong Kong. It includes fiction and feature ar- 
ticles by Chinese writers and critical essays 
by Hsu. In December, Hsu gave a talk, “De- 
signing Intermediate and Advanced Chinese 
Language Teaching Materials Based on Con- 
temporary Films,” at the second Interna- 
tional Conference on Teaching Chinese as a 
Second Language, held in Taipei, Taiwan. 
.. Professor of Government Ronald Kahn 
was one of eight political scientists recently 
elected to two-year terms on the national 
governing board of the American Political 
Science Association. ...Clayton Koppes, 

— Irvin E. Houck Pro- 
fessor in the Humani- 
ties, has been 
awarded the Theo- 
dore C. Blegen Prize 
by the Forest History 
Society for the best 
article on environ- 
mental and forest his- 
tory published in 
1987. That article, 
“Efficiency/Equity/ 
Esthetics: Towards a Reinterpretation of the 
American Conservation Movement,” was 
published in Environmental Review. . . .El- 
len Lazarus, research associate in anthro- 
pology, has won the 1988 Rudolph Virchow 
Prize for her paper, “Theoretical Consider- 
ations for the Study of the Doctor-Patient Re- 
lationship: Implications of a Perinatal Study,” 
which was published last year in Medical An- 
thropology Quarterly. Awarded by the Soci- 
ety for Medical Anthropology, the Virchow 
prize is given each year for the published pa- 
per that best reflects and extends critical per- 
spective in the field... .Professor of Violin 
Marilyn McDonald, a member of the 
Smithson String Quartet, recently returned 
from a tour of France, Germany, and the 
Netherlands with that ensemble. The tour in- 
cluded a performance at the Concertgebouw 
in Amsterdam. The quartet has recently re- 
leased recordings of Beethoven’s complete 
Opus 18 String Quartets on the Smithsonian 
label and a recording of Haydn’s String Quar- 
tets Opus 77 and Opus 103 for the Harmonia 
Mundi label. . . . A paper by associate profes- 
sor of philosophy Peter McInerney was 
chosen by the American Philosophical Asso- 
ciation as the subject for a symposium, one of 
three out of 223 submissions so honored. At 
the symposium, which took place in Wash- 
ington, D.C., in December, Mclnerney’s pre- 
sentation of the paper, “What Is Still Valuable 
in Husserl’s Analyses of Inner Time-Con- 
sciousness,” was followed by a commentary 
and discussion. An abridged version of the 
paper was published in the November issue 
of the Journal of Philosophy. . . .In January 
Professor of Singing Richard Miller gave 
four series of master classes in France: for the 
Department of Education of the Ile-de- 
France; at the Marseilles Opera School; at the 


Koppes 
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Montpellier Conservatory of Music, spon- 
sored by the Regional Ministry of Culture; 
and in Paris, sponsored by the French Minis- 
try of Culture, for teachers and students of 
the French Conservatory system. He also 
was part of an adjudication committee for 
teacher candidates in Paris on behalf of the 
French Ministry of Culture. Recently Miller 
was appointed to the adjunct staff of Cleve- 
land Clinic’s department of otolaryngology 
and communicative disorders in the division 
of surgery. . . Professor of Choral Conduct- 
ing Daniel Moe was the subject of a five- 
page article in the September 1988 Choral 
Journal, published by the American Choral 
Directors Association. The article, “A Sense 
of Mission,” was written by Corydon Carlson 
88... .In January Chandra Mohanty, as- 
sistant professor of women’s studies and soci- 
ology of education, delivered a paper to a 
seminar group in the Department of Applied 
Social Studies at the University of Bradford, 
England. The title of her talk was “Race, Gen- 
der, and Work: Competing Ideologies in the 
Age of Multinationals.” She was the first in a 
series of speakers who will be addressing the 
semester-long seminar on “State, Welfare, 
and Ideology.” Mohanty was in England with 
a group of 10 students for a Winter Term 
project, “Feminist and Anti-Racist Theory 
and Activism in London.” . . . After a visit to 
Hong Kong, where he gave several master 
classes at the Music Office of Hong Kong, 
Michael Rosen, professor of percussion, 
spent the month of June in Beijing teaching 
at the Central Conservatory of Music. In Au- 
gust he was guest of Risto Pulkinnen of the 
Turku Symphony Orchestra in Finland, 
where he conducted a week-long marimba 
course at the Perhenimeni College near Hel- 
sinki. Both the marimba course and a ma- 
rimba orchestra concert Rosen conducted 
were firsts for the country of Finland. Also in 
August, he and his wife, Oberlin Visiting Pro- 
fessor of Singing Marlene Ralis Rosen per- 
formed a concert at the Turku International 
Music Festival at the Sibelius Museum, 
Turku. .. . Jeffrey Witmer, assistant profes- 
sor of mathematics, has received a Sloan 
Foundation special leave grant of $17,886 so 
that he can write a supplement on data 
analysis that may be used with any standard 
elementary statistics textbook. The supple- 
ment will present for statistical analysis “real 
sets of data” on, for example, “the 1970 draft 
lottery, the failure of the Space Shuttle O- 
rings... , the effect of race on the imposition 
of the death penalty, the 1936 Literary Digest 
poll, and the effect of vitamin C on cancer 
patients.” Witmer’s project grew out of a 
1987 workshop on statistics in the liberal arts 
sponsored by the Sloan Foundation, where 
mathematicians from various colleges con- 
cluded “that students should be introduced to 
statistics through data-centered courses” in- 
stead of the courses centered “on mathemati- 
cal theory and formulas” offered at most lib- 
eral-arts colleges. 


WINTER TERM 
(continued from page 11) 


(Hampden, Maine) served an internship 
directed by Barbara Blank Hauser ’60 at 
the Family Service Clinic in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. At this mental health 
clinic that works with the Massachusetts 
court system, Kate performed data en- 
try for a year-end report on juveniles in 
court; helped admit to the clinic di- 
vorced parents and their children; ob- 
served some court proceedings on di- 
vorce; and generally “hung out.” She 
also helped Ingrid Wheelock ’86, who is 
an intake worker and administrative as- 
sistant at the clinic, with her relitigation 
study, performing some analysis and 
more data entry. 

Kate is one of several Oberlin Winter 
Term students Hauser has worked with 
in the Cambridge clinic. Ingrid 
Wheelock was introduced to the clinic 
during one of her own Winter Terms 
there, and senior Marla Desatnik (Lo- 
rain, Ohio) was at the clinic last year. 

“We're fortunate to be able to use Win- 
ter Term students,” says Hauser, who 
sees each project as a “mutual process.” 
Hauser says she “feel[s] committed to 
spreading the word” about Winter Term; 
she is interested in “broadening the net,” 
she says, of an Oberlin College educa- 
tion. “I’m sorry I didn’t have [Winter 
Term],” says Hauser, who graduated 
nine years too early to benefit from the 
program as a student. Asked whether 
she will continue to invite Oberlin stu- 
dents to her work site, she replies, “Ab- 
solutely.” 

Ingrid Wheelock says that in discuss- 
ing Winter Term with graduates of other 
schools without a similar opportunity, 
she finds the others “envious.” She obvi- 
ously thinks they have reason for their 
envy. “I think [Winter Term is] a really 
good thing. It’s definitely what you make 
of it.” Wheelock thinks she may have 
made too much of it her freshman year. 
“] did independent reading and wrote a 
20-page paper on women and eating dis- 
orders. | did a literature review and in- 
terviewed clinicians. It was a lot of 
work.” A psychology major, Wheelock 
used all three of her Winter Terms to ex- 
plore the field of clinical psychology and 
related areas, such as social work. 

Headed for a clinical Ph.D. program in 
psychology, she will leave the Cam- 
bridge clinic to broaden her work expe- 
rience before entering graduate school 
and says the people she has met through 
her work with Hauser—which all began 
with Winter Term—puts her in an effec- 
tive network to achieve these goals. (| 
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ALUMNI ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Fall ASOC Visitors Talk 
about Music, Art, Science, 
and Politics 


Five alumni helped teach Professional 
Development for Musicians, a one-credit 
course elected this fall semester by 21 
conservatory students. The course was 
coordinated by Jean Janes, lecturer in 
ee professional de- 
velopment and as- 
sistant director of 
the Office of Ca- 
reer Development 
and Placement. 
Ellyn Kusmin 
82, who devised 
Meeox an individual ma- 
{M@y jor in arts man- 
Kusmin agement at Ober- 


to Oberlin. 


lin and is now general manager at Sheldon 
Soffer artsmanagement agency, spoke on 
careers in her field. Ellyn is enrolled in the 
MBA program at Fordham University. 
Earl Spielman ’64, an Oberlin double- 
degree graduate with a Ph.D. degree in 
musicology, in his talk called “Copyright 
and Responsibility,” told students tales of 
using only two bars of music to track 
down a plagiarized melody. Earl is presi- 
dent of Copyright Infringement Consult- 
ants, Inc., a business that researches 
public domain statuses of musical works 
and prepares musical analyses and pro- 
fessional opinions for attorneys, music 
publishers, and advertising agencies. 
Margaret Cusack Absalom ’75, a lead- 
ing soprano with the New York City Op- 
era and former voice student with a 
Master in Music Theater degree from 
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Oberlin, spoke on carving out a per- 
formance career. 

Charles Harbutt 83 earned a Bachelor 
of Fine Arts in Technological Media de- 
gree by creating an individual major at 
Oberlin. He continued to define his own 
niche in the music world by founding 
Synesthetics, Inc., a music-production 
firm in New York City. He spoke about 


Spielman Cusack 


John Rodell Bechtel 30 

Helen Thomas Benghauser 38 

Lois Newcomb Bentley ’32 

Zeta DeVol Bitter ’30 

Mary Gay Blunt ’36 

Craig McWilliam Bollman ’32 

James Henry Bows 36 

Mary Caroline Boyd 33 

Jean Jollay Brandon ’37 

Dorothy MacFadden 
Brumfield '36 

Carlton Glen Bucher ’34 

Mary Elizabeth Burnett ’31 


CLASSES OF 1940-49 


Patrick Ivan Abare '44 

Emil Abramovic '49 

Walter Robert Allegood '49 
Calvin Richard Anderson '42 
Gonzalo Caballero Apunte '46 
Mary Reynolds Arter '41 
John Peter Atherton '42 
Mobola Agboola Ayorinde ‘42 


CLASSES OF 1900-09 


Minnie Frances Adams ’03 
LaVerne Lane Betts ’07 

Helen Wales Bozarth ’08 
Florence Holt Breckenridge ’08 
Katherine Gould Brennan ’06 


CLASSES OF 1910-19 


Hazel Paine Adams '10 
Benjamin Wesley Allen 716 
Enid Garretson Allen 13 
Edith Wood Andrews ’18 
Bedros Kevork Apelian ’12 
Ruth Clifton Ashley °17 
Margaret Helen Aylard ’17 
Wesley Marvin Bagby '17 
Walter Abraham Bark ’13 
Doris Crofoot Baus ’17 
Edna Bruner Benner '15 
Elizabeth Bassett Benson '13 
Gladys M. Best ’18 

Jessie Bidwell 15 

Agnes Reiniger Bieber '19 
Walter Bayha Bird 15 
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Mary Zoe Bissell '14 

Carl C. Bizer ’15 

Mildred H. Blair ’18 

Helen Basey Boynton 13 
Arthur Norman Brown ’16 
Doris Marjorie Bugbey '16 
Edith Moore Burton '18 


CLASSES OF 1920-29 


Olive Aileen Fishbeck Ainger ’20 

Florence Van Alstine Alsdorf ’28 

Elizabeth Ammann ’27 

Arthur Samuel Anderson ’26 

Georgeanna Ellsworth 
Anderson ’29 

H. Virginia Old Anderson '26 

Thomas McCauley Anderson ’21 

Yoko Yokoyama Ando ’26 

Marion Wallace Augenti ’20 

Elsie Angle Ayres '28 

Lydia Anna Baer ’26 

Marie Hahn Baker '25 

Harriet Ely Bard ’28 

Mary McKinley Barnes ‘21 


Arthur Cassell Bates ’24 
Robert Warren Bauman ’27 
Ethel Klingler Bedford '20 
Mildred Metcalf Beetham ’23 
Marjorie Grace Best '27 
Frances Johnson Bishop ’25 
Elsa Gunnarson Bissell ’26 
Beulah Kinna Blanch ’23 
Sarah Bowen '24 

Patricia MacDonald Boyer '21 
Harriet McMahill Bradley '26 
Bernice Bott Braming '29 
Mildred Josephine Brigham '20 
Florence Louise Brouse '22 
Vera Pauline Brown ’28 


CLASSES OF 1930-39 


Isaiah Henry Addison ’31 
Beatrice Lane Anderson "32 
Gladys Harris Anderson °34 
Inez Perry Ashby '36 
Martha McKnight Baker '32 
Vernon Raymond Barrett 31 


Ann McNeill Bachand °45 
Blake Orval Baird ’46 
Marie Fernandez Baranano '42 
Francis Elmer Barnhart '40 
Frances Mary Barrett '47 
David Lewis Beaty '47 
Russell Adams Bliss 46 
Frank Warren Blodgett °43 
Ellen Hammond Blue "44 
Lasca Hospers Bogdanove ‘46 
George Norris Bollenback "40 
Robert Harley Bond ‘45 
Evelyn Junge Bort '48 
William Gordon Bosworth ‘48 
Edward Lee Breckenridge “49 
Marjorie Wyckoff 
Breckenridge '49 
John Warren Brett ‘42 
Leonora Hull Brown ‘40 
Marilyn Brown ‘48 
Stanley Dean Brumby ‘49 
Albert Taylor Buckmaster ‘48 
Frances Wettach Bullard ‘45 
Charles Edward Butler “42 
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that niche to the class. (See the “Class 
Notes” section of this issue for more on 
Charles Harbutt and Synesthetics.) 
Scott Schillin '68, a former piano stu- 
dent of the late Emil Danenberg, is assis- 
tant manager of the Boston Symphony, 
responsible for the Boston Pops and the 
Youth Program. He spoke on a career in 
the orchestra. 
Other ASOC Talks 
During the October 28 weekend the 
Shansi student committee sponsored 
guest lectures by Richard Tucker 60, ad- 


Harbutt Schillin 


junct professor at the University of Mich- 
igan School of Natural Resources, and 
his wife, Lia Frede Tucker. Both presen- 
tations were part of an Indian-weekend 
celebration. Dick, a history major at 
Oberlin who later earned a Ph.D.degree 
in history from Harvard University, gave 
a slide program titled “Deforestation in 
Tropical Asia: Past Results and Present 
Trends,” showing examples of vegeta- 
tion and soil changes he and Lia ob- 
served on visits to India. Lia, recently re- 
turned from a pilgrimage in Tibet, 
presented a slide program called “A 
Buddhist Pilgrimage across Tibet.” 

At the invitation of the Philosophy De- 
partment Joseph Rouse ’73 gave a fall 
lecture, “The Narrative Reconstruction 
of Science.” Joseph is associate profes- 
sor of philosophy and science at Wes- 
leyan University. After completing his 
philosophy major at Oberlin, he earned 
M.A. and Ph.D. degrees in philosophy at 


Northwestern University. 

This fall Joseph Graves '77, faculty 
member in the Department of Ecology 
and Evolutionary Biology at the Univer- 
sity of California at Irvine, met with sci- 
ence faculty to discuss support of minor- 
ity students in science and with minority 
science students at Afrikan Heritage 
House. He also gave a biology seminar 
on his research into the genetic basis of 
life span in Drosophila melanogaster, 
the common fruit fly. 

A frequent speaker under the ASOC 


Tucker 


CLASSES OF 1950-59 


Rosslyn King Adamson ’59 

Stephen Adelstein '59 

Judith Abbott Adrian °55 

Emanuel Oyewole Akingbala '51 

Ethan Toby Allen ’53 

Thomasena Davis Allen "56 

Gretschen Zimmerman 
Amphlet ’59 

Rong An ‘59 

Elizabeth Sorensen Anderson '56 

Joan Morrison Anderson °52 

Joseph Lenough Anderson ’52 

Paul Arvid Anderson ’52 

Caroline Sidney Arnold ’58 

Satish Kumar Arora '53 

Albert Durelle Bailey ‘58 

David Wesley Baker ’59 

James Stanley Ballinger '53 

Robert Crowninshield Ballou ’59 

Anne Kiefer Battarel '55 

Jonathan Michael Bazer '59 

David Willard Beal ’57 

John Lawrence Beardman '59 

Elmaryne Murphy Beeson '55 

Joan Shoemaker Ben-Yosef '58 

Reuven Ben-Yosef '58 

Charles Wyllis Benjamin °53 

Carolyn Lejonhud Bennanzar °57 

John Galleher Bennett '56 

Merle Gustave Benson °54 

Nancy Dougherty Best ’53 

Marvyne Elizabeth Betsch ’55 

Charles Wesley Biddle '54 

Patricia Lockwood Bidle ’55 

Arlene Lehman Bigham '56 

John Kyle Bigham 56 

Nancy Barrett Blais ’57 

Frank Richard Bliss 52 

Joyce Johnson Block ’50 

Janet K. Bloom ’59 

Carl Dean Bobbish °53 

Helen Benton Boley '59 

Jurgen Boll ’52 

John Simon Bollinger '59 

Francis Guy Bondurant "59 

David Lee Bowerman ’51 
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Margaret Morrison Boyer '59 
Arthur William Braiman ’58 
Louise Irene Lander Bram ‘59 
Charles Ernest Brandow '52 
Eva Adamack Brandow ‘52 
Marian Wheeler Braumoeller '56 
Richard Calvin Braun ’57 
Agnes Boyer Brennan 50 
Walter Joseph Brennan ’50 
Scott Robison Bridge °59 
Gertrude Penner Brown °52 
Elinor Shapiro Brownstein '55 
Karen Meyer Bruggemann ‘58 
Beth Elaine Bruno 59 

Phyllis Taylor Bucknell '59 
Carolyn McMillen Burket '52 
Sylvia Lisowski Buzby '58 
Joan Braymer Byrens '59 


CLASSES OF 1960-69 


Sarah Tatham Abbott 62 
Wilson Lynn Abbott '69 
William Lloyd Adams °62 

Rolf Knatvold Ager '68 

Susan Ain 63 

Cynthia Sue Aiton "69 

Alev Naile Aksoy '65 

Jay Richard Albright "68 
Webster Blakeley Alcott °67 
George Ferdinand Alexander '60 
Margaret Alexander '67 
Joseph Robert Leon Alpher "63 
Thad Paul Alton '67 

Verna Ringer Amakawa ’67 
Yoshiaki Amakawa ‘66 
Stephen Benjamin Amdur 62 
Badia Amor 68 

Sharon Lou Anderson "62 
John Alexander Andolfatto ’61 
Rebecca Doggett Andrade '61 
Esther Jaya Appasamy '63 
Joan Motter Ashworth ‘61 
Lucille Carol Atkin ’67 

Ernest TenEyck Attwell "60 
David Karl Aurelius °61 
Warren Hollis Bacon "69 
William Edgar Bacon '67 


Joe Staten Bain '67 

Carol Jean Baker '66 

Dana Forbes Baker ’62 
Barbara Faye Ballantine '69 
Barbara Teeters Ballard 62 
John Putnam Barden ’66 
Todd Charles Barkan ’68 
David Worth Barker ’60 
Nathan Barnes ’68 

Anna Barth ’65 

Richard Pierre Barthelemy ’61 
Joanne Mary Bateman ‘66 
George Charles Bauer '69 
Linda Freeman Bauer ‘69 
Atha Jenkins Baugh '62 
Charlotte McKee Baum 66 
Linda Louise Bauman ’68 
Martin Wallace Beadle ’66 
Christopher W. P. Beall ’69 
Peter Willoughby Beauchamp 65 
Julian Neil Beaver ‘66 

Ben Lee Beck ’60 

David William Beck ’67 
Judith Lee Beck '62 

Barbara Duke Bell ’66 
Charles Robert Bell ’69 
Donna Dae Bell ’63 

Ava Bhandari Belsey '62 
Elaine Anastasia Bendock ‘68 
Kennette Mari Benedict '69 
Catherine Lynn Bengston ‘67 
Richard Wight Benjamin '69 
Maria Francesca Benotti ’69 
Claudia Marie Bentz '67 
Mark Roland Benzow °65 
Anne Elizabeth Berens '62 
Lilly Therase Berg '60 
William Edward Bickel ’67 
Robin Terry Bickle "66 
Robert Casmir Biggert °62 
Frederick James Blachly 64 
Priscilla Lane Blackwell '66 
Richard Lloyd Blackwell '62 
Judith Ann Blank '64 
Sheldon Franklin Bloch '64 
Gretchen Anne Blum 61 
Robert Stephen Blum '64 
Timothy Lee Boeschenstein '68 


Carol Ann Bogle ’68 

Charles Alfred Bogue ’69 
John Whitney Botsford 69 
Richard David Bourgin '64 
Bruce Conmore Bowers 64 
Judith Oakes Boyle ‘62 
Marjorie Tidmore Bradford ‘69 
Susan Maxwell Brainerd ’61 
Barbara Florence Branyan ‘63 
Gerald Joseph Brauer '67 
Marcia Ximena Bravo ‘65 
John Samuel Brecher ’61 
Roger Samuel Brett °69 
Charles Cromwell Brewer '61 
David Wyman Brewer '65 
Lucille Frances Brickey *60 
Caroline Latham Bridge "60 
Lawrence Terry Brillson '65 
D. Michele Jones Brisker '69 
Carolyn Barley Britton "65 
Carroll Dobrotka Brooks "64 
James Richard Brooks °65 
John Frederick Brougher "65 
Betsy Brown ‘66 

James Riley Brown '67 
Sherry L. Bruce 69 

Erich Robert Buchner '67 
Carol Lynne Buck ‘64 

Joan Marie Buell 65 

Jon Peter Bumstead °64 

Gail Landes Bunkers '60 
Barbara Dale Bunn °65 
Gayle Gwinup Burch °65 
William Campbell Burgess "60 
John James Burhenne "69 
Richard Carl Burhenne ‘64 
Paula-Sue Korman Burleson "60 
Donald Stanley Burns *68 
Stephen Anthony Burns ’61 
C. Louise Reade Burton "62 
Carol Susan Busser "64 
Shirley Smith Byl '64 


CLASSES OF 1970-79 


Edward Nelson Aaron ‘75 
Martha Bass Abernethy ‘72 
James Micheal Abraham ’78 
Richard Alva Abraham °70 


1 


program, Tom Wolanin ‘65 gave a post- 
November 8 Government Department- 
sponsored lecture, “Election '88: What 
Happened”? In Professor Paul Dawson's 
Congress: Politics and Policy Making 
class Tom also discussed students’ re- 
search projects on 1988 congressional 
races. Tom is staff director of the Sub- 
committee on Investigations for the 
House of Representatives Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. He holds 
M.A. and Ph.D. degrees in government 
from Harvard University. 

Dennis Krumholz ’73, environmental- 
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law attorney with Riker, Danzig, 
Scherer and Perretti in New Jersey, 
spoke on environmental law as a career 
option at the invitation of the Environ- 
mental Studies Program this fall. Dennis 
designed an individual major at Oberlin 
in environmental studies and received a 
J.D. degree from Boston College. 
Michael Shifter ’°77 returned to cam- 
pus in November to interview students 
for a Winter Term project in Lima, Peru, 
in the Ford Foundation’s Human Rights 
and Social Justice Program. Shifter ma- 
jored in government and sociology at 
Oberlin. As program officer for the Ford 
Foundation’s Lima office, which covers 
all of Spanish-speaking South America, 
this is the second year Michael has spon- 
sored a Winter Term project in coordina- 
tion with the College’s Latin American 
Studies Program. 
—Midge Wood Brittingham ’60 
Executive Director 
Oberlin Alumni Association 


Roberta Maneker 
is New President-Elect 


Roberta Scheff Maneker ’57 (right) was 
elected president-elect of the Oberlin 
Alumni Association this past Septem- 
ber. Current association president Wil- 
liam H. Warren ’48 (left) will continue in 
his position through the September 
Alumni Council meeting. 


Miriam Helen Abrams '77 
Lois Helen Adams-Cooper ’75 
Jonathan Steven Adler '76 
Andrew Michael Agree '75 
Elizabeth Ahmann ‘77 
Channing Changho Ahn ’'77 
Kenneth Scott Aigen ’78 
Frederick Stuart Ainslie ’72 
Densfield Seymour Alexander '76 
Marybeth Allison '74 

Javier Almanza '77 

Jay Robert Alperson ’70 
Robert Ira Altkorn '78 
Donald Ira Altman ’74 
Rosanne Marcia Altrows '75 
Leslie Ruth Amper ’76 
Ofosu Koranteng Amponsah '77 
Karl Jay Anderson '76 
Kristin Leslie Anderson '78 
Kristin Faith Anderson '79 
Louise Mary Anderson 76 
Wendy Marcia Anker ’73 
Suzanne Michele Anstey '76 
Robert Charles Apfel '74 
Phillip Armstrong ’78 
Johana Prescott Arnold '73 
Mark Geoffrey Arnold ’70 
Michael David Arnold ’74 
John Aron ’76 

Nancy Corrsin Ashman ’70 
Richard Hugo Atamian ’75 
William Andrew Atlas ’79 
Veronica Marie August ’71 
Warren Calvin Austin '76 
Carlos R. Avila ’73 

Anita Avramides '74 

Louise Ellen Backer ’77 
Mary Ann Bailey 71 
Michael Gideon Bailey '76 
William Martin Bainbridge ’75 
Dragana Ivan Bajalovic ’71 
Desiree Ayesha Baker '78 
Richard Alan Baker '71 
James Scott Ball 74 

Dale Spencer Barber '76 
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Stuart Brian Bard ’75 

Debra Barker ’71 

Yvette Marie Barksdale ’78 
Arthur Steven Barnett ’72 
Mary Ann Baroni '73 

Diane Patricia Barrett ’70 
David Matthew Barshaw ’74 
Eric Paul Barsness ’78 
Nelson Jay Bassin ’70 

Diaris Marie Bates ’75 
Cheryl Johnson Batth ’77 
Roger Paul Baxter ’74 
Richard August Baynton ’78 
Marvin David Beaulieu ’72 
Lorena Sue Beese ‘77 

Aimee Elizabeth Beggs °77 
Anthony Randolph Belcher '74 
Ruth Naomi Belchetz ’70 
Jeffrey David Bellin '77 
Bruce Dean Bender '73 
Marie-Claire Benita '76 
James Dewey Bennett ’73 
Patricia Ann Bennett '74 
Richard Anthony Beren ’71 
Ronnie Bergen '77 

Sandra Jean Bergman '72 
Daniel Michael Berkowitz ’79 
Peter Louis Berliner '70 
Susan Bensman Berning '75 
Alan Jay Bernstein '75 
Sharon Berry '73 

Barbara Ann Howe Biasiolli ’78 
Glen Frederick Bieber ’72 
Roger Allen Bieri '70 

Davis Biggs '72 

Janet Michele Billane ’75 
David Jay Bine '77 

Robert Hamilton Binkerd ’77 
George Alexander Birchette '73 
Charles Scot Birenbaum '79 
Gwendolyn Griffiths Biswas '74 
Eric Warren Black 73 

Paul Webster Blank ’72 

Eli Herschel Blavin ’76 
Valerie Lisa Bloch ’79 


Anne Linsing Bocckino ’74 
Betsy Ann Bogart '72 

Janet Elizabeth Bogen ’78 
Kathy Ann Bogin ’70 

Paula Louise Boire ’72 
Hannah Bonner '78 

Phillip Lynn Bonner '70 
Mary Beth Boucek ’77 

Allen Hugh Bowden ’79 
Corey Scott Bowen '74 
Daniel Lee Bowker °73 

Mark Lee Bowman '73 
Roxanne Arena Boyce ‘75 
Karen Allison Brahms ’75 
Maryclare Brahney '74 

Lloyd Asa Brass ’74 

Richard Jonathon Braudo '76 
Richard Alan Braunstein ’79 
Laura Lee Breeden ’73 

Linda Gail Brenner ‘70 
Carolyn Elizabeth Brentley ‘79 
Eric Robert Breslin '79 
Samuel Payton Brian '70 
Cathleen Lynnette Brinkley '78 
Alan Howard Brock '78 

Lisa Ann Brock ’79 

Deborah Ann Brod '79 
Timothy Jeremiah Broderick '76 
Mary Elizabeth Bromage '72 
Audrey Linda Broner '77 
Jerrie Pike Brooklyn '72 
Patrick Thomas Broome ‘71 
Andrea Patricia Brown '79 
Elizabeth Einerson Brown ‘70 
Gregory Cornell Brown ‘78 
James Alan Brown '70 
Jeffrey Jerram Brown '78 
Richard Myer Brown ‘70 
Robert Alan Brown '76 

Scott Loring Brown ’77 
Wanda Lenora Brown ‘78 
David Wayne Browne '74 
Kenneth Howard Bryant '72 
Edward Louis Buchanan '73 
Mark Landrum Buchanan '78 


Earl Irwin Bullen ’77 

Julie Kay Bunnell ’76 
David Wyman Burbank ’71 
James Marvin Burch ‘71 
Cheryl Lynne Burney 76 
Tommy Lee Burrell ’70 
Paul Thomas Burri '78 
Sanders Ford Burstein '75 
Deborah Mailman Burt ‘70 
Meriel Irene Burtle ‘78 
James Eugene Butt ’70 
Bonnie Lynn Buzzelli ‘76 
Janet Marie Byrd '77 


CLASSES OF 1980-88 


John Richard Abdenour °85 
Linus Samson Abrams ’80 
Gwyn Margot Adams '84 
David Ademola Adeleke '84 
Paul Ira Adelman °84 

David Elliott Adler ’82 
Cheryl! Patrice Agins ’80 
Kwadwo Owusu Agyeman '81 
Lorna Aikman ’82 

Audrey Allen Akers '84 
William Frederick Albert ‘84 
Anne Elizabeth Albinak ’87 
Faith Alexander ‘86 

Claire Jeanette Alldred ’82 
Sandra Elizabeth Allen ‘81 
Kelly Jean Ames ’83 

Laurel Vee Anderson ‘83 
Peter Michael Antinoph ‘81 
Howard Arnette ‘81 
Richard Ernest Aroney ‘81 
David Philip Assemany ‘84 
Mark David Atkinson ‘87 
Linda Maria Ayella ‘82 
James Frederick Babb ‘82 
Thomas Collier Babbitt ‘80 
Pamela Ann Babin ‘81 

Amy Lynn Bachrach ‘80 
Jeremy Bacon ‘82 

Russell Glenn Bacon ‘80 
Mary Kate Ballard ‘84 
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Alumni Council Awards 
Go to Posig, Wells, 
Robertson, and Saunders 


The 1988 Volunteer of the Year awards 
were presented during the Alumni 
Council meeting, the Admissions 
Award going to Michael Posig ’47, who 
for many years has been Admissions 
Rep Coordinator for northern New Jer- 
sey and served on the Admission Advi- 
sory Committee. (Valerie Raines Bell, 
associate director of admissions and co- 
ordinator of the Alumni Admissions 
Rep Program accepted his award for 
him.) Dorothy Stevens Wells, class 
agent for the Class of 1938, who pre- 
sented the college with a $1.2 million 
gift at the Alumni Luncheon, received 
the Class Agent Award. Norm Robert- 
son ’81 received the Regional Coordina- 
tor Award for his mobilization and in- 
spirational leadership of Chicago-area 
alumni, a group that went from produc- 
ing zero or one event a year to generat- 
ing six or seven annual events, an ac- 
tive board of young alumni, and a 
regional newsletter. For being an all- 


Elisa Sirkka Barbour ’84 
Kevin David Barclay ‘81 
Peter Stokes Barnard ’86 
Roberta Lynn Barnes ‘83 
Mary Katherine Barnum ’85 
George Otis Barnwell '81 
Kurtis Allan Barstow ’87 
Mark Reed Bartholomew ’80 
Janet Elizabeth Bayer ’82 
Rickey Rhashall Bean ’81 
Elliott Ness Beard ’84 
Dana Beardslee ’81 
John Richard Beck ’82 
Robert David Belfort ’81 
Eugene McCamly Belknap ’81 
Katherine Marie Bell ’84 
Dorcas Star Benner 81 
Tami Dianne Benton ’81 
Amy Berdann ’80 
Carol Lee Berlinsky ’82 
Matthew Curtis Bernstein ’87 
Ruth Irene Berson ’80 
Anne Louise Bertolin ’80 
Jay Daryll Bethea ’83 
Eleanor Mae Betts 84 
James William Betts ’81 
David Jonathan Bialer ’82 
Shelly Maureen Bird ’82 
Margaret Campbell Bishop '87 
Deborah Hollenbach 
Bjornstad ’80 
Robert Morris Black ’85 
Luther Alexander Blackwell 82 
Patricia Eugenia Blevens ’83 
Sarah Allene Bloomer ’82 
Kenneth I. Blum ’83 
Philip Andrew Boerger '80 
Catherine Jane Boller ’86 
Sarah Louise Bond ’80 
Anette Bonelli ’81 
Katherine Shannon Booth ’82 
Janet Lee Borrus ’80 
Marisa Maud Bowe 80 
Helen Elizabeth Box '81 
Joy Tracy Boyer 82 
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John Frederick Boyle '80 
Gayton Anne Bracchitta 81 
Adrian Antony Braganza ’82 
Susan Ruth Bragg ’85 
Matthew Curt Braner ’81 
Joseph Michael Breen '81 
Andrew Stearns Brenneman ’83 
Jennifer Elizabeth Brett ’85 
Marycaroline Brewton '84 
Sarah Alexandra Briggs ’86 
Baindu Amisa Bright ’85 
Alan Cooper Brisk ’81 

Paula Bradene Bristol ’84 
Mary Susan Brodsky ’82 
Lawrence J. Broh-Kahn '82 
Lauretta Ann Brook 83 
Bruce Alan Brown '81 
Kevin Maxell Brown 84 
Martha Elliott Brown ’86 
Donald Allen Brueggemann ‘81 
Solange Gwen Brun '81 
Adam Brunner ’80 

Corry Craig Buckwalter '86 
David Louis Budell ’84 

Le Huu Bui ’84 

James Theodore Bullock ’80 
Frank Burgos ’81 

Brent August Burke ’85 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Melvin Burton ’82 | 
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ALUMNI WITHOUT 
CLASS YEARS 


Gwendolyn Parry Anderson 
Lyle Albert Andrus 

Grace Hug Arlein 

Thomas Seymour Arnold 
Andrew Euwer Ashe 
Newell Arrowsmith Atwood 
Ann Shuey Baker 

Rachel Smith Baker 

Denis Blaine Baum 

Robert Thomas Becker 
Cecelia Jeannette Berg 
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Award-winners Dorothy Stevens Wells, Chris Derby Saunders, and Norm Robertson show 


smiles and plates. 


around super volunteer, but especially 
for her leadership as coordinator of the 
Dayton area alumni, as chairperson of 
first the Awards Committee and of the 
Trustee Search Committee, and for 
serving a term as treasurer of the 


Frances Graham Bibler 
Amy Powell Bolz 
Harry Edward Born 


Lucina Marie Boughton 
John Martin Bozek 


is living at 
Street 
City 
State 


Telephone: 


Heather Frances Byrne ’81 


Date of death: 


Place of death: 


Olavil George William Berlin 


Steven Arthur Bloomberg 


LOST ALUM, FOUND 


Information provided by: 


Please mail this form to: 
Information Services @ Bosworth Hall 
Oberlin College ¢ Oberlin, OH 44074 


Alumni Association, Eleanor (Chris) 
Derby Saunders ’50 received the 
Alumni Office Volunteer of the Year 
Award. 

A Wedgwood commemorative plate 
went to each award recipient. 


Peter Lewis Brett 

Mary Kathleen Morrow Broderick 
John Francis Browning 

John Franklin Burke 

Lillian Johnson Burnett 

Emil Busse 

Peter Lehman Buttenwieser 


Maxine Overholser Brammer 


Class of 


Zip 


is deceased. 


CLASS NOTES 


Graduate School of Theology 


The Color of God: The Concept of God in Afro- 
American Thought, by Major Jones '50 
S.T.M., was the 1987 best-seller for Mercer U. 
Press.... The late Robert Powell '26 G:S.T. 
was recently awarded the posthumous Living 
the Dream Award by the Charleston, W.Va., 
Cultural Center Dept. of Culture and History. 
The award commemorates the birthday of 
Martin Luther King, Jr.... Perry A Thomas 
’54 B.D. recently installed an exhibition of his 
sculptures in the gallery of the Methodist Theo- 
logical Sch. of Ohio at Delaware. The show, 
which includes 25 sculptures in bronze, 
welded steel, and terra-cotta, opened the 
school’s 1988-89 exhibition series. He also is 
presenting several workshops in art and lit- 
urgy at the school this year. 


1929 


Ralph Ellsworth recently was awarded a life 
membership to the 
American Library As- 
soc. (ALA) for his ac- 
complishments in the 
field of librarianship. 
Lifetime membership 
is the highest honor 
the ALA confers. 
Ralph is former uni- 
versity librarian at the 
* universities of lowa 

Ellsworth and Colorado and the 
only person to be twice elected president of 
the Assoc. of College and Research Libraries. 


1930 


Wilbur E. Flannery, medical director of Hos- 
pice of St. Francis Hospital, New Castle, Pa., 
was recently elected vice president and presi- 
dent-elect of the Academy of Hospice Physi- 
cians. 


1931 


For the fourth consecutive year, Gertrude 
Hickin Sigmon has won the Golden Poet 
Award from World of Poetry. Two of her poems 
were awarded the honor this year. .. . After 56 
years as organist of St. Peter’s Episcopal 
Church in Niagara Falls, N.Y., Mary Carolyn 
Neff retired in October, becoming the church’s 
Organist emeritus. Parishioners collected 
$5000 to install an additional set of organ pipes 
in her honor. 


1934 


Amy Blachly Simpson has retired as music 
therapist at the San Jose, Calif., Veteran’s Hos- 
pital, a position she had held 16 years. She be- 
longs to Self Realization Fellowship and lives in 
Vanderbilt, Mich., near Song of the Morning 
Ranch, where she participates in music and 
yoga activities. 


os 
1935 
A third book of verse, How Many Steps, by 
Marie Daerr Boehringer has been published 


42 


by Golden Quill Press. In her retirement, Marie 
works as a free-lance writer and volunteer 
writer for the Shaker Heights, Ohio, Senior 
Adult Office. 


1937 


Ruth Hume of Gowanda, N.Y., gave her sec- 
ond in a series of nov- 
elette reviews Oct. 13 
at the Lutheran Re- 
tirement Home, 
Jamestown, N.Y. The 
program was_at- 
tended by residents of 
the home and of 
nearby apartments. 
She selected novel- 
ettes by D.H. La- 
Hume wrence and Carson 

McCullers. The series will continue in the 
spring with a novelette by Elizabeth Wharton. 
... Joseph Wincenc and his wife, the late 
Margaret Miller Wincenc ’39 (see “Losses in the 
Oberlin Family” in the summer 1988 OAM), 
were honored at a May 1988 luncheon by the 
Arts Council in Buffalo and Erie County, N.Y., 
and the Greater Buffalo Chamber of Com- 
merce. They both received the Arts Award for 
individual achievement, created last year to 


Esteemed Alumnus and 
Trustee Honored 


With an exhibition of more than 260 pho- 
tographs and documents filling 14 exhibi- 
tion cases in the law library, Harvard Law 
School recently honored its Langdell Pro- 
fessor of Law Emeritus and former dean 
Erwin Griswold ’25. The Harvard Ga- 
zette, in announcing the occasion, called 
Griswold one of the school’s ‘“‘most 
widely admired graduates and former 
deans.” The exhibition, which opened in 
early September and continued through 
January 8, celebrated the 60th anniver- 
sary of his graduation from the school. 

Before Griswold left the Harvard Law 
School in 1967 to become solicitor gen- 
eral of the United States, he helped move 
the curriculum toward more specialized 
topics, including poverty law. The 
Griswold era (1946 to 1967) is remem- 
bered as one of rapid development and 
change. As solicitor general (the govern- 
ment’s chief attorney before the court) 
under presidents Johnson and Nixon, 
Griswold argued more Supreme Court 
cases than any lawyer living today; in the 
nation’s history, only Daniel Webster has 
argued as many. 

Having served on the U.S. Civil Rights 
Commission and on a commission on the 
CIA’s domestic activities after leaving the 
Solicitor General’s office, the 84-year-old 
Griswold is now a partner in Jones, Day, 
Reavis & Pogue, in Washington, D.C. 


recognize significant contributions to the arts 
in Erie county. The Wincencs were the first re- 
cipients of the new award. 


1941 


Gretta Shipman Pallister and her husband, 
Hugh, were inducted into the Ohio Conserva- 
tion Hall of Fame at the 1988 Ohio Conserva- 
tion Awards Program. Inductees to the hall of 
fame must demonstrate a lifetime of dedica- 
tion to the cause of conservation. 


1942 


North Central Coll., 
Naperville, Ill., pro- 
moted Bayard Lyon 
to the rank of full pro- 
fessor this fall. He had 
been associate profes- 
sor of business admin- 
istration there since 
1979. He was ap- 
pointed to the faculty 
in 1978 following 36 

Lyon years in executive and 
management positions with the International 
Harvester Co. 


Erwin Griswold 


“It is hard to think of anyone who has 
made contributions of more different 
kinds than Erwin Griswold has,” Harvard 
Law School Dean James Vorenberg has 
said. “He has played critical roles in legal 
education, government, law practice, and 
international affairs.” 

An active member of the Oberlin Board 
of Trustees from 1936 to 1980, Griswold 
is now an honorary member who con- 
tinues to participate in most meetings. 


UD 
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1943 


The University Press of America has reissued 
Heidegger, Kant and Time, by Charles 
Sherover. The book, originally published in 
1971 by Indiana U. Press, has been co- 
published with the Center for Advanced Re- 
search in Phenomenology as part of its Current 
Continental Research series. . . . Jewel Strad- 
ford Lafontant, a senior partner in the Chicago 
law firm Vedder, Price, Kaufman and Kam- 
mholz, has been named to the board of direc- 
tors of GenCorp of Fairlawn, Ohio. 


1945 


Eugene G. Geiser, after 15 years on the ac- 
counting faculty of Clarkson U., has retired 
from teaching but continues in his accounting 
practice. This spring the A.I.CPA published a 
continuing-professional-education guide, writ- 
ten by Eugene and a colleague. He and his 
wife, Ruth Anne, paint together and enjoy the 
arts, he says. Their son, Albert, is a writer in 
San Francisco. 


1948 


In September E. David Cronon announced 
his retirement this year as dean of the U. Wis- 
consin—Madison’s College of Letters and Sci- 
ence. He has held the position since 1979. He 
intends to resume his appointment as profes- 
sor of history and a member of the Inst. for 
Research on the Humanities. ... Works by 
printmaker Caroline Miller Erney were ex- 
hibited in July at Wenniger graphics, Boston, 
as part of the gallery’s 1988 Emerging and Ma- 
jor American Printmaker series. 


1949 


Since moving to Colorado in 1954, Virginia 
McCorison Simmons has worked as an au- 
thor, book and magazine editor, feature writer, 
and newspaper columnist. This year her 11th 
book title, Valley of the Cranes (Roberts Rine- 
hart, Inc.), has been published, and her ninth, 
Bayou Salado: The Story of South Park, now in 
its fifth printing, is being recorded by the Colo- 
rado State Library Services for the Blind and 
Physically Handicapped. Her books have re- 
ceived first and second honor awards from the 
National Federation of Press Women. 
... Fordham U. Professor of Sociology Eva E. 
Sandis in June participated in a conference in 
France titled Urban Minorities in Europe and 
the U.S.A., sponsored by U. Nancy. In July she 
presented a workshop, Women in Migration, in 
Greece at the invitation of the Mediterranean 
Women’s Studies Inst. In August she partici- 
pated in an interdisciplinary session of the 
American Psychological Assoc. in Atlanta on 
qualitative research in the human sciences. 
She invites social science colleagues interested 
in holding such a session at the meetings of the 
American Sociological Assoc. next summer to 
contact her. Address: 160 West End Ave., Apt. 
20R, New York, NY 10023. Telephone: 
(212) 787-7219. 


1950 


Stanley M. Fisher, a lawyer with the firm Ar- 
ter & Hadden, Cleveland, recently was elected 
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president-elect of the American Counsel As- 
soc. at its annual meeting. He is immediate 
past president of the Federal Bar Assoc. and 
the Federal Bar Assoc.’s delegate to the Ameri- 
can Bar Assoc. 


1951 


Lebanon Valley Coll., in Annville, Pa., recently 
made Nevelyn Theobald Knisley, adjunct as- 
sociate professor of music, the first recipient of 
an annual monetary award for excellence in 
teaching and service to the college community 
by an adjunct professor. The award has been 
named the Nevelyn Knisley Award. This year 
Nevelyn will be accompanying several faculty 
recitals and performing a dedicatory recital 
during a concert series. 


1952 


Denison U. Professor of Economics Daniel 
Fletcher last spring was appointed to one of 
Denison’s most prestigious chairs, the John E. 
Harris Chair of Economics. He has taught at 
Denison since 1969. 


1953 


Oberlin was well represented at the 1988 Na- 
tional Conference of the Dalcroze Society of 
America, says Herb Henke, Oberlin professor 
of music education. Accompanying him on the 
teaching faculty were Ruth Alperson ‘70, Art 
Becknell 51, and Virginia Mead ’51; also at- 
tending the conference were Virginia Shelton 
Givens '34, Roger Graybill ’76, and Charlotte 
Hubert '41. 


1954 


George G. Kaufman, professor of finance 
and economics at Loyola U., in September was 
elected to serve on the Rochester (New York) 
Community Savings Bank Board of Directors. 


1955 


Marla Kelly Dankert has been appointed di- 
rector of education for the Eiteljorg Museum of 
American Indian and Western Art. The mu- 
seum is under construction in Indianapolis’s 
White River State Park; it will open in June 
1989. Previously, Marla taught art history at 
Butler U., Indianapolis....On Apr. 12 long- 
time assistant conductor of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra Larry Newland cele- 
brated his 10th anniversary as music director 
of the Harrisburg (Pennsylvania) Symphony 
Orchestra with two performances of Mahler’s 
Symphony No. 2. He was honored on the occa- 
sion by the Pennsylvania House of Representa- 
tives as a “true son of the Muses, and a brother 
of Amphion and Orpheus.” Following the per- 
formances, he appeared as guest conductor 
with the Orquesta Filarmonica (performing a 
new work by the Mexican composer Mario 
Lavista) in Mexico City and with the Iceland 
Symphony. 


1956 


Sculptor Martha Malicoat Dunigan is among 
the recipients of the artists fellowships in the 


annual Southeast Seven grant program spon- 
sored by the Southeastern Center for Contem- 
porary Art and R.J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. She 
teaches sculpture and drawing in the Sch. of 
Design and Production of the North Carolina 
Sch. of the Arts, Winston-Salem. 


1958 


“With deep sadness,” David W. Robinson re- 
ports the “death of my marriage of 26 years to 
Patricia Leuck”; the couple divorced this sum- 


Joseph Hickerson: 
Archivist Extraordinaire 


When Joseph C. Hickerson ’57 wrote to 
Oberlin physics professor Bruce Rich- 
ards ’61 to offer help in unearthing the 
origins of the Oberlin College Physics 
Songbook (see Fall 1988 OAM inside 
front cover and “Letters” section of this 
issue), he included some career news, 
which Richards, in turn, passed along to 
the OAM: Hickerson in June was 
awarded a pin for 25 years of federal ser- 
vice at the Library of Congress. He joined 
the library staff in 1963 as reference li- 
brarian in the Archive of Folk Song (now 
the Archive of Folk Culture), and in 1974 
he became its eighth head. Hickerson is 
uniquely qualified for his work: He has 
recorded three solo albums of folk music, 
and he sings and plays the guitar in cof- 
fee houses and at folk festivals and uni- 
versities across the United States. His 
first solo LP, “Joe Hickerson with a Gath- 
ering of Friends,” (originally published 
in 1970 and long out of print) was repub- 
lished in July in cassette form by the 
Folk-Legacy Record Company. A music 
critic, lecturer, and founder of the Folk- 
lore Society of Greater Washington, he 
holds the M.A. degree in folklore from In- 
diana University. In the past 25 years, the 
collections at the archive have quadru- 
pled. 


Joseph Hickerson 
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mer. “Surviving,” he says, “are Pat; myself; 
Daniel, 24; and Gretchen, 22.” 


1959 


John B. Enders has been elected general 
counsel and secretary of Hammermill Paper 
Co. His address: 308 Glenruadh Ave., Erie, PA 
16505.... Kennedy and Muriel White 
Lange live in Atlanta, where Ken is director of 
strategic planning at Southern Co. Services, 
Inc., and Muriel, after 26 years as a high-school 
math teacher, has retired to enjoy full-time 
motherhood with their adopted daughter, 
Karis Ann, 18 months. When not playing with 
Karis, says Muriel, Ken can usually be found in 
front of his Macintosh computer. ... Carol 
(“Tib”) Sorensen Cupery recently married 
Robert Henderson. They live in St. Augustine, 
Fla., where Bob is the historic woodworker at 
the Spanish Quarter Museum. Tib has taken a 
sabbatical from the museum field and is enjoy- 
ing a new position with a company that does 
research on historic Florida buildings for grant 
applications and National Register nomina- 
tions. Address: 105 Marine St., Apt. #3, St. 
Augustine, FL 32084. 


1960 


In 1987 Ellen Boykin Olivetto graduated with 
a Master of Divinity degree from Drew Theo- 
logical Sch., Madison, N.J. She is now serving 
her first appointment, to Prattsville/Lex- 
ington/West Kill United Methodist Church. 


1961 


This fall David Pinnix was appointed acting 
chairman of the department of music at Ben- 
nett Coll., Greensboro, N.C. He was Oberlin’s 
official delegate to the inauguration of Ben- 
nett’s 12th president, an event for which he 
also provided music. ... The Toro Co., head- 
Mitte artered in Minneap- 

olis, has promoted 

Richard R. Pollick 
to president of the 
Toro Credit Co. 
... Reynold Sachs 
and his wife, Lucy, this 
summer announced 
the birth of their sec- 
ond child, a son, Clay- 
~™ ton Erich, born Aug. 
Pollick |. The family recently 

moved; their new address: 18 Old Winter St., 
Lincoln, MA 01773. ... Marcy Shulman Wei- 
ner and her husband, Gene, in January started 
a publication, Pac/Asia Circuit News, which re- 
ports timely information on the electronic in- 
dustry in Pacific Rim countries. Their daugh- 
ter, Dawn, attends Northwestern U. Medical 
Sch., and their son, Merril, is a doctoral candi- 
date in the operations research department at 
U. Texas, Austin. Marcy is enrolled in M.B.A. 
courses. ... The Western Michigan U. Alumni 
Assoc. has awarded one of its three 1988 
Alumni Teaching Excellence Awards to Ar- 
thur T. White, professor of mathematics and 
statistics. Recipients of the awards, who re- 
ceive $1500 cash and a $1000 pay increase 
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are selected by an 
alumni-association 
committee from nomi- 
nations by alumni, stu- 
dents, and departmen- 
tal colleagues.... 
Since receiving his 
Ph.D. degree from U. 
Michigan, Jon L. Wil- 
liams has been teach- 
tm ing and doing re- 
White search at Kenyon 
Coll., where he is professor of psychology. Last 
year he was appointed Samuel B. Cummings, 
Jr., Professor of Psychology. He is the recipient 
of an NIMH Research Grant for his study of 
stress, coping, and learned helplessness. He is 
married and has six children, three of whom 
are Kenyon graduates. 


1962 


After a “rewarding and fascinating” year in 
Taiwan, where he taught at the National Inst. 
of the Arts, Taipei, as a senior Fulbright lec- 
turer and she played violin in the institute’s fac- 
ulty-student chamber orchestra, Michael and 
Jeanine Hayes '61 Zenge are now back in 
Chapel Hill, N.C. Michael is professor of piano 
at U. North Carolina and, during summers, art- 
ist in residence at the Franz-Schubert-Institut, 
Baden-bei-Wien, Austria. Jeanine teaches in 
the string program of the Chapel Hill—Car- 
borro school system and conducts three or- 
chestras as well as musicals. Her high-school 
orchestra has a seven-year string of superior 
ratings in the most difficult repertoire level of 
the state orchestra competition. Their son, Pe- 
ter, is a junior majoring in physics at Cornell U. 


1963 


Donald Borut has been appointed president 
of the Board of Trustees of the Levine Sch., 
Washington, D.C.... Theresa Thoma Kas- 
' ling lives in Cold 
Spring, Minn. Ad- 
dress: 117 N. Third St., 
Cold Spring, MN 
56320... . William 
Robinson, trustee of 
the College, has been 
named dean of the 
District of Columbia 
_ Sch. of Law, a new 
/ school that is succes- 
Robinson sor to the Antioch 
Law Sch. The school’s curriculum is clinically 
based; students will work with professors on 
cases involving disadvantaged people. Robin- 
son, who has practiced public-service law for 
more than 20 years, had served as director of 
the Lawyers’ Committee for Civil Rights under 
Law since 1979. 


1964 


Linda Bailey Grotke’s book, Good-bye To- 
mato, Hello Florida, a collection of her 
columns printed in southwest Florida newspa- 
pers, was published in September by Phoenix 
Press. Her son, Christopher ’86, did cover art 
and illustrations for the book. Linda has been 
writing her column since 1983. She earns her 
living in public relations/marketing, she says, 
but fills the rest of her time with free-lance 
writing, primarily for the Sarasota Herald Trib- 
une; playing the cello; and participating in 


community activities. ...The U.S. Securities 
and Exchange Commission this summer 
awarded Mark D. Fitterman the Presidential 
Rank Meritorious Executive Award, which rec- 
ognizes senior managers in government ser- 
vice who have made exceptional contributions 
to the agencies for which they work. Fitterman 
is associate director of the commission’s divi- 
sion of market regulation... . Attorney 
Stephen H. Hutzelman was recently elected 
to a three-year term on the Lupus Foundation 
of America (LFA) Board of Directors. The LFA, 
says Stephen, “is composed of over 100 local 
chapters with nearly 40,000 members orga- 
nized to provide patient services and support 
research projects to benefit the 500,000 lupus 
patients (primarily female) suffering from this 
auto-immune, connective-tissue disease. 
... Greg Steinke has been named assistant 
director and professor 
of music at the U. 
Arizona Sch. of Music. 
In April his wood- 
wind quintet, “Wind 
River Valley,” was per- 
formed at U. Kansas 
for the Society of 
Composers national 
conference and at the 
U. Georgia Sympo- 

Steinke sium V for New Wooc- 
wind Quintet Music. In May he gave a lecture/ 
demonstration at the national conference of 
the Society for Recorded Sound Collections in 
Toronto. He will be making presentations on 
his use of Native American materials in his 
compositions at the national conferences of 
the College Music Society, the National Assoc. 
for Integrative Studies, and the National Assoc. 
for Recorded Sound Collections, among oth- 
ers. He plays first oboe for the Arizona Opera. 


1965 


Robert Kuttner joined the Washington Post 
Writers Group in October as a weekly eco- 
nomics columnist. He is economics correspon- 
dent for The New Republic and a columnist for 
Business Week. ... The Monsanto Co. has ap- 
pointed Carol L. McLaughlin an associate 
fellow in its program to recognize employees 
making significant and continuing contribu- 
tions to the company and their own individual 
disciplines. She is a senior research specialist in 
Monsanto’s Animal Science Div., where she 
has played a key role in the experimentation 
of porcine somatropin in hog production. She 
joined Monsanto in 1985. .. . David Moore is 
in England on a teaching exchange for the 
1988-89 year. In addition to teaching, he says, 
he is involved in genealogical research, motor- 
cycling, and pub patronage. Address: 22, 
Leveret Close, Leavesden, Watford WD2 7AX, 
Herts, England. ... Lynn Olson Wilson has 
been named distinguished member of techni- 
cal staff at AT&T Bell Laboratories. . . . After 
being away from college life 20 years, Tom 
Showler went back to school part time; fol- 
lowing three years of courses he graduated 
from Villanova U. in May 1988 with a master’s 
degree in criminal-justice administration. For 
the past 18 years he has been employed by the 
Philadelphia prison system, 14 as a supervisor 
of social work in several different jail systems. 
In August, he and his wife, who is academic 
dean at Holy Ghost Preparatory Sch. in Bensa- 
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lem, Pa., moved to anew home. Address: 9602 
Milnor St., Philadelphia, PA 19114. 


1966 


James and Barbara Johnson Groff live in 
West Hartford, Ct., with their “Suzuki violin- 
playing offspring,” says Jim. Both are music 
specialists, Jim with the West Hartford Public 
schools and Barbara with the Catholic Archdi- 
ocese of Hartford. Jim has been selected by the 
Center for United States—China Arts Exchange 
of Columbia U. to be the first music teacher to 
participate in their exchange program; he will 
work primarily in Beijing and Xiamen. A mem- 
ber of the Mentor and Cooperating Teacher 
cadre of the state of Connecticut's Beginning 
Educator Support and Training and Cooperat- 
ing Teacher programs, Jim is the author of sev- 
eral published articles on music pedagogy and 
is preparing a manual for parents and teachers 
of young violinists, “The Non-Violinist’s Guide 
to Suzuki.” ... Bali Szabo recently returned 
from a two-week assignment in Israel to take 
photos for a book, /srael, Images at 40 (View- 
finder Press, 1988). 


1967 


Psychologist Deborah Abrams Colombraro 
has been appointed to the New Jersey Board of 

, Psychological Exam- 
iners. She has a pri- 
vate psychology prac- 
tice in Hillsborough 
and lives in Sommer- 
_ ville with her hus- 
_ band....In Septem- 
_ ber Marymount Coll., 
_ Tarrytown, N.Y., which 
has no music depart- 
ment, hired Linda 
Boring Laurent to de- 
velop a music program and perform. Earlier, 
she completed six years as artist in residence 
at Trinity Coll., where she taught music history 
and theory, coached piano students and cham- 
ber groups, and founded and directed the 
Chamber Players, a group that developed an 
enthusiastic following in the Hartford area and 
continues to be heard on Connecticut Public 
Radio, she says. She welcomes Oberlin alumni 
living in the New York—Westchester area to 
contact her. ... Bowdoin Coll. has promoted 
Ronald Christensen to the rank of full pro- 
fessor of chemistry. Ronald has taught at Bow- 
doin since 1976; he is currently chair of the 
chemistry department. ... Oberlin Coll. has 
appointed Anne Hill Hastings instructor in 


physical education. ... Conductor Joel Ro- 
; , senberg has con- 


ducted the Utah Sym- 
phony Orchestra in 
Salt Lake City and, on 
tour, the Phoenix and 
Portland symphony 
orchestras, all for Bal- 
let West. He has guest 
conducted the Utah 
Opera Co. and re- 
cently conducted the 

Rosenberg Beethoven Series in 
Assembly Hall in Salt Lake City. In August and 
September he conducted Madame Butterfly for 
the New Zealand Opera Co. In addition, he has 


ih 
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appeared as a guest violist with the Deseret 
String Quartet, the U. of Utah Woodwind Quin- 
tet, and the Salt Lake Chamber Music Society. 
... Joanne Williamson Dorenfield was so- 
prano soloist in Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony 
in a return engagement with the American 
Symphony Orchestra League’s award-winning 
conductor Kenneth Kiesler. Between concerts, 
Joanne has been studying painting at Ontario 
Coll. of Art, and she recently won the prize for 
best landscape in the Toronto Watercolour So- 
ciety’s fall juried show. 


1968 


Oberlin Coll. has appointed Lloyd Etheredge 
visiting associate professor of government. 
... Sandy Lyne is founder and director of the 
Inner Writer Program, which offers to children 
and adults workshops that enhance self-aware- 
ness through creative writing. He trains teach- 
ers through the Arts in Education program at 
the John F. Kennedy Center for the Performing 
Arts in Washington, D.C., and has taught po- 
etry writing to over 15,000 children in public 
schools. His poems have appeared in the Vir- 
ginia Quarterly Review, the American Poetry 
Review, and Ploughshares, among other publi- 
cations. A former member of the English Dept. 
faculty at U. Virginia, he is editing a collection 
of poems by public-school children and re- 
cently published a book of his poems as well as 
a fable for children and adults. . . . Jessica Ro- 
senberg and her husband, Ethan Cummings, 
this summer announced the birth of their son 
Joshua Isaac Cummings, born July 9, 1988. 
Their son Dan, 17, is a senior in high school. 
... A daughter, Sydney Lauren Robinson, was 
born Feb. 26, 1988, to Beth Schwartz Robin- 
son and her husband, Lee. A free-lance harpist, 
Beth recently played her 14th season with the 
Chautauqua Symphony; she has taught harpist 
Mindy Dalmas ’90....In 1986 Susan Treacy 
completed the Ph.D. degree in historical musi- 
cology at North Texas State U. (recently re- 
named U. North Texas). Her dissertation, “En- 
glish Devotional Song of the 17th Century in 
Printed Collections from 1638 to 1639,” was 
directed by Cecil D. Adkins. Since September 
she has been at Emory U. as a Mellon fellow in 
the humanities; she teaches courses in sacred 
music. Address: 1432L Southland Vista Court, 


N.E., Atlanta, GA 30329. Telephone: (404) 636-- 


8643. 


1969 


Michael Alushin has been awarded a Senior 
Executive Fellowship by the Office of Person- 
nel Management of the U.S. Environmental 
Protection Agency (EPA). Taking a year off 
from his EPA position in the office of enforce- 
ment and compliance monitoring as associate 
enforcement counsel for air, he is examining 
environmental problems in developing coun- 
tries and working on pollution problems affect- 
ing industrialized nations. ... Christian mis- 
sionary Barbara Jo Easton lives in Nagasaki, 
Japan, where she is assistant professor in the 
English department at Kwassui Women’s Coll. 
In July she presented a paper titled “Ameri- 
cans Abroad: Ethnic Identity and Boundaries” 
at the 12th International Congress of Anthro- 
pological and Ethnological Sciences, in Zagreb, 
Yugoslavia. In June she moved into a reno- 


vated missionary residence, which she shares 
with her British colleague. . . . “Life couldn’t be 
better for me,” says Carolyn Greig, who 
moved with her family in July from New York 
to Pleasanton, Calif., where “the weather is 
continuously perfect.” She works at IBM 
(ROLM Systems) in Santa Clara. Her husband, 
John Jarkowski, stays at home with their two 
sons Kenneth, 7, and William, 2....Chip 
Hauss, professor of government and director 
of Soviet studies at Colby Coll., began a year- 
long sabbatical last Jan. to work as a member 
of the national staff of Beyond War. The organi- 
zation, he says, is “a nonprofit, nonpartisan ed- 
ucational movement dedicated to helping peo- 
ple see that we need to change the way we 
think (and act) away from values and assump- 
tions that lead to violence and war and toward 
a new way of thinking that enables us to settle 
our differences in ways that benefit all con- 
cerned.” The group has about 15,000 volun- 
teers....Since May 1987 Bob Weiner has 
been media coordinator/press secretary for 
the U.S. House Committee on Narcotics Abuse 
and Control. He works with network corres- 
pondents and producers in arranging stories 
with committee chairman Charles Rangel, D- 
N.Y., for “Nightline,” “Face the Nation,” “This 
Week with David Brinkley,” all the evening 
news programs, major newspapers, maga- 
zines, and radio. 


1970 


Thomas B. Gold, who was recently promoted 
to associate professor with tenure in the sociol- 
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ogy department at U. California, Berkeley, will 
be a National Fellow at the Hoover Inst. next 
year, when he will work on a book about the 
private sector in China. He spent five weeks in 
China this spring collecting data for the proj- 
ect... . Eric Nye says he is alive and well in 
southern Mississippi. Address: 73711 Diamon- 
dhead Dr. N., Bay St. Louis, MS 39520. 


1971 


After serving on the faculty at Memphis State 
U. for six years, David B. Bieler was recently 
appointed to the faculty of Centenary Coll. of 
Louisiana. He enjoys being back in a liberal- 
arts environment, he says, and is continuing 
geological field studies in the crystalline Appa- 
lachians in Alabama. . . . Joel Lee has left the 
staff of the American Library Assoc. (ALA) in 
Chicago, where he was ALA headquarters li- 
brarian from 1977 to 1986 and senior man- 
ager, information technology publishing, from 
1986 to 1988. In October he became market- 
ing manager of a Pomona, Calif., company, 
Auto-Graphics, Inc., which offers database and 
typesetting services to libraries and publishers. 
He and friend Michael Baker are living in Costa 
Mesa, Calif. Address: 3400 Avenue of the Arts, 
Apt. G212, Costa Mesa, CA 92626. 


1972 


In July Glen W. Bocox was appointed pastor 
of the 700-member Dwight, Illinois, United 
Methodist Church. He also is a volunteer fire- 
fighter and an emergency medical technician. 
Address: 304 E. Prospect Ave., Dwight, IL 
60420-1631. ... Judith Lesser and Mark Is- 
rael ‘59 were married Apr. 24, 1988, at their 
home in Darnestown, Maryland. They met at 
the Washington Alumni Club. Obies on the 
guest list included Lois Felson Mock ’62, John 
Lipkin ’61, Jeff Piker 62, Bob Love 64, Ardie 
Bausenbach, Steve Goldstein, Ann 
Kunkel, and Carolyn Koons Barber. . . . Af- 
ter working several years in Washington, D.C., 
as a lobbyist on government support for fam- 
ily-planning programs, Peters Willson spent 
two years at Yale U.’s Sch. of Organization and 
Management, receiving a master’s degree in 
public and private management. He is now 
back in Washington working as the director of 
government relations for the National Assoc. 
of Children’s Hospitals and Related Institu- 
tions. He would love to hear from old friends, 
he says. Address: 5807 Massachusetts Ave., Be- 
thesda, MD 20816. 


1973 


Timothy Albrecht played organ music in 
September for the President Carter Town 
Meeting at Emory U. 
In October, he per- 
formed in concert 
with the Atlanta Sym- 
phony Brass Quintet 
in a concert titled The 
King of Instruments 
Meets the Instruments 
of Kings. Also this fall 
he played organ tran- 

a scriptions of orches- 
Albrecht tral scores with Ro- 
bert Shaw conducting six familiar sacred 
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choruses at Emory’s Saturdays at the Robert 
Shaw Institute....In 1980 Roger Clayman 
married Lillian Dudkiewicz; they have two 
children, David, 7, and Rebecca, 5. Lillian is a 
member of the Legislative Council of Hamden, 
Conn. Roger works for the AFL-CIO Dept. of 
Organization and Field Services. Address: 163 
Four Rod Rd., Hamden, CT 06514... . Bill 
Greenthal, who has been married for 12 
years to Teresa Greenthal, an on-site inspector 
for the Georgia Medical Care Foundation, lives 
in Alpharetta, Ga. He and Teresa “support a 
large family consisting of a St. Bernard, a Nor- 
wegian elkhound, a miniature poodle, and two 
cats,” he says. He is president of Business Insur- 
ance Firm, Atlanta... . Sociologist Karen 
Johnson Pittman is director of the Adolescent 
Pregnancy Prevention Policy Div. of the Chil- 
dren’s Defense Fund. As coauthor of the 
Fund’s report, What about the Boys? Teenage 
Pregnancy Prevention Strategies, she was fea- 
tured in the “Inquiry” section of the Aug. 24, 
1988, issue of USA Today, which focused on 
the topic of male responsibility in teenage sex. 

. Lucy Marks and Scott Sprinzen have a 
second son, Leo, born July 17, 1988. Son Alex- 
ander is four years old....Anne Neufeld 
Rutz and husband Dan have a new son, David 
Charles Neufeld Rutz, born July 12, 1988. He 
joins siblings Christine, 7; Marianne, 5; and 
Daniel, 3. Anne is working full time as a care- 
giver for the children; Dan is medical corres- 
pondent for Cable News Network... . Chris 
Hall and Jessica Pincus recently bought a 
house together in Redwood City, Calif. “We 
plan to get married next spring,” says Jessica, a 
real estate attorney. “I couldn’t be happier.” 
Address: 509 Alameda de las Pulgas, Redwood 
City, CA 94062. 


1974 


Having finished the Ph.D. degree in clinical 
psychology at U. Colorado, Steven Altshuler 
in recent years has been living in Vermont and 
New Hampshire with wife Fran and sons Mat- 
thew, 16; Aaron, 6; and Jacob, 3. He is assistant 
director of the Psychiatric Emergency Service 
of the Dartmouth Medical Sch. Dept. of Psychi- 
atry. Address: 4 Dana Rd., Hanover, NH 03755. 
Telephone: (603) 643-5636....A son, Theo- 
dore Heininger Reuter, was born June 13, 
1988, to Jan Heininger, joining sister Caro- 
line Heininger Reuter, 3. Jan is foreign-policy 
advisor to Senate Majority Leader Robert C. 
Byrd, D-W.Va. ... Allyssa McCabe has been 
teaching in the department of child study at 
Tufts U. for the past two years. Her book, Lan- 
guage Games to Play with Your Child was re- 
cently published. 


1975 


Having recently returned from a trip to Nicara- 
gua, Cathy Cevoli, associate director of mar- 
keting communications at public TV station 
WNET/13, is interested in talking to other 
Oberlinians who have made the trip. “I'd par- 
ticularly like to help organize an alumni tour 
or, better yet, an Obie brigade that went there 
to do something constructive,” she says, add- 
ing, “After all these years, | still think of 
Oberlin when I get fired up with this kind of 
idea. Isn't it telling?” Anyone interested can 
call or write Cathy. Address: 131 Fourth Pl. 

Brooklyn, NY 11231. Telephone: (718) 834- 


9636. ... The new pastor of the Preble (New 
York) Congregational Church, United Church 
of Christ, is Linda K. Gard... . Pam Sebes- 
tyen 84 and Jason Green were married Sept. 
5, 1988, in Piedmont, Calif. Obies at the wed- 
ding were Sylvia Guild ’84, Liz Carpenter ’84, 
Tom Kline ’83, David Gamble ’86, and Tom 
Hemphill ’73. Jason owns the Dakota Grill and 
Bar, in Berkeley, and Savoy Catering. Pam has 
been a member of a modern dance company 
in San Francisco for the past three years and 
has a private practice in massage therapy. 
Their Address: 520 Magnolia Ave., Piedmont, 
CA 94611... . Last fall David Knecht and his 
wife, Lori Smolin, moved from San Diego to 
Storrs, Conn., stopping on the way to buy an 
Oberlin sweatshirt at the College. They are 
both assistant professors in the U. of Connecti- 
cut Dept. of Molecular and Cell Biology. Ad- 
dress: 50 Farmstead Rd., Storrs, CT 06268. 

. Central State U., Edmond, Okla., recently 
appointed Samuel Magrill assistant professor 
of music.... Terry Moreland Henderson 
teaches at University High Sch., Los Angeles, a 
secondary school near UCLA. She teaches 
world literature and two humanities courses 
funded in large part by the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation. She has almost completed her M.A. de- 
gree in English. Her daughter, Jessica, was 
born September 10, 1988....John Schein- 
feld coproduced “Intrigue,” a television movie 
starring Scott Glenn and Robert Loggia that 
aired Sept. 11, 1988, on CBS-TV... . Clinical 
psychologist Sherman Slone and his wife, 
Eileen, have a first child, Rachel Alanna, born 
July 11, 1988. Eileen is an attorney in solo pri- 
vate practice in Tampa, Fla., specializing in do- 
mestic-relations law. Sherman is director of 
Life Management Associates, a practice offer- 
ing psychological services in Clearwater, Fla. 


1976 


Margaret Cheney has taken a position as as- 
sociate professor (“with tenure!” she says) in 
the Renssalaer Polytechnic Inst. Dept. of Math- 
ematical Sciences. Her husband, Kevin Al- 
drich, has an adjunct position at the institute 
teaching drawing courses in the art depart- 
ment....Since Carol Izumi and Brawner 
Smoot have moved they have been visited, 
says Carol, by Peggy Chan with husband Rick 
Gladstone and by Charley DeLimur '78 with 
wife Gretchen Bond. Address: 19 S. Highland 
St., Arlington, VA 22204. ...Matt Katz's job 
has taken him and wife Jill to China “to help in 
our local Leo Burnett Advertising office for 
two years,” says Matt (“Enter advertising and 
see the world?”) He invites anyone in the 
neighborhood to stop in. Address: 6FI., #10, Al- 
ley 28, Lane 81, Section 7, Chung Shan N. Rd., 
Shih Lin District, Taipei, Taiwan, R.O.C. 

. New York economist Landis MacKellar 
has been appointed an economist/demogra- 
pher with the International Labor Office (ILO) 
in Geneva, Switzerland. Landis, assistant pro- 
fessor of economics at Queens Coll., City U. of 
New York, has been assigned to an inter-re- 
gional team concerned with population, hu- 
man resources, and development planning ac- 
tivities in ILO’s employment planning and 
population branch. The ILO is a specialized 
agency of the United Nations in which work- 
ers, employers, and governments work to- 
gether on equal grounds to improve living and 
working standards worldwide. 
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Having recently completed a dual master’s de- 
gree at Yale U. in management and public 
health, Barbara Andrews plans to begin a 
career in hospital administration. Her hus- 
band, Per-Erik Johansson, is balancing his 
roles as composer and respiratory therapist. 
They plan to stay in the New Haven area, says 
Barbara, and would welcome any contact with 
Oberlin friends. Address: 203 Treadwell St., 
Hamden, CT 06517... . Lynn Claudy and his 
wife, Jeanne, have a son, Carl Joseph, born 
May 13, 1988. ... The Massachusetts General 
Hospital Inst. in September awarded Beverly 
Draudt the M.S. degree in nursing. Her area of 
specialization is women’s health nursing. 
... Jamie Greenblatt and Barry Waldman 
'79 were married July 3, 1988, in Berkeley, Ca- 
lif. Obies present were Richard Kassel ’75, and 
Margaret Hayden. They are readjusting, 
says Jamie, to life in Berkeley after their hon- 
eymoon in the Black Hills and Badlands of 
South Dakota. Address: 2915 Regent St., 
Berkeley, CA 94705. Telephone: (415) 486- 
1742... . Joan Gutmann has been promoted 
aes to marketing manager 
for all lip makeup at 
the Maybelline USA 
division of Schering- 
Plough Consumer Op- 
erations. Joan has 
lived in Memphis 
since July 1987. She 
has built a hammer 
_ dulcimer—something 
she has wanted since 
Gutmann her Oberlin days—and 

is beginning to learn to play it... . Scott 
Maier has taken a year of leave from his news- 
paper job and houseboat in Seattle to go to for- 
eign-correspondence school in Los Angeles. 
He has a fellowship at U. Southern California to 
study reporting on Central America. He hopes 
that Obies in L.A. will look him up. He can be 
reached at: Center for International Journal- 
ism, U. Southern California, Los Angeles, CA 
90089. Telephone: (818) 449-0039. ... Re- 
cently named music director of Elgin (Illinois) 
Area Youth Orchestras and assistant conductor 
of the Elgin Symphony Orchestra, Kevin 
Miller lives in Lombard, Ill., and is orchestra 
director at York High Sch., Elmhurst, Ill. He 
also is president of the American String Teach- 
ers Assoc. Illinois chapter. . .. Miriam Seaver 
welcomes all old Oberlin friends to drop by. 
Her new address: 2540 Pamela, Ann Arbor, MI 
48103.... Oberlin Coll. has appointed Paul 
Welch visiting assistant professor of anthro- 


pology. 


1978 


Richard Carlin is vice president in charge of 
marketing and editing at Princeton Book Co., 
Publishers, which publishes books on dance, 
physical education, and general education. In 
addition he is director of the Dance Book Club 
the company operates. He would be happy, he 
says, to hear from any Oberlinians, old or new, 
interested in book publishing. Address: 25 Ole- 
ander Ct., Lawrenceville, N.J. 08648... . Shel- 
ley Fowle Stokes and husband David have 
moved to Temuco, Chile, where they are work- 
ing for the Anglican church of Chile... . Peter 
and Jane Vial ’76 Jaffe had their first child, 
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James, last November. Peter is conductor of 
the Pomona Coll. Symphony Orchestra, resi- 
dent conductor at the Aspen Music Festival, 
and guest conductor with the Long Beach 
Symphony Orchestra. Jane is associate editor 
for the Aspen Musical Festival program book 
and is working on her musicology dissertation. 
... Having “burned out on the East Coast,” he 
says, David Neil Lewis is “experiencing the 
beauty of the Northwest, commuting by ferry 
boat and living very happily with my life part- 
ner, Mark.” ... Peter London married Shel- 
ley Levine Aug. 13, 1988, in “a beautiful affair 
held in [our] native surroundings of suburban 
Cleveland,” says Peter, adding that both he 
and the bride wore white. Obies at the wed- 
ding were Larry Adkins, Jeffrey Fuerst, 
Mary Anne Hardy ’77, Eric Hochstein, Mi- 
chael Lax, Federica Manetti, and Linda 
Marcus. A highlight of the wedding, Peter 
says, was the guest appearance of legendary 
Cleveland harmonica player Harlan Wolfe, 
who sat in with Pete’s own blues band, Blue 
Lunch, for a few numbers. ... The U. Cincin- 
nati Dept. of Physical Medicine and Rehabilita- 
tion and University Rehabilitation Inc., have 
appointed Scott R. Millis assistant professor 
for the practice of neuropsychology. . . . This 
past Memorial Day weekend Julie Mueller 
and Jan Cigliano hosted a picnic at Julie’s 
home, a 10th-anniversary celebration of the 
graduation of the Class of 1978. They sent invi- 
tations, about 30, to all identified classmates in 
the Chevy Chase, Md., area, says Julie. In at- 
tendance were Kathleen Kline, Eric Hoch- 
stein, Gale Kabat, Patricia Petty, Maggie 
Maher, Michael Durgin, Jolie Solomon, 
and Linda Marcus... . Linda Pratt and Paul 
Lockard were married June 25, 1988, in Mon- 
tague Center, Mass. Oberlinians attending the 
wedding were Linda Van Melis Cherchali 
and Paula Beik Craig. Linda received a mas- 
ter’s degree in counseling and consulting psy- 
chology from Harvard U. in 1985 and is now a 
doctoral student in consulting psychology at U. 
Massachusetts. Paul is a doctoral student in ec- 
onomic history. Address: 7 Taylor Hill Rd., 
Montague, MA 01351. Telephone: (413) 367- 
2018.... Mortgage banker Matthew Slepin 
recently joined Reilly Mortgage Group as vice 
president for multifamily loan originations. He 
has renovated a home with Diane Olmstead 
and her daughter, Sarah... . On May 15, 1988, 
Nancy Wagman married David Danning in 
Chevy Chase, Md. Oberlinians attending the 
wedding were Janis White and Ann Hoch- 
berg. Nancy works in long-term care and 
David is an economist for the “Massachusetts 
Miracle,” she says. Address: 7 Auburn Ct., 
Brookline, MA 02146. 
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Fred Bobb was active with the Floridians for 

;' , George Bush cam- 
_ paign; in October he 
| predicted a November 
_ landslide over Michael 
Dukakis. ... Having 
finished her disserta- 
tion at Yale U., Sarah 
Cohen this fall began 
teaching Renaissance 
and Baroque art his- 
tory at Colby Coll. 
... Leonard Garri- 


Cohen 


son has moved from Chicago to Eau Claire, 
Wis., to assume the position of instructor of 
flute at U. Wisconsin, Eau Claire. Address: 
3206 Brian St. #6, Eau Claire, WI 54701....In 
August Peter Hastings qualified to compete 
in the Hawaiian Ironman Triathlon. To qualify 
he swam 1.2 miles, rode a bike 35 miles, and 
ran 9.3 miles in 3 hours and 19 minutes, plac- 
ing second in the men-over-40 category. 
...Marian Hertz married Jeffrey Keltz 
Sept. 13, 1987. Elise Goldman and Eve 
Mensch were in the wedding party; Kathy 
Podmaninsky and Carl Emont ’77, Eve’s hus- 
band, attended the ceremony. Marian is an at- 
torney at Sheft Wright & Sweeney, New York 
City, concentrating on legal malpractice de- 
fense and environmental insurance coverage. 
...On Sept. 4, 1988 attorney Merril Hirsh 
married Sally Hass Brady, a non-Obie, he says. 
(“OK, [we] met on an O.C. raft trip, and she has 
many wonderful qualities, but she went to Wis- 
consin.”) Obies in Washington, D.C., for the 
wedding were Richard Malone '78, Lorin 
Burte, Ardie Bausenbach ’72, Bob Love ’75, 
and Wendy Kubitschek Zorns. Address: 
2837 Northampton St., N.W.,, Washington, DC 
20015... . Oberlin Coll. has appointed Diane 
Hoberman-Louie visiting assistant professor 
of creative writing. . . . King of Glory Lutheran 
Church Pastor Jill Knueppel married Craig 
Storlie, a seminary classmate, July 16, 1988. 
Julia Hedden attended the wedding. Craig is 
working construction, says Jill, until the couple 
receives a call to work together in a parish. Jill 
has kept her last name. . . . Environmental at- 
, ee torney, writer, and 

land-use specialist Pe- 
ter Lavigne is the 
new executive direc- 
tor of the Merrimack 
River Watershed 
Council, a nonprofit 
organization with of- 
fices in Concord, N.H., 
and West Newbury, 
Mass., dedicated to 
Lavigne the protection and en- 

hancement of the Merrimack River water re- 
source. .. . Lucie Lisle was married July 16, 
1988, in Kensington, Md., to Kenneth Austin. 
Obies at the wedding were Tracy Flynn, El- 
len Fisher, and Peggy O’Donnell. Lucie and 
Ken live in Fargo, N.Dak. ... Ken Losey and 
his girlfriend, Merle Williams, have moved to 
Santa Rosa, Calif. They are both enrolled at 
Sonoma State U., working towards California 
state teaching credentials. Ken recently won 
an award for a children’s story he wrote. He 
would like to meet other alumni in the Santa 
Rosa area.... Esther Marx Massimini has 
been promoted to principal engineer at Ho- 
neywell. In Class Notes of the Fall 1988 OAM, 
Esther was incorrectly referred to as Heather 
Marx Massimini.... Hattie Myers married 
David Neuwirth Aug. 7, 1988, in Briarcliff, N.Y. 
Oberlinians at the wedding were Johanna 
Schulman, Robin Hardman, Emily Lich- 
tenstein, Liz Tingley '77, Jeff Ross '78, and 
Ken Benson ‘76. Hattie is a psychotherapist in 
New York; David is a vice president at Morgan 
Stanly. ... Bruce Schaller, director of policy 
development and evaluation for the New York 
City Taxi and Limousine Commission, and his 
wife, Dawn Wheatley, have a son, Jacob Na- 
thaniel Wheatley—Schaller, born Oct 3, 1987. 
An active and curious baby, says Bruce, Jacob 


Se 


is “much more social than either of his par- 
ents.” Bruce has been at the Taxi and Limou- 
sine Commission for two years, building an an- 
alytic and policy development capability for 
the agency that it had not previously pos- 


sessed. “We've tried to bring more intelligence 
to the city’s regulation of the industry,” he says. 
_.. Rockford (Illinois) Coll. has appointed Ju- 
lie Simpson assistant professor of dance. Pre- 
viously she was an advisor in choreography 


and performance at New York U. and an in- 
structor in dance at Queens Coll., Flushing, 
N.Y. ... Ellen Sollinger Walker was recently 
appointed adjunct lecturer in music at U. Mich- 
igan-Flint. She also teaches piano at the Flint 


Laura Kaminsky and Richard Kassel Live in Accord with Music 


When I met composers Laura Kaminsky 
’78 and Richard Kassel ’75 last winter, 
they were preparing their New York City 
contemporary music ensemble for a Jan- 
uary concert. They had asked the College 
for a Winter Term student to help with the 
arrangements, and as a double-degree 
student with a music-composition major, I 
was drawn to the project. During my 
month with Kaminsky and Kassel, I 
learned much about how their ambitions 
have shaped their musical lives and their 
ensemble. 

Soon after the two composers first met 
each other, at a contemporary-music con- 
cert in 1979, they began getting together 
weekly to play tapes (made during their 
various school experiences) of each oth- 
er’s music. But after several months, 
Kaminsky recalls, “we became frustrated 
with the isolation ...and decided we’d 
really like to ‘put on a show’ of our mu- 
sic.” 

Contemplating their venture at the 
start, the two recognized that it was diffi- 
cult for emerging composers like them- 
selves to have their chamber-music 
works played in New York City. So they 
began by developing a whole new vehicle 
for their art. 

“We weren’t concerned only with the fi- 
nal product, but with the process, the col- 
laboration between composers and per- 
formers,” Kassel says. “We wanted to 
start a group where the purpose of the 
music was to communicate this process, 
this human, living element.” 

Bringing together a disparate group of 
five or so professional musicians, Kassel 
and Kaminsky started producing small 
contemporary music concerts in various 
New York locations—a preparatory 
school, a university auditorium, a 
church. Over the next four years the size 
and reputation of the original group ex- 
panded. In 1984 the ensemble had its 
Carnegie Recital Hall debut. 

“After this event,” Kaminsky says, ‘““We 
were tired of just ‘putting on a show’—we 
wanted to professionalize and make it a 
business.” Shortly thereafter they incor- 
porated the group as a nonprofit organi- 
zation, Musicians’ Accord. 

Musicians’ Accord now gives four con- 
certs a year in New York concert halls 
and has grown into a steady ensemble of 
a dozen professional musicians. Kassel 
and Kaminsky commission and premiere 
pieces from emerging and established 
composers, involving the players in se- 
lecting the music. When possible, the 
group works closely in rehearsal with the 
composers. 

Musicians’ Accord concerts run the 
gamut from premieres of Kassel’s and 


Richard Kassel and Laura Kaminsky 


Kaminsky’s own compositions to works 
by much earlier or more established com- 
posers of this century, including Claude 
Debussy, Aaron Copland, and John Cage. 
The two enjoy combining older and con- 
temporary standard works with ex- 
tremely recent works to bring light to the 
similarities and connections between 
them. Each program reflects Kaminsky 
and Kassel’s dynamic collaboration. 

“Laura and I share enough sensibilities 
about music but do have enough differ- 
ences in taste so that concert programs 
are eclectic but unified,” says Kassel. 

The organization’s activities have been 
as varied as their concerts, ranging from 
a 1985 tour of Spain, where the group 
presented concerts of new American mu- 
sic, to residencies and workshops at col- 
leges and universities. Since 1984 Musi- 
cians’ Accord has been the ensemble-in- 
residence at the City College of New York, 
working with its composition faculty and 
students. At the end of this year Kassel 
and Kaminsky hope to release Musicians’ 
Accord’s first recording of new Ameri- 
can music. 

Running such an ensemble is no easy 
task, as I learned first hand. Publicizing 
the concert, arranging rehearsals, trans- 
porting loads of percussion equipment, 
and researching grants are just some of 
the activities in which I participated dur- 
ing last Winter Term. In addition to per- 
forming or overseeing these tasks, 
Kaminsky and Kassel spend long hours 
in their “office” —usually a living room or 
a coffee shop—just planning for the en- 
semble. 

Musicians’ Accord is necessarily an off- 
hours venture for Kaminsky and Kassel. 


Kassel is a Ph.D. candidate in composi- 
tion at the City University of New York; an 
adjunct lecturer in music at the City Col- 
lege of New York; and a free-lance writer 
on music and other subjects. Kaminsky, 
former head of the lecture program at the 
92nd Street Y, one of New York’s leading 
cultural centers, last year became artistic 
director at New York’s Town Hall. 

Despite their current immersion in mu- 
sic, Kaminsky’s and Kassel’s experiences 
at Oberlin were those of college, not con- 
servatory, students. Kassel, a transfer 
student, considered a theater major be- 
fore choosing music, and studied compo- 
sition under Professor of Composition 
and Music Theory Edward Miller. He en- 
joyed the advantage of being able to par- 
ticipate in many theater-music projects, 
an interest he has not relinquished (and 
to which he has added film-music activi- 
ties). 

Kaminsky majored in psychology at 
Oberlin but also studied composition 
with Joseph Wood, then professor of 
composition and music theory at the con- 
servatory. The decision to pursue music 
professionally came late in her senior 
year, when she was running between 
writing a string quartet and computing 
statistical analyses for her psychology 
thesis. 

“The night I finished writing my string 
quartet,” she recalls, “I went home and 
ripped up all my applications for gradu- 
ate school in psychology and applied for 
a master’s degree in music composition 
instead.” (Kaminsky received her Master 
in Music degree in 1980 from the City Col- 
lege of New York.) “The experience of 
composing was so exhilarating I knew I 
had to go into music.” 

At Oberlin Kaminsky found it difficult 
to get recognition and performances of 
her music as a college major outside the 
conservatory, so she organized her own 
Community Concert Series for all the 
composers in Barrows, her residence 
hall. 

Their zeal for producing concerts and 
willingness to vault barricades to achieve 
results have paid off for Kaminsky and 
Kassel. In its ninth season, Musicians’ Ac- 
cord has been hailed by the New York 
Times as having “programs of uncom- 
mon interest” and “skill and stylistic as- 
surance”; other critics have singled out 
individual musicians’ ‘gleaming per- 
formances” and “impressive” and “bril- 
liant” interpretations. 

A future performance, Kassel and 
Kaminsky hope, will be at their alma ma- 
ter. Says Kaminsky, ““We'd love to give 
something back to Oberlin.”—Nicholas 
Brooke '91 
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Inst. of Music. . . . Now in her third year at the 
U. Rochester Medical Sch., Rebecca Spain 
Daniell dreams of a career in music theory, she 
says. Several years ago, Rebecca was widowed 
before her second anniversary of marriage to 
Vance Daniell, who was a protestant minister. 
Following his death she worked for two years 
as a secretary at the Ackland Art Museum at U. 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, then enrolled in a 
one-year, post-baccalaureate premed program 
at Bryn Mawr Coll. before beginning medical 
school. . . . After working three years as a pro- 
gram officer with the Ford Foundation’s Rural 
Poverty Program, Mildred Warner has left 
New York City to take a job at Cornell U. as a 
research associate in rural economic develop- 
ment. She and James Pratt, assistant professor 
of agricultural economics at Cornell, were 
married near Seneca Lake June 25, 1988. 
Obies at the ceremony included Naomi Klein, 
NanLouise Wolfe, Stephen Zunes, and Alan 
Kemp ’77. 


1980 


Having received the M.L.S. degree from Kent 
State U. in December 1987, Sika Berger 
Wharton is a reference librarian and online 
search coordinator in the main library at 
Oberlin. With a midwife in attendance, Sika’s 
husband, Bob, helped deliver their son, 
Goodwin Christopher, born at home April 25, 
1988. Win, as their son is called, is the first 
grandson of Josephine and Jere Schindel 
Berger 53. Address: 12594 N. Professor St., 
Oberlin, OH 44074. ...On June 16, 1988, An- 
drew Whittier Cramer, III, was born to Lu- 
cinda Clark and her husband of three years, 
Andrew Whittier Cramer, Jr. Lucinda is taking 
a leave of absence from her job as a buyer at 
Macy’s, New York, and, she says, she would 
love to hear from Oberlin friends. She lives in 
New Jersey. Telephone: (201) 774-9334. 
... Jane Hilberry is an English professor at 
Colorado Coll., Colorado Springs. . . . Oberlin 
Coll. has appointed Roy Jacobson visiting as- 
sistant professor of chemistry. ... The list in- 
cluded in the summer 1987 OAM of guests who 
attended the wedding of Sally Mazur and Rob 
Warren 81 was incomplete. Also present at the 
ceremony was K.C. Turnbull 79... . Cynthia 
Mowery is harpist with the Baden-Badener 
Orchester, Germany. She lives in a small bor- 
der village in France, she says, and is “into 
crossing over boundaries. That’s why [I] mar- 
ried the steel-strung harp player Rudiger Op- 
permann, composer of funky music for plucky 
instruments.” The couple gives concert tours 
together in Germany introducing the largely 
unknown sounds of historical and modern 
harps and combining their instruments in un- 
conventional ways, she says. Their son, Julius, 
is two years old. Address: Neuhaeusel, rue de 
la Moder, 34, F-67480 Roeschwoog, France. 
... This summer at the Invitational Concours 
Lyrique de Monte Carlo, countertenor Derek 
Lee Ragin added another prize, the Prix Spe- 
cial du Jury, to his “three great prizes won in 
recent years,” he says. Among his many en- 
gagements in Europe this summer, the high 
point, he says, was his performance of Gluck’s 
Orfeo (the Viennese version) in Stuttgart, with 
the London Monteverdi Choir and its Chamber 
Players, directed by John Eliot Gardiner. 
_.. Robert Scarrow has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of chemistry at Haverford 
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Coll., Haverford, Pa. An American Cancer So- 
ciety Postdoctoral Fellow for the past three 
years, he had been a postdoctoral associate at 
U. Minnesota. . . . Valorie Vaughn has moved 
to Philadelphia and begun a new job as emer- 
gency veterinarian at Springfield (Pennsylva- 
nia) Animal Hospital. She is a member of the 
Philadelphia Women’s Rugby Club team. Ad- 
dress: 2010 W. Tioga St., Philadelphia, PA 
19140. Telephone: (215) 223-4860... . In June 
1988 Linda Vavra-Franklin, lecturer in En- 
glish and assistant director of the Humanities 
Inst. at U. Illinois, was awarded the Silver Cir- 
cle Award for excellence in teaching. The 
award is given each year by the graduating 
class at U. Illinois. 


1981 


Mary Arimond is in Malawi, Central Africa, 
working for the Cornell Food and Nutrition 
Policy Program. She would appreciate any and 
all correspondence from friends, she says, and 
she promises to answer letters. Address: Box 
463, Mzuzu, Malawi, Central Africa... . Bow- 
man Cox and Nedra Darling have a son, 
Hunter Samuel Cox, born Nov. 20, 1987. Bow- 
man and Nedra, who were married in May 
1982, are enjoying their new roles as parents, 
says Bowman. Nedra works as a management 
analyst for the U.S. Commerce Dept. and Bow- 
man edits a newsletter on the Environmental 
Protection Agency’s Superfund Program. Ad- 
dress: 2418 59th Pl., Cheverly, MD 20785. 
... Bill Cumming and Leah Dvorak ’82 have 
a son, Andrew Cumming Dvorak, born July 
31, 1988. Leah and Bill are working on Ph.D. 
degrees in anatomy and electrical/biomedical 
engineering, respectively, which they hope to 
finish soon. For obvious reasons, says Bill, they 
have moved to a two-bedroom apartment. Ad- 
dress: Eagle Hts., Apt. 304G, Madison, WI 
53705. ... Having recently completed an in- 
ternal medicine residency at U. Michigan Ro- 
bert Felman plans to begin a three-year gas- 
troenterology fellowship at U. lowa in July 
1989. On July 16, 1988, he married Janette 
Frank, an engineer at General Motors. Jim 
and Althea Felter Grossweiner attended 
the wedding. .. . Carleton Coll. has appointed 
Laura Goering instructor in Russian. A Ph.D. 
candidate in Slavic studies at Cornell U., Laura 
has a special interest in Balkan folklore. 
... Jeffrey and Fran Hardman Goldstone 
live in Pittsburgh, where Jeffrey is pursuing the 
M.Arch. degree at Carnegie Mellon U. and 
Fran is communications therapist at the West- 
ern Pennsylvania Sch. for the Blind. . . . After 
spending over six years doing mass spectrom- 
etry at Rockefeller U., New York City, Louis 
Grace is now in the Ph.D. program in chemis- 
try at U. Michigan. He would love to hear from 
old friends, he says. Address: 820 S. Main St., 
Apt. 3, Ann Arbor, MI 48104. ... While Rob 
Groesbeck’s wife was finishing her M.S.W. de- 
gree at Smith Coll., he paddled 813 miles in 45 
days, he says, in his second summer of retrac- 
ing the old fur-trade canoe routes of Canada. 
“Leaving Thunder Bay, Ont., we discovered 
the significance of a drought to canoeists by 
walking much of the first 50 miles,” he says. 
“We ran out of time at the narrows of Lake 
Winnipeg in Manitoba, but will be back (some 
year) to finish the eight-week jaunt to Fort 
Chipewyan.” ... Formerly principal flutist 
with the Charleston Symphony Orchestra, 


Adam Kuenzel in May 1988 won the position 
of principal flutist with the San Antonio Sym- 
phony. He has been a member of the Grand 
Teton Musical Festival since 1987. This sum- 
mer he took a solo bicycle tour from San Fran- 
cisco to Jackson, Wyo.... Brian Luckner 
is director of music and organist for the Cathe- 
dral of Saint Joseph the Workman, LaCrosse, 
Wis. .. . “Dividing Madelyn,” a short story by 
Julie Schumacher appeared in The Best 
American Short Stories of 1987. Julie and hus- 
band Larry Jacobs have a daughter, Emma 
Lillian Jacobs, born Sept. 26, 1988. The family 
lives in St. Paul, where Larry has a political sci- 
ence professorship at U. Minnesota. Address: 
2157 Sargent Ave., St. Paul, MN 55105. 
... Henry Sucov has completed the Ph.D. de- 
gree at the California Inst. of Technology and is 
now working at the Salk Inst., La Jolla, San 
Diego. ... Luis Tolley married Lisa Kramer 
Sept. 4, 1988, in San Francisco. Cynthia 
Sosland ’82 flew in from New York to sing and 
play guitar for the ceremony. Luis is the direc- 
tor of California Operations for Handgun Con- 
trol, Inc. Address: 300 Irving St., San Francisco, 
CA 94122.... Franklin and Marshall Coll. As- 
sistant Professor of Mathematics Imelda 
Yeung Powers and Michael Powers have a 
baby boy, Thomas (Ying Hua) Yang Powers, 
born June 26, 1988. 


1982 


Julie B. Abrams is in her final year as a fel- 
low at the Lander Inst. of Management and In- 
ternational Studies, U. Pennsylvania. Her pro- 
gam has included studies in Venezuela and 
professional work in Brazil. She welcomes sug- 
gestions on ways to use an M.B.A. degree in 
the international development field. Address: 
4204 Walnut St., Philadelphia, PA 19104. 
... Jonathan Bass received a semifinalist 
prize of $1000 in the U. Maryland International 
William Kapell Piano Competition. .. . During 
fall semester 1988-89 William Billingham 
was visiting assistant professor of piano and ac- 
companying at Ithaca Coll... . After spending 
three years in Sri Lanka and Japan as Shansi 
reps and “dharma bums” and two years in 
school in Chicago, says Monica (“Nickie’’) 
Bock, she and James (“J”) Hughes ’83 were 
married June 25, 1988, on the U. Chicago cam- 
pus. The cermony was in the radical Buddhist 
tradition, performed by a Canadian Buddhist 
scholar/priest who befriended J and Nickie in 
Kyoto. J was given away by his Oberlin Demo- 
cratic Socialists of America (DSA) comrades 
Mark Davidson ’84, Marc Baldwin ‘84, and 
Amy Bachrach ’83. Nickie was given away by 
friends from the Oberlin women’s community, 
including Judi Friedman ’83, Mindy Flexer '84, 
Claire Siverson '83, and Alice Kelly. Other 
Obies in attendance were Jeremy Karpatkin 
’83 and former Shansi reps Beth Browning '84, 
Phil Braun '81, and David Kramer ’57. J re- 
cently received his master’s degree in sociol- 
ogy from U. Chicago and is working toward 
the Ph.D. in bioethics and health policy; he 
continues to work with the DSA at the campus, 
city, and national levels. Nickie finished her 
B.F.A. in sculpture and is beginning work on a 
double M.A./M.EA in sculpture and modern 
art history, theory, and criticism at the Sch. of 
the Art Inst. of Chicago. Address: 5627 S. 
Drexel, Chicago IL 60637. Telephone: (312) 
752-3562. ... His brush with death two years 
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ago in a Sierra Nevada blizzard, says David 
Brodkey, helped Barbara McKenna and 
him decide the long unanswered question of 
whether to get married—which they did in 
June 1987 “amongst the redwoods.” Barbara is 
a reporter for the Santa Cruz, Calif., daily 
newspaper. Dave teaches elementary-age chil- 
dren at a farm and nature center showing 
them, he says, “that eggs come from chickens 
and that carrots come out of the ground.” The 
couple lives in the country (with their own gar- 
den and chickens) outside Santa Cruz. Nada is 
alive and chubby. Address: 2308 Jarvis Rd., 
Santa Cruz, CA 95065. Telephone: (408) 426- 


3918. ... Thomas Flesher is completing his 
doctoral dissertation in the Boston U. Dept. of 
Classical Studies on the topic “Innovative Uses 
of Homeric Models in the Similes of the Postho- 
merica of Quintus Smyrnaeus.” He holds a 
Presidential University Teaching Fellowship 
and “constantly strive[s] not to live up to the 
pomposity of the title,” he says. Last year he 
received the graduate school’s award for ex- 
cellence in teaching for his creative methods in 
teaching intensive Latin and Roman poetry; he 
was asked to offer both courses again. Ad- 
dress: RO Box 64, Nonantum, MA 02195. 
_.. Duo pianists Thomas Hecht and Sandra 


Shapiro performed 19th- and 20th-century mu- 
sic in a guest recital Oct. 29 at Oberlin. The 
husband-and-wife duo is in residence at Illinois 
Wesleyan U....Carolyn Hirschman, a re- 
porter for Chicago’s weekly Hyde Park Herald, 
recently won third place for best coverage of 
taxation in the 1988 Illinois Press Assoc. News- 
paper Contest. She is contemplating graduate 
study in journalism, she says, or a job at a daily. 
... Ed Klotz completed the Ph.D. degree in 
operations research at Stanford U. in July and 
has begun full-time work at KETRON Manage- 
ment Science, a company that specializes in 
the development and application of mathe- 


Synergy Begets Synesthetics: 
Four Alumni with One Goal 


Rarely do undergraduate students have 
the boldness and foresight to organize 
companies before graduating from col- 
lege. But in founding Synesthetics—a 
multimedia production facility that has 
handled the needs of internationally 
known musicians and artists—one group 
of Oberlin students took steps toward 
achieving a remarkable goal. 

During their last years at Oberlin 
Charles Harbutt ’83, Victor Friedberg 
83, Mic Holwin ’84, and Paul Zinman ’84 
met each other as fellow students of mu- 
sic technology. The four became fast 
friends who shared an ambition—to own 
and operate a unique and thoroughly 
modern recording and electronic-music 
facility. 

“Several hundred meetings later,” said 
Friedberg in a recent interview at their 
New York City studio, “Synesthetics was 
born.” And today, although still in its in- 
fant stage, the operation has an impres- 
sive roster of clients. 

Synesthetics has recently completed 
the postaudio production work on Spirit 
Dance, a film by David Byrne of the music 
group Talking Heads. Friedberg became 
acquainted and has been working with 
John Cage since the composer was a 
guest artist at Oberlin. The two collabo- 
rated on Cage’s monumental work “Es- 
say,” one of the most progressive com- 
puter pieces of its time, which took 18 
months to complete. Zinman has worked 
closely with Steve Reich, and this collabo- 
ration has produced the compact-disk re- 
cording of Reich’s “Drumming” and “I 
Think It’s Going to Rain.” For pianist Vla- 
dimir Horowitz, Harbutt designed a cus- 
tom electronic device that will bypass all 
the potential pitfalls of digital recording 
and allow the pianist to record, at the 
flick of a switch, everything he plays at 
home. 

Synesthetics seems to be staffed and 
equipped for almost anything the enter- 
tainment industry can produce. The 
group’s members come from disparate 
musical backgrounds: although they took 
courses together at times, not all were 
TIMARA (Technology in Music and Re- 
lated Arts) majors at Oberlin. Friedberg, 
for example, was a piano/music history 
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major, and Harbutt had an independent 
major he called “technological media.” 

For a layperson, touring the Synesthet- 
ics studio is like visiting Washington 
D.C.’s Air and Space Museum and the 
MGM movie sets all at the same time. The 
space is a converted loft in New York 
City’s Soho-Tribeca area that encloses 
several rooms packed with a computer- 
graphics system, video-editing suite, and 
a multitrack recording studio. 

Getting Synesthetics off the ground has 
been an economic struggle from the be- 
ginning, so creative planning and plain 
hard work have been a must. The story 
the group tells is one of determination, 
inspiration, and faith in their abilities to 
realize a dream. 

“The first step once we got to New 
York,” says Friedberg, “was to have more 
meetings.” Although they were consider- 
ably undercapitalized, they managed to 
secure a lease on their studio space, and 
they did much of the construction work 
themselves as they put the business to- 
gether step by step. 

“No backers,” “no mentors in the in- 
dustry,” “no ad campaign,” and “no busi- 
ness background” are answers to ques- 
tions about the early days. Did they read 
books by the likes of Donald Trump and 
Lee Iacocca then? “Hell no,” says Holwin. 
“When we got this loft we were reading 


Synesthetics: Victor Friedberg, Charles Harbutt, Mic Holwin, and Paul Zinman 


books on how to put up dry wall and in- 
stall fiberglass insulation.” 

“Our original concept was to continue 
what we had been doing at school,” says 
Friedberg. “‘We wanted to have a facility 
that would enable us to produce our own 
artworks. At the same time we under- 
stood the economic reality of making a 
living.” So the members implemented a 
concept in which profits generated by 
work for top artists would fund their own 
creative work. And that work is as varied 
as their clients: Holwin has an upcoming 
rock album. A song by Harbutt manipu- 
lates sermons by Jimmy Swaggart into a 
funk/rock parody. And Friedberg is in 
the midst of writing material for a dance- 
pop artist’s album that will be issued on a 
major label. 

What sets Synesthetics apart from the 
competition? “We have a broad range of 
understanding of music and sound in 
terms of an artist’s needs,” says Fried- 
berg. “There are others that have the 
technical equipment, but our Oberlin ed- 
ucation gave us all such a wide under- 
standing of music that we can provide the 
creativity and esthetic judgment in addi- 
tion to the technical support. That has 
given us a niche and is what has enabled 
us to attract the kind of clients we have— 
and what we hope is our key to the fu- 
ture.”’—Gwen Haverstock ‘85 
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matical computer programs. In July he trav- 
eled to Indianapolis to watch the Olympic trials 
in track and field. Todd Portune ’80, Ed’s track 
teammate at Oberlin, met him there for the fi- 
nal day of the meet.... After studying and 
teaching in and around Stamford, Conn., for 
four years Michael Micale has gone back to 
school. He is at Yale U. working toward a mas- 
ter’s degree in piano. Address: 55 Highland St., 
New Haven, CT 06511. 


1983 


Since graduating from Oberlin, freelance musi- 
cian Ted Baker has been playing many “gigs,” 
he says, in and around Philadelphia and Atlan- 
tic City and spending time in the studio as a 
session keyboardist. Recently he has worked 
with John Blake, Jean Carne, and Dexter Wan- 
sel. In 1987 he toured Europe and America 
with the Philip Glass Ensemble performing 
Koyaanisqatsi live. His future plans include a 
solo album project.... Princeton Alumni 
Weekly art director Jonathan Bannister re- 
cently finished redesign of the PAW, drawing, 
he says, on lessons learned from courses at 
Oberlin in Romanesque art and architecture 
taught by former Oberlin professor Arnold 
Klukas. Jonathan has a second job as an 
itenerant instructor of Aikido, a Japanese art 
of defense that he first encountered at 
Oberlin—“the best thing I ever learned there,” 
he says.... Joan Bers Cantor and husband 
Stuart have a first son, Yonatan Peretz, born 
Jan. 2, 1988. ... Diana Elrod is in New York 
City, where she is trying to keep her head 
above water, she says, as the sole zoning ex- 
aminer at the New York City Board of Stan- 
dards and Appeals, a city agency in charge of 
granting variances and special permits for de- 
velopment in all five boroughs. She had hoped 
to start her Ph.D. degree this fall, but her new 
job left no time for classes. Address: 118 W. 
109th St., #1R, New York, NY 10025. ... Mary 
Kay Fink recently began a tenure-track ap- 
pointment as assistant professor of flute at U. 
Wisconsin. She is the new flutist for the Wingra 
Woodwind Quintet. She eloped in the 
Adirondacks July 19, 1988, with pianist Nicho- 
las Underhill... . Robin Greenler and John 
Hunter celebrated their commitment to each 
other, says Robin, in a Quaker marriage cere- 
mony at her parents’ Wisconsin farm May 29, 
1988. “Friends came for the weekend,” she 
says, “contra danced, potlucked, and camped 
out.” Obies attending the festivities included 
Sue Coffin, Linda Barr, Lisa Carlson, Bar- 
bara Gamble Chamness, Kathy Cun- 
nyngham, Cori Egner, Philip Major ’84, and 
David Russell. ’82, After living on a major 
busline for a year, John, Sue, and Robin have 
moved to a farm in Black Earth, Wis... . Vicki 
Greenlick is a producer with a film produc- 
tion company in Portland, Oreg. She and Ber- 
nie Bottomly, together since July 1984, were 
married in Portland Aug. 27, 1988. Obies at- 
tending the wedding were Stella Kim '83 and 
Will Weigler ’82. Bernie runs the district office 
for Oregon Congressman Les AuCoin. Vicki's 
telephone: (503) 223-1978. ...The American 
Assoc. of University Women has awarded Cor- 
nelia Lauf a $10,000 doctoral fellowship for 
her dissertation in art history at Columbia U. 
... Polly Lodge is teaching at the Friends 
Girls Sch., Ramallah, West Bank, for two years. 
She welcomes letters and visits from those in- 
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terested in learning about the military occupa- 
tion. Her address while there: C/O Friends 
Girls School, Box 166, Ramallah, West Bank 
via Israel....The Japanese government has 
awarded John T. Murphy a scholarship to 
study and work for a law firm in Japan. His 
Japan address: Center for Japanese Studies, 
6th Floor, Koyo Bldg., 2-2 Sakuragi-Cho, Naka- 
Ku, Yokohama, Japan 231....Lori Simon 
married Mark Rosolowsky Oct. 1, 1988, in Dal- 
las. Elisa Wells participated in the festivities. 
Both Lori and Mark work at the U. Texas 
Southwestern Graduate Sch. for the Biomedi- 
cal Sciences. Lori is working on her Ph.D. de- 
gree in pharmacology; Mark is a scientist on 
the faculty in Lori’s lab. In their free time they 
run 10K races in Dallas. Address: 4013 N. 
O’Connor Rd., Irving, TX 75062. ... Harvard 
U. chemical-physics graduate student Alice M. 
Smith spent 17 days in Japan this summer, 
during which time she attended a conference 
in Hakkaido to discuss with Japanese students 
the issues of women in science and science ed- 
ucation. She has received two fellowships for 
research in Germany and plans to take one af- 
ter the other, living in Germany until May 
1991. She will study German at the Goethe 
Inst. in Murnau as an Alexander von Humboldt 
fellow before becoming a NATA-sponsored 
postdoctoral fellow at the Technischen Univer- 
sitat der Munchen. She welcomes visits from 
Oberlinians. Her work address in Germany: In- 
stitut fur Physikalische und Theoretische 
Chemi der Technischen Universitat Munchen, 
Lichtenbergstrasse 4, D-8046 Garching, West 
Germany. Telefon: (089) 32 09-3397. ... Dwan 
Vanderpool and Jon T. Robinson were mar- 
ried Sept. 3 in Rockefeller Chapel at U. Chi- 
cago. 


1984 


Janet Benton, as a graduate student in the U. 
California, Davis, Creative Writing Program, 
teaches Intro to Expository Writing. She in- 
vites Oberlinians in the area to get in touch 
with her. Address: 427 E. 11th St., Davis, CA 
95616. Telephone: (916) 758-2543... . Jamie 
Boucher is leaving the Washington, D.C., office 
of Senator Frank Murkowski to return to 
Alaska, where she has taken a position as man- 
ager of the Alaska Dept. of Commerce Interna- 
tional Tourism Program. Address: 9166 Sky- 
wood Ln., Juneau, AK 99801... . After months 
of angst, says Michael Freire, he has decided 
to leave behind his graduate work in sociology 
to pursue an MLS. degree in industrial relations 
at U. Wisconsin. He married Lynette Moucha 
Sept. 24, 1988....Tamima Friedman and 
Daniel Rosenblum ’82 were married in Octo- 
ber 1987 and are living in Tokyo, where Daniel 
is a correspondent for Reuters News Service 
and Tamima teaches piano and English. Obies 
who attended their Philadelphia wedding: 
Nancy Segal 83, David Habenstreit '83, Anita 
Belofsky ’82, Janet Murnaghan, Berkley 
Lynch '81, Sandy Goldberg 80, Jena Osman 
85, Amy Chester 82, Laura Freeman '82, 
Peggy Grodinsky '83, and Eric Frohmberg 86. 
Address: 503 Sendaizaka Oak Hills, 3-11-12 
Azabujuban Minatoku, Tokyo 106, Japan. 
_,. After ending her career as a rape Crisis 
counselor/advisor in Madison, Wis., Ginger 
Henderson moved to Iowa City, lowa, where 
she is in the Social Foundations of Education 
Program at U. lowa. “It's lonely in lowa,” she 


says. ‘Please write.” Address: 923 lowa Ave. 
#202, lowa City, IA 52240. ... Peter Jaffe, a 
second-year law student at U. Michigan Law 
Sch., has been named an associate editor of the 
Michigan Law Review. Peter says there are 
Obies “all over Ann Arbor,” which makes him 
feel at home. Address: 321 E. Ann St. #2, Ann 
Arbor, MI 48104. Telephone: (313) 747-6551. 
... Wendy Lee married Jonathan Edward Al- 
pert Sept. 3, 1988, at the George Washington 
Manor in Roslyn, N.Y. Wendy is a financial ana- 
lyst for the Harvard Community Health Plan. 
Jonathan is a senior resident at the Children’s 
Hospital in Boston, where the couple lives. 
Oberlin graduates attending the wedding were 
Sally Baek ’83, Barbara Chang ’82, Tom 
Frieden ’82, Tomi Obayashi ’83, and Thomas 
Breunig 79... . Before returning to Yale to fin- 
ish her final year in the graduate nursing pro- 
gram, Jane Loubier spent the summer work- 
ing on a Sioux reservation in North Dakota 
and living in the San Juan Islands of Washing- 
ton. She recently moved to a new address: 761 
Orange St., New Haven, CT 06511. ...In Au- 
gust Karyn Lowinger began work in the 
M.B.A. program at Baruch Coll., New York 
City.... Valerie Marcus and Peter Miller 
live in New York, where Valerie, having gradu- 
ated from Yale Law Sch., works at Vladeck, 
Waldman, Elias & Englhard, a law firm special- 
izing in labor employment law. Peter is work- 
ing as an associate producer at Cabin Creek 
Center, a documentary film company. He is 
also a member of the Chronic Citizens, a New 
York-based band that has just released its first 
record, “Capital Cult,” on Pariah Records. Pe- 
ter and Valerie live with Jane Martin and Na- 
thaniel Knight—and their famous cat, Max. 
Address: 146 Berkeley Pl., Brooklyn, NY 
11217.... Kristen O’Brien Neymarc and 
husband Alain have a son, Andrew Guy, born 
on Apr. 6, 1988, their third wedding anniver- 
sary. Kristen is at the U. Chicago Sch. of Public 
Policy working toward her master’s degree. 
Alain works for Harry Weese and Associates, 
Architects, but misses home, says Kristen, “so 
catch [us] while [we] are still in the states.” Ad- 
dress: 5557 S. Blackstone #3, Chicago IL 60637. 
Telephone: (312) 363-6821.... After living 
four years in the Los Angeles area, Julian 
Pranata has had enough of California, he 
says. While in L.A. he was in a string quartet 
and occasionally played in pit orchestras for 
musical productions. He is now back in the 
Midwest (Indiana) and looking forward to re- 
suming his music. ... Pam Sebestyen and Ja- 
son Green '75 were married Sept. 5, 1988, in 
Piedmont, Calif. Obies at the wedding were 
Sylvia Guild, Liz Carpenter, Tom Kline 83, 
David Gamble '84, and Tom Hemphill ’73. Ja- 
son owns the Dakota Grill and Bar, Berkeley, 
and Savoy Catering. Pam has been a member 
of a modern dance company in San Francisco 
for the past three years and has a private prac- 
tice in massage therapy. Address: 520 Magno- 
lia Ave., Piedmont, CA 94611. ... George S. 
Sheppard completed the Ph.D. degree in 
chemistry at U. California, Berkeley, in June 
1988 and is now a National Institutes of Health 
Postdoctoral Fellow in the labs of David A. 
Evans ‘63 at Harvard U....Navy Ensign 
Kathryn Vargo recently completed the Officer 
Indoctrination Sch. at the Naval Education and 
Training Center, Newport, R.I....U. Chicago 
Divinity Sch. student Elena Vassallo, who is 
completing the second year of an M.Div. de- 
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gree program, is the recipient of a full aca- 
demic fellowship. She is studying feminist the- 
ology, the archaic goddess traditions, and the 
church. ... Jennifer Weikart and Paul 
Danko were married June 4, 1988, in Warren, 
Ohio. Alumni who attended the ceremony: 
Dale and Cindy Weikart Embry ’81, Cathy 
Weikart '83, Megg Bonar, Dennis Taljan, 
Patrick Smith, Joe Sefcik ’85, Byron Rossi, 
and Dana Burde 88. Paul graduated first in his 
class from Case Dental Sch. in May 1988. A 
captain in the Air Force participating in the 
Dental Residency Program, he plans to go into 
oral surgery. Jenny is pursuing a career in cor- 
porate health and injury prevention with spe- 
cial attention to children. They live in Tucson, 
Ariz. 


1985 


In March Gillian Ahlgren passed his doctoral 
exams at the U. Chicago Divinity Sch.; he is 
now doing dissertation research in Madrid. He 
will be there until September at least, he says, 
and welcomes Oberlinians planning trips to 
Europe to get in touch with him in case they 
need help orienting themselves in Spain. He 
can be reached at the American Express Of- 


fice, Plaza de las Cortes, 2, Madrid, Spain. 
_.. Managing to do theater full time and still 
pay the rent, Maureen Higgins and Will 
Weigler '82 live in Portland, Oreg.; she is a pup- 
peteer with Tears of Joy, a puppet theater 
based in Vancouver, Wash., that tours interna- 
tionally, and he is artistic director of the Young 
Actors’ Forum, a new theater company that 
produces scripts collectively created by young 
people—based on their perspectives of local 
and global issues. The theater’s pilot project 
was the Oregon premiere of “Peace Child,” 
featuring a cast of 75 kids ages seven to 17. 
Address: 705 S.E. 19th Ave., Portland, OR 
97214. Telephone: (503) 234-1351... . Ending 
a two-year vacation from books, Richard 
Kasper has entered law school at U. Southern 
California. He intends, he says, to make this 
career choice more permanent than those of 
the past. ... San San Lee and Kenneth Klet- 
zien ’83 were married June 11, 1988, at St. 
Paul’s United Methodist Church in Stevens 
Point, Wis. They live in New York City, where 
San San is a second year Ph.D. candidate in 
violin at New York U. She was appointed a 
member of the violin faculty at Fairleigh Dick- 
inson U., Ruthford, N.J., in 1987. Between solo 
and chamber-music concert performances, 
Ken works as a computer analyst. Both com- 
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pleted M.Mus. degrees at the Juilliard Sch. in 
1987. Last December they were invited to per- 
form a violin/piano recital for live broadcast in 
Madison by Wisconsin Public Radio. . . . Wash- 
ington, D.C., resident Susan Peters recently 
graduated from the Harvard U. Graduate Sch. 
of Education. A high-school English teacher, 
she hopes to bring soccer to the D.C. public 
school system. ...On Oct. 9, 1988, Susan 
Schwarz and Mark Rudzinski were married 
in Fairchild Chapel. The best man at the wed- 
ding was Chuck Deodene, and the maid of 
honor was Brenda Rich. Other Oberlinians 
who attended the wedding: Nancy Ferdinand- 
sen 83, John ’83 and Peggy Shadduck Palombi 
84, Jeff Weidenthal, Lidi Hrudu, and Marty 
Walters ’87. The couple lives in Chicago, where 
he works as an editor for the New Standard 
Encyclopedia and she works for an invest- 
ment-management firm. ... Dorothy Tilenis 
received her M.A. degree in French literature 
from Indiana U. in June. She is married to Guil- 
laume Ansart, graduate assistant in French at 
Oberlin in 1983-84 and 1984-85. They recently 
moved to Princeton, N.J., where Gil will pursue 
a Ph.D. in French... . After Susan Weinbach 
finished her M.A. degree in chemistry at Prin- 
ceton U., she says, she “worked at Ortho Phar- 
maceutical in New Jersey for six months, 
hated the corporate lifestyle, quit, and spent 
six months in Sweden and Israel.” She is now 
working on her Ph.D. at the Weizmann Inst. in 
Israel. She would love to hear from any Obies 
passing through. Address: C/O Student Hos- 
tels, Weizmann Institute, Kehovat, Israel. 
... After two years and nearly 20,000 miles of 
commuting, she says, Wendy Weitzner has 
received the M.L.S. degree from Kent State U. 
In August she started a new job as librarian at 
the Cleveland Museum of Natural History. 


1986 


Michael Chase is a doctoral candidate in ex- 
perimental psychology and psychopharmaco- 
logy at U. Mississippi. He is working on a thesis 
proposal concerning neural development and 
regeneration in subjects raised in either en- 
riched or impoverished environments. He is 
poor, happy, and single, he says. Contrary to 
the report in the Spring 1988 OAM, he has not 
opened his own shoe store in (the nonexistent 
town of) Spruce Knobb, W.Va... . Formerly 
legislative liaison at the Eastern Paralyzed Vet- 
erans Assoc., Susan Finisdore has been pro- 
moted to the association’s assistant director of 
advocacy. She has recently enrolled at a new 
school in Manhattan, the Graduate Sch. of Po- 
litical Management, in a program designed to 
produce professional political managers. She 
lives with David Bushnell ’87, who is at Baruch 
Coll., Manhattan, where he is president of the 
Ad Society; he runs a consultancy on the side. 
They would love to hear from Obies, says Su- 
san. Telephone: (914) 478-0173. ... An immi- 
gration specialist in the U. Southern California 
Office for International Students and Scholars, 
Kathleen Granrose was married July 11, 
1987, to Xavier Rodgiguez in Southgate, Calif. 
Obie Alan Herrmann '84 was in attendance. 
Kathy and Xavier are the proud parents of a 
baby boy, Xavier Emmanuel Rodriguez, born 
April 14, 1988. She welcomes correspondence 
from friends. Address: 4730 Tweedy Boule- 
vard, South Gate, CA 90280. . .. Christopher 
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Grotke works at the Capitol Children’s Mu- 
seum, Washington, D.C., where he runs the 
communications exhibit and does animation 
work by hand. He did cover art and illustra- 
tions for the recently published book Good-bye 
Tomato, Hello Florida, by his mother, Linda 
Bailey Grotke "64. ... Now that the tempera- 
ture in Japan has dropped below 30 degrees 
on the Celsius scale, Joy Hopton’s “brain is 
waking up” she says, and she is working on her 
backlog of unanswered letters. To all her old 
friends at Oberlin she says “Gomen nasai (I’m 
sorry)’ for not responding to letters. She 
teaches English as a foreign language in Japan, 
where she has lived since October 1987 and 
plans to stay until March 1990. She will visit the 
U.S. in February and March 19839. She is enjoy- 
ing her life in Japan, she says; the organized 
lesbian community is one of her main reasons 
for deciding to stay more than a year. Address: 
Tsakaguchi-Honmachi 3-chome 30-4, Amaga- 
saki-shi 661 Japan. Telephone: (06) 421-7823. 
... Karen Hosmer recently won second 
prize in the Gillet International Oboe Competi- 
tion. ... Marc Mealy took a vacation follow- 
ing the completion of his M.S. degree at U. 
Florida in economic development. He has put 
his Ph.D. plans on hold, beginning a search for 
employment in New York and Washington, 


D.C., with an African or a Caribbean develop- 
ment organization. He sends best wishes to 
classmates. ... This summer Karen Merrill 
received a master’s degree in English and crea- 
tive writing at U. Denver. She began graduate 
work in history this fall at U. Michigan. 
.. . Bennett Saferstein teaches math and sci- 
ence at West Nottingham Academy, a small in- 
dependent boarding school near Baltimore. 


1987 


After living in Washington, D.C., for a year, 
working for Campaign and Elections maga- 
zine, Jenny Adler has moved to “beautiful 
and rural central Pennsylvania,” she says, 
where she is teaching English at the Grier Sch., 
a small boarding school for girls. She wel- 
comes visitors and letters. She can be reached 
in care of the Grier School, Tyrone PA 16686. 
... Mark Fogal is working as a research asso- 
ciate for the AACUO, an educational research 
group in Washington, D.C., where he is living 
with Julianne Stone ’88. Julianne recently re- 
turned from a year in Israel, where she worked 
as Overseas coordinator for the Israel Women’s 
Network. She recently began work as a legisla- 
tive assistant for the American-Israel Public 
Affairs Committee. Address: 3025 Porter St. 


N.W. Apt. 2, Washington, D.C. 20008. .. . Dan- 
iel Greenberg is working in Chicago as a stra- 
tegic management consultant while pursuing 
an M.B.A. degree part time at the U. Chicago 
Sch. of Business. He has not lost his liberal val- 
ues, he says, and would love to hear from 
friends. Address: 100 W. Chestnut, Apt. 2710, 
Chicago, IL 60610. Telephone (312) 915-0730. 
... Shoshana Kaminsky returned to Oberlin 
in September to lead Rosh Hashanah and Yom 
Kippur services. She is in her second year at 
the Reconstructionist Rabbinical Coll., in Phila- 
delphia, where she is studying alongside Ruth 
Ehrenstein ’85 and Debra Cohen ’86. In addi- 
tion, she is working as a rabbinic intern and 
service leader at a Jewish nursing home and 
teaching Jewish preschool. Her telephone 
number: (215) 849-9227. ... Meg Kisner and 
John Erdmann ’86 were married Mar. 26, 
1988, in Baton Rouge, La., Meg’s hometown. 
Seven other Obies were in the wedding party: 
best man Jim Sedlacek ’86; groomsmen David 
Spohn and Peter Schoettler ’88; bridesmaid 
Lisa Orr ’86; and ushers Alex Heisey, John 
Kunkel, and Dan Basinki. John is a research 
assistant and Ph.D. candidate at the Liquid 
Crystal Inst. of Kent State U. Meg is a research 
technician in the North East Ohio Universities 
Coll. of Medicine Neurobiology Dept. The 


1989/90 Alumni Tours 


JAPAN °¢ April 3-17, 1989 


Three-week Shansi Association/Alumni Association trip led by Suzanne Gay and James Dobbins, 
faculty members of Oberlin’s East Asian Studies Program. Includes Tokyo; Hakone; Kyoto; 
Obirin College, the Shansi affiliate in Machida; meeting with Shansi reps and reception with local 
alumni; Kanazawa: and Japan seacoast. Optional extension to Hong Kong. Cost: $3895, double 


occupancy, from the West Coast. 


YUGOSLAVIA/BULGARIA/TURKEY ° July 18—August 4, 1989 

Fully escorted program includes Belgrade (in Yugoslavia); Sofia and Plovdiv (in Bulgaria); and 
Istanbul, Kusadasi, Ephesus, Izmir, Bursa, Ankara, and the caves of Cappadocia (in Turkey). 
Professor of Anthropology Ron Casson will meet the group in Turkey to share his expertise. 
Cost: $3395, double occupancy, from the East Coast. 


ITALIAN VILLAS AND THEIR GARDENS ® October 13-28, 1989 


Fully escorted tour with William Hood, chairman of Oberlin’s Art Department and specialist in 
Italian Renaissance. Highlights include Rome, Florence, Vicenza, Stresa, and Milan. 


MACHU PICCHU/GALAPAGOS ISLANDS/AMAZON RAIN FOREST 


January 1990 


ISRAEL ® June 1990 


Escorted by Oberlin development officer Carol Hoffman ‘87 and her spouse, Associate Profes- 
sor of Government Harlan Wilson. Carol is an experienced Israeli-tour escort, and Harlan will 
give lectures on politics and Israeli life. Tentative itinerary includes Jerusalem, Haifa, and Tel Aviv 
as well as Massada, the Galilee region, and Rosh HaNikra, with a special excursion to the Sinai 


Peninsula and an overnight visit to a kibbutz. 


THE LAND OF JOHANN FRIEDERICK OBERLIN °¢ Summer 1990 


INDONESIAN CRUISE ®¢ January 1991 


1989/90 Alumni Tours 


Send coupon to: Midge Wood Brittingham. 
Oberlin Alumni Association, 
105 Bosworth Hall, 
Oberlin, OH 44074. 


Please send information on the following 
Oberlin alumni tours: 

Japan 

Yugoslavia/Bulgaria/Turkey 


LJ 


Italian Villas and Their Gardens 


Amazon Rain Forest 
Israel 


The Land of Johann Friederich 
Oberlin 


Lj 
L] 
|_] Machu Picchu/Galapagos Islands/ 
he 
L] 
|_| Indonesian Cruise 


Name 


Class 


Street 


City 


State Zip 
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couple lives in Kent. Address: 1245 Overbrook 
Dr., Kent, OH 44240. Telephone: (216) 673- 
1746.... Roberta Micallef is pursuing an 
M.A. degree at U. Texas, Austin. Address: 409 
E. William Cannon, Apt. 201, Austin, TX 
78745. Telephone: (512) 440-7705. . . . Jenni- 
fer Ries has been accepted into the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony Graduate Chamber Music 
Program. After a successful performance by 
the orchestra of Hanz Wener Henze’s 20th-cen- 
tury opera, Elegy for Young Lovers, in which 
she performed the solo viola part, Henze 
raised money to send Jennifer and the orches- 
tra to Venice for a second production in late 
October. The San Francisco Symphony 
granted her string quartet an October concert 
series. .. . Following a “fantastic” year in Seat- 
tle working for the Empty Space Theater, she 
says, Amy Robinson is now a William Penn 
Fellow in the U. Pennsylvania graduate pro- 
gram in English. .. . William Vodrey worked 
on the presidential campaign of Michael Duka- 
kis for over a year preceding the election. His 
work took him to six states; he worked with 
Pat Hewes in Michigan and bumped into Don 
Driscoll in New Hampshire. The experience, 
he says, was a terrific one. ... Carolyn Walz 
is a full-time student at the Oregon Sch. of Arts 
and Crafts, where she is studying spinning, 
weaving, and quilting. 


1988 


Iowa Writers Workshop student Kelly Dwyer 
has won second prize in this year’s Mademot- 
selle Fiction Writers Contest. She was one of 
more than 3000 entrants in the competition. 
... William S. Goldman is a first-year law 
student at the Dickinson Sch. of Law, Carlisle, 
Pa....Mary Jones and David Cooper '87 
were married June 4, 1988, at St. Mark’s 
Church, Richmond, Va. The best man was Gre- 
gory Stephens ’87; Oberlin bridesmaids were 
Alissa Simon and Clea Mathews ’87. Other 
Oberlinians at the wedding: Hetty Lipscomb 
’87, Michael Becher ’86, Kevin Gleeson, and 
Cynthia Damer ’90. David is an M.A. student at 
Columbia U. studying international affairs. 
Mary is assistant editor of publications for 
Goebel Art. Address: 11 Bronx River Rd. Apt. 
2i, Yonkers, NY 10704. . . . Oberlin Coll. has ap- 
pointed Tetsuya Kato instructor in Japanese. 
... Michael Lee Becher '86 and Melissa Lee 
Welch were married Aug. 27, 1988. Lisa 
Yanover was the maid of honor. Karl Knapp, 
Alexander Brown, and Andrew Dring from 
the Class of 1987, were ushers. Nancy Sus- 
man was the organist. Obies who attended the 
wedding: Katie Delaplane and Charles Court- 
sal from the Class of 1985; Amy Donald, Jona- 
than Turner, Julie Williams, and Kathy 
Goodwin from the Class of 1986; Ellen 
Endslow, Arthur Mayer, Willaim Vodrey, and 
Pete Weishampel from the Class of 1987; 
Brian Paterson, Kathryn Kundrat, Steve 
Saideman, Tilia Klebenov ’87, Alison Pruitt; 
and Lynn Bruner; and Karen Bayne, John 
Winters, and Lynn Berghoff from the Class of 
1989. The couple lives in Washington, D.C. Ad- 
dress: 2800 Quebec St. N.W,, Apt. 716, Wash- 
ington, DC 20008.... Rachel Seidman has 


been elected to a three-year term on the 
Oberlin Coll. Board of Trustees as a class 
trustee. Seidman succeeds Alice Newton ’85 on 
the board. 


LOSSES IN THE OBERLIN 


FAMILY 


Faculty 


Freeman Koberstein, Dec. 14, 1988, in St. 
Paul, Minn., of Parkinson’s and Alzheimer’s 
diseases. He was Oberlin emeritus professor of 
pianoforte. His Memorial Minute will be pub- 
lished in the Spring 1988 OAM. 


Graduate School of Theology 


Ruth Stoner Fox Beittel, Aug. 11, 1988, in 
Mill Valley, Calif., after several months of de- 
clining health. Born in Findlay, Ohio, she re- 
ceived the A.B. degree from Findlay Coll. in 
1924 and attended Oberlin’s GST 1923-24. Sur- 
viving her are two sons and six grandchildren. 
Her husband, Adam Daniel Beittel ’23 M.A., 
preceded her in death two weeks earlier, and 
his obituary is included in this section, Class of 
1923. They had been married 62 years. 


Gerard Vernon Donley ’25 B.D., Sept. 17, 
1988, in Akron, at age 94. He was born in Or- 
biston, Ohio. He received the A.B. degree from 
Hiram Coll. in 1919. Survivors include a daugh- 
ter. 


Omar Isadore Erickson, Nov. 14, 1987, in 
Lima, Ohio. Born Oct. 27, 1920, in Delphos, 
Ohio, he attended the GST in 1958-59. 


John Lincoln Harman, May 10, 1988. He 
was born Feb. 12, 1914, in Grand Junction, 
Colo. He received the B.A. degree in 1936 
from Harvard U., the B.D. degree in 1939 from 
Union Theological Seminary, and the A.M. de- 
gree in 1942 from Columbia U.; he attended 
the GST 1948-49. 


Leroy Richard Horner, Nov. 23, 1987, in 
Xenia, Ohio. Born June 16, 1906, in 
Wilmington, Del., he attended the GST 1931- 
32. Survivors include his wife, Ruth. 


Oliver B. Lee, June 13, 1988, at age 61, in 
Cleveland, where he was born. A graduate of 
Springfield (Massachusetts) Coll., he attended 
GST from 1954 to 1956. He was an associate 
dean in the Cleveland State U. Div. of Continu- 
ing Education. Surviving are three daughters. 


James Lionel Lumadue '56 B.D., Aug. 12, 
1988, in Cleveland, following a long illness, at 
age 62. Born in Toledo, he was a graduate of 
Wittenberg U. and the Hamma Divinity Sch.; 
he received the Ph.D. degree from Ashland 
Coll. in 1980. He retired as a Lutheran minister 
in 1983. Surviving are his wife, Sallie; a son; 
three daughters; and seven grandchildren. 


Kindergarten Training School 


Sabra A. Phillips Cantrell 32, July 14, 1988, 
in Erie, Pa. She was born Mar. 26, 1912, in 
North East, Pa. 


Wilda Beach Goodrich '23, Aug. 7, 1988, at 
home in Dover, Del., of cardiorespiratory ar- 
rest She was born Jan. 6, 1904, in Butler, Pa. 


She retired as a nurse. Survivors include a 
daughter, a son, eight grandchildren, and two 
great-grandchildren. 


1911 


Eletha Beckwith Durand, June 19, 1988, in 
Middleburg Heights, Ohio, at age 91. She was 
born in Oberlin. Surviving are two daughters, 
Joan D. Whitney '47 and Nancy D. Collister 
'50; a sister; six grandchildren; and four great- 
grandchildren. 


1912 


Margaret Portia Mickey, June 13, 1988, in 
Pomona, Calif. 


1915 


Austa McKitrick McIntosh, July 13, 1988, in 
Silver Lake, Ohio, of natural causes. She was 
born July 23, 1893, in Kenton, Ohio. She was 
preceded in death in 1982 by her husband, Wil- 
liam. Survivors include son William ’52; two 
daughters; 10 grandchildren; and nine great- 
grandchildren. 


1916 


Mildred Talitha Lanphere Otto, July 11, 
1988, in Marysville, Calif., at age 94. Having 
received the M.A. degree from U. California in 
1920 she taught history in California, Idaho, 
and Washington schools. She is survived by a 
daughter, two grandchildren, and four great- 
grandchildren. 


1917 


Esther Marion Alger, July 9, 1988, in Graf- 
ton, Ohio. Born in Richfield, Ohio, Oct. 23, 
1894, she received the M.S. degree in 1923 
from Western Reserve U. (now Case Western 
Reserve U.). She worked in nursing for many 
years before her retirement. 


Chester Arthur Graham, Sept., 19, 1988, in 
Muskegon, Mich. He was born Mar. 31, 1892, in 
Mercer, Pa. He received the A.M. degree from 
U. Illinois in 1925 before beginning a long ca- 
reer in adult education. He retired as executive 
secretary of the Illinois-Wisconsin Friends 
Committee on Legislation, Chicago (an affiliate 
of the Friends Committee on National Legisla- 
tion). In addition to his second wife, Viola Jo 
Kreiner Graham, he is survived by two sons, 
four daughters, 18 grandchildren, six great- 
grandchildren, a brother, and several nieces 
and nephews. 


Jessie Ruth Hall Kiel, Aug. 16, 1988, in 
Bowling Green, Ohio. Born Apr. 6, 1896, in 
Weston, Ohio, she received the M.A. degree 
from Oberlin in 1925. She retired in 1964 as a 
mathematics teacher in Bowling Green 
schools and former superintendent of the Wes- 
ton Public School System. Surviving are a son, 
a brother, a sister, four grandchildren, and 
seven great-grandchildren. 
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1918 


Ruth Morgan Church Sloan, June 21, 1988, 
in Lake Forest, Ill., at age 92. Born in Detroit, 
she retired in 1968 as bookkeeper at the Medi- 
cal Laboratory, Highland Park, Ill., which she 
jointly operated for many years with her sister, 
Margaret C. Church ’31, who survives. Other 
survivors include a son, two grandsons, a 
great-granddaughter, and a brother. 


1919 


Mildred Anna Paine, Sept. 4, 1988, in 
Asheville, N.C. Born July 25, 1893, in Albion, 
N.Y., she received the A.M. degree from Bos- 
ton U. in 1927. In 1963 she retired as director 
of the Ai Kei Gakuen Welfare Center in Tokyo. 
Surviving are several nieces and nephews. 


Marian Smith Thompson, July 13, 1988, in 
Cambridge, Ohio. Born Mar. 17, 1897, in Chi- 
cago, she taught high-school Latin and English 
for 15 years in Ohio public schools. In 1986 she 
was preceded in death by her husband, Milton 
M. Thompson, whom she married in 1935. She 
is survived by a son, Robert Smith Thompson 
39, and one granddaughter. 


1920 


Alma J. Frey, Sept. 16, 1988, in Orrville, 
Ohio, where she was born Feb. 1, 1892. She 
retired as librarian of the Orrville Public Li- 
brary. 


1921 


Florence Elizabeth Demo Bent, July 15, 
1988, in Bloomington, Ind. Born Apr. 13, 1899, 
in Blue Earth, Minn., she had taught piano and 
music theory at Moorhead (Minnesota) State 
Coll., and for several years after graduation 
was an accompanist and music teacher in 
Berkeley, Calif. She was married to Henry E. 
Bent 22, who preceded her in death. Survivors 
include sons Henry A. 49 and Robert D. ’50; a 
brother; a cousin; five grandchildren; and a 
great-grandchild. 


1922 


Raymond B. Smith, Apr. 22, 1988, in Cleve- 
land. He was born in Lindsey, Ohio. He was a 
former treasurer and business manager for the 
Bay Village (Ohio) Board of Education. Surviv- 
ing are his wife, Marion; a son; two grandchil- 
dren; two brothers; and two sisters. 


1923 


Adam Daniel Beittel, July 26, 1988, in San 
Rafael, Calif., after a brief illness. Born Dec. 19, 
1898, in Lancaster, Pa., he received the B.A. 
degree from Findlay (Ohio) Coll. in 1922, the 
M.A. degree from Oberlin, and the D.B. and 
Ph.D.degrees from U. Chicago, in 1925 and 
1929, respectively. He retired in 1964 as presi- 
dent of Tougaloo (Mississippi) Coll. Surviving 
are two sons and six grandchildren. His wife, 
the former Ruth Fox '24, died two weeks after 
his death. Her obituary is included in this sec- 
tion under the Graduate Sch. of Theology. 


Sydney Lewis Gulick, Jr., Feb. 5, 1988, in La 
Mesa, Calif. Born Aug. 17, 1902, in Kobe, Ja- 


Winter 1949 


pan, he received the A.M. degree from Oberlin 
in 1925 and the Ph.D. degree from Yale in 
1931. He retired in 1969 as professor of English 
and dean of the college of arts and sciences at 
San Diego State Coll. Survivors include a son, 
Sidney L., Ill 58; anda brother, Luther H. 14. 


1924 


Nevin Emanuel Balliet, June 21, 1988, in 
Manhasset, N.Y., after a six-month illness. He 
was born Sept. 9, 1901, in Lehighton, Pa. He 
retired in 1966 as director of Uniroyal-GMBH, 
Uniroyal Co., Frankfurt, Germany. 


Theodore William Erikson, June 25, 1988, 
in Freehold, N.J. He was born Aug. 28, 1901, in 
Ossinging, N.Y. Survivors include his wife, 
Kathleen. 


Leon Carlyle Le Van, Aug. 17, 1988, in De- 
land, Fla. He was born in Poland Oct. 26, 1900. 
He was minister of the Church of the New Jeru- 
salem, St. Petersburg, Fla. Survivors include 
his wife, Jane. 


C. Rufus Rorem 
Health Care Policy Pioneer 


C. Rufus Rorem ’16, one of the nation’s 
pioneers in prepaid health care whose 
studies led to the conception of Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield, died September 
19, 1988, in Cherry Hill, New Jersey, of 
heart failure. He was 93 years old. Just 
five days before his death, he was in- 
ducted into the Modern Healthcare 
Health Care Hall of Fame. 

Born November 17, 1894, in Radcliffe, 
Iowa, he received the A.M. and Ph.D. de- 
grees in economics from the University 
of Chicago in 1925 and 1929, respec- 
tively, and the LL.D. degree from Yankton 
College in 1935. He taught economics and 
accounting at Earlham College from 1922 
to 1924 and at the University of Chicago 
from 1924 to 1929. He began his career in 
the health-care field in 1929, when he 
was appointed to the staff of the federally 
funded Committee on the Costs of Medi- 
cal Care. 

While working on the committee and as 
an economist for the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund in Chicago, he authored a report, 
“The Costs of Medical Care,”’ which advo- 
cated group medical practice and prepay- 
ment of hospital bills. In the report he 
presented a system of payment for 
health-care costs by a form of insurance. 

These concepts were quite radical at 
the time, and the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association dismissed the 
committee’s report as socialistic, commu- 
nistic, and inciting to revolution. None- 
theless, Rorem in 1937 became organizer 
and director of the American Hospital As- 
sociation’s Blue Cross Commission, 
which worked with communities, hospi- 
tals and doctors to organize plans 
throughout the country, fostering the 
first prepaid hospitalization plans in New 
York and other cities. These Blue Cross 


Agnes Tweedy Anderson Millikan, Oct. 17, 
1988, in Ashland, Ky., following a short illness. 
Born in Glasgow, Scotland, she received the 
A.M. degree from Brown U. in 1925. She re- 
tired in 1965 as a retail buyer, having worked 
as buyer and department manager for R.H. 
Macy, L. Bamberger & Co., and Montgomery 
Ward. She was preceded in death by her hus- 
band, Robert Franklin Millikan ’24. Surviving 
are four stepsons, including Allan ’49, Roger 
93, and Joel ’63; a niece, Derry Riding ’62; and 
two nephews. 


Elva Elder Reither, Apr. 15, 1988, in Colum- 
bus, Ohio. She was born Dec. 5, 1897, in 
Wilkinsburg, Pa. Her husband, William H. ’24, 
preceded her in death. Survivors include a son. 


1926 


Frederick Blatchford Forbes, July 29, 
1988, in Bountiful, Utah. He was born Jan. 23, 
1904, in Honolulu. He was an insurance agent 
for the Honolulu offices of Pacific Insurance 
Co. and General American Life Insurance Co. 


M 


C. Rufus Rorem 


Plans enrolled 20 percent of the nation’s 
population by 1947. Rorem left the com- 
mission in 1947 to become executive di- 
rector of the Hospital Council of Philadel- 
phia, a position he held for 13 years. 
Before his retirement in 1974 as a special 
consultant to the Blue Cross Association, 
New York City, he was director of plan- 
ning and a special consultant for hospi- 
tals in New York City and Pittsburgh. 

In 1985 the Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
Association established the C. Rufus 
Rorem Health Service Award, honoring 
Rorem for his lasting contributions to the 
development of the association’s con- 
cept. 

His wife, Gladys Miller Rorem, died in 
1988. He is survived by a son, a daughter, 
six grandchildren, and seven great- 
grandchildren. 
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before retirement. Survivors include brother 
Theodore '24; and sisters Marion F. Lopp '27, 
Frances F. Vollrath ’30, and Katharine F. Nor- 
wood '34. 


Fred Henry Lamb, Aug. 8, 1988, in Cadillac, 
Mich. He was born in Cadillac Mar. 6, 1905. He 
had been president of Lamb Graphics, Laie, 
Hawaii. Survivors include a son. 


Cecile Gray Larry, Sept. 28, 1988, in Welling- 
ton, Ohio, at age 82, after a long illness. Born in 
Wellington, she was a retired elementary- 
school teacher. Her husband, Jack, preceded 
her in death. Surviving are two sisters and two 
brothers. 


Theodore William Schempp, Aug. 23, 1988, 
in Saint-Tropez, France. Born Feb. 10, 1904, in 
Brodhead, Wis., he received the Mus.B. degree 
from Oberlin in 1927. He retired in Paris in 
1975 asa self-employed art dealer specializing 
in modern French paintings. 


Marian Eugenia Flammer Springer Uhl, 
May 9, 1988, in Los Angeles. She was born Jan. 
22, 1904, in Crawfordsville, Ind. 


1927 


Dorothy Alice Morgan Butler, Sept. 19, 
1988, in Oberlin. She was born July 12, 1904, 
in Leetonia, Ohio, and had lived in Oberlin 
since 1930. She worked in a law firm before 
her marriage in 1928 to Lysle Kendall Butler 
25, who was a member of the physical educa- 


tion department at Oberlin for 40 years; he 
preceded her in death in 1973. She is survived 
by two daughters, including Nancy B. Kane 
’56, and five grandchildren. 


Chastina Dorothy Sprout Palmer, Aug. 22, 
1988, in Richland, Mich. Born May 22, 1905, in 
Benzonia, Mich., she worked as a high-school 
teacher before her marriage to Bartlett Palmer 
in 1935. 


Esther Marshall Sills, Dec. 23, 1987. She 
had been a self-employed ceramist. 


1928 


Winifred Royale Cheney Wilder, Sept. 19, 
1988, in Goleta, Calif., after a long illness. She 
was born Nov. 19, 1906, in Beloit, Wis. She re- 
tired in 1977 as associate director of Interna- 
tional Student Affairs at U. Tennessee, Knox- 
ville. She was president of her class between its 
45th and 50th reunions. Her husband, Charles 
Griggs Wilder ’28, preceded her in death. Sur- 
viving are two daughters, including Barbara 
Wilder Hodgdon ’62; five grandchildren; and a 
sister, Gertrude Cheney Allinger ‘24. 


1929 


Frances Evelyn Beard Brackett, Sept. 1, 
1987, in Corona Del Mar, Calif. She was born 
Mar. 12, 1908, in Omaha, Nebr. 


Catherine Carolyn Carl, Apr. 1, 1988. She 
was born Oct. 25, 1906, in Peru, Ind. She re- 
tired in 1972 as associate professor of music at 
Indiana U. of Pennsylvania. 


Laurence Tyson Moyer, Apr. 28, 1988, in 
Lansdale, Pa. He was born in Lansdale Oct. 8, 
1907. For over 40 years he was owner of Moy- 
er’s Radio and Television Service, Lansdale, re- 
tiring in 1972. Survivors include his wife, 
Anna; a daughter; two granddaughters; a sis- 
ter; and a brother. 


Clarence William Robinson, July 24, 1938, 
in Kansas City, Mo. He was born Nov. 25, 1907, 
in Oberlin. 


Frances Louise Kennedy Schneider, July 
27, 1988, in Lima, Ohio. She was born July 3, 
1908, in Dayton. She was a former elemen- 
tary-school art teacher. Preceded in death by 
her husband, Frederick J., she is survived by 
two sons, including John ’67; two daughters; 
and five grandchildren. 


1930 


John Stanfiel Wharton, Sept. 7, 1988, in Car- 
bondale, Ill., at age 81. Born June 15, 1907, in 
Jacksonville, Ill., he received the Mus M. de- 
gree from the American Conservatory in 1940. 
He was emeritus associate professor of music 
at Southern Illinois U. Surviving are his wife, 
Marjorie; a daughter; and two grandchildren. 


1931 

Margaret Emily Searles Clarke, May 20, 
1988, in Sun City, Ariz. Born July 5, 1910, in 
Pittsford, N.Y., she was an elementary-school 
music teacher in Medina, N.Y., when she re- 


Herbert P. Lansdale, 


National YMCA Executive 


Herbert Parker Lansdale, Jr. ’19, one of 
only 10 men ever to serve as the top em- 
ployed officer of the 137-year-old Young 
Men’s Christian Association (YMCA) died 
September 13, 1988, at his home in Palo 
Alto, California, of natural causes. He 
was 90 years old. 

His YMCA career spanned more than 
50 years, culminating in his service as 
the national general secretary of the Na- 
tional Council of YMCAs, the highest staff 
position in the YMCA, from 1957 to 1964. 

Born March 7, 1898, in Baltimore, 
Maryland, he received an M.A. degree 
from Oberlin in 1920 and was awarded 
honorary degrees from Oberlin, Beaver, 
George Williams, and Springfield col- 
leges. 

Lansdale, whose father was a long-time 
YMCA professional, began to work for 
the Y in 1917 while still in college, serv- 
ing as an assistant at an army YMCA at 
the Madison Barracks in New York City. 

In 1920 he became educational director 
of the YMCA in Worcester, Massachu- 
setts. From 1925 until 1939 he served as 
general secretary of the YMCA in Thessa- 
loniki, Greece, as part of World Service, a 
North America YMCA program that helps 
YMCAs overseas. He became national di- 
rector of the Greek YMCA movement in 
1927. 

Honored by the Greek government 


Herbert P Lansdale 


many times during his stay, Lansdale was 
made a chevalier of the Order of the 
Phoenix, a chevalier of the Order of 
George I, and an honorary citizen of the 
village of St. Demetrios. He also was 
awarded the Silver Medal of the Academy 
of Athens. He was one of only two non- 
Greek members of the Archons—a lay or- 
der in the Greek Orthodox Church. Mem- 
bership in that order is the highest honor 


the Greek church can bestow on a lay- 
man. 

Lansdale returned to the U.S. in 1939 as 
general secretary of the Rochester 
YMCA in New York. In 1947 he took a one- 
year leave of absence to become director 
of the Division of Relief and Welfare of 
the American Mission for Aid to Greece. 
After returning to Rochester, he served 
as a consultant to the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration in Washington under 
President Truman. 

In 1952 Lansdale was elected executive 
secretary of the International Committee 
of the YMCAs of the U.S. and Canada, di- 
recting their combined efforts in YMCA 
World Service. In 1957 he was elected 
general secretary of the National Council 
of YMCAs. He retired in 1964, having vis- 
ited during the course of his career 86 
countries, 61 of which then had YMCA 
movements. Between 1972 and 1981, he 
lived in Athens and served as a trustee- 
in-residence of the American Farm 
School in Thessaloniki, Greece. Lansdale 
was a former Oberlin alumni class presi- 
dent and a worker in the 1960 Science- 
Conservatory Building Fund Campaign. 

He is survived by his wife of 32 years, 
Jessie Locke Howell; four children, in- 
cluding H. Parker Lansdale III '44; 20 
grandchildren; and 12 great-grandchil- 
dren. He was preceded in death by Marjo- 
rie McKay, whom he married in 1922, and 
eee Hartley, whom he married in 
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tired in 1974. She is survived by her husband, 
Donald; two sons; two sisters; and three grand- 
children. 


1932 


Elizabeth Jane Jelliffe Anderson, Aug. 8, 
1988, in Racine, Wis., where she was born Dec. 
12, 1911. Surviving are a son, a daughter, four 
grandchildren, and a sister. 


Homer D. Blanchard, Sept. 26, 1988, in Dela- 
ware, Ohio, following a long illness. Born Mar. 
26, 1912, in Elyria, Ohio, he received the B.A. 
degree from Ohio Wesleyan U. in 1933 and the 
M.A. and Ph.D. degrees from Ohio State U. in 
1934 and 1940, respectively. He was emeritus 
professor of German at Ohio Wesleyan U. He is 
survived by his wife, Gwendolyn; two sons; a 
daughter; and five grandchildren. 


1933 


Charlotte Eloise Diehl Smith, Aug. 27, 
1988, in Dayton, Ohio. She taught piano for 
over 52 years. She was preceded in death by 
her husband, Cloyd. Survivors include a 
daughter, a son, five grandchildren, and a sis- 
ter. 


1934 


Earl Basil Brown, Apr. 21, 1988, in Colum- 
bia, Mo. Born Nov. 16, 1907, in Bagnell, Mo., 
he received the A.M.t. degree from Oberlin’s 
Graduate Sch. of Theology in 1936. He retired 
in 1984 as minister of the United Church of 
Christ, Iberia, Mo. 


David White Cleverdon, Sept. 9, 1988, in Pe- 
terborough, N.H. Born in Greenville, Ill., Sept. 
8, 1912, he received the B.S from the U. Michi- 
gan Forestry Sch. in 1934 and the M.B.A. de- 
gree from U. Michigan in 1940. He retired in 
1977 as administrative manager of the West- 
vaco Corp.’s Timberlands Div. Survivors in- 
clude his wife, Gertrude; two sons, including 
Daniel R. ’70; two daughters, including De- 
borah C. Allen '75; eight grandchildren; two 
great-grandchildren; several nieces and neph- 
ews; and two sisters, Carolyn C. Church ’32 
and Maude Ardelle Cleverdon '37; 


1935 


Rita Catherine Radinse Geil, Aug. 31, 1988, 
in Westlake, Ohio. She was born Jan. 7, 1914, 
in Cleveland, Ohio. In 1936 she received the 
L.B.S. degree from Western Reserve U. (Case 
Western Reserve U.). She retired in 1958 as 
children’s librarian of the Bay County Library, 
Bay Village, Ohio. Survivors include a son. 


1936 


Otis Freeman Curtis, Jr., July 18, 1988, af- 
ter a long illness, at age 73. He was born in 
Ithaca, N.Y. He received the Ph.D. degree from 
Cornell U. in 1940 and taught at the New York 
State Agricultural Experiment Station, Cornell 
U., retiring in 1980 as emeritus professor of po- 
mology. He is survived by his wife, Elizabeth; a 
daughter; a son; a sister; three grandchildren; 
and several nieces and nephews. 


1937 


William Woodford Davis, July 7, 1988, in 
Larkspur, Calif., after a long illness. Born Apr. 
24, 1916, in Kansas City, Mo., he received the 
M.B.A. degree from Harvard U. in 1939. He 
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retired in 1980 as vice president and treasurer 
of Tudor Engineering Co., San Francisco. Sur- 
viving are his wife, Blanche; two daughters, in- 
cluding Meredy Davis ’63; a son; two stepsons; 
two stepdaughters; 10 grandchildren; and one 
great-grandchild. 


1938 


Virginia Browning Rucker Ramsey, June 
29, 1988, in Manakin-Sabot, Va. She was born 
Jan. 24, 1988, in Bedford, Va. She had taught 
piano for many years, including 10 years at 
collegiate schools. Survivors include her hus- 
band, Elmer; three children; three brothers; 
and two grandchildren. 


1939 


Charles Philbert Fehl, Oct. 25, 1988, in 
Cleveland, of cardiac arrest. Born Mar. 3, 1917, 
in Bellevue, Ohio, he received the M.M. degree 
from Northwestern U. A musician and life-in- 
surance underwriter, he was first clarinetist 
with the Cleveland Philharmonic Orchestra for 
26 years and worked for Principal Financial 
Group (formerly Bankers Life of lowa) for 33 
years. He was an alumni class agent, a Class of 
1939 Oberlin Alumni Assoc. Gift Committee 
member, and an alumni council member at the 
time of his death. He had been alumni class 
president from 1949 to 1954 and a worker in 
the 1960 Science-Conservatory Building Fund 
Campaign. Survivors include his wife, the 
former Alice Mae Woode ’41; a daughter; a 
son; two grandchildren; and a sister. 


Katherine Hanna, Sept. 4, 1988, in Cincin- 
nati, after a long illness. She was born in 1913. 
A graduate of Sweet Briar (Virginia) Seminary, 
she retired in 1982 as director emeritus of the 
Taft Museum, Cincinnati. 


Kathleen Patton Rowles Switzer, June 21, 
1988, in San Bernardino, Calif. She was born 
June 17, 1918, in Rio, Ill. A 1942 recipient of 
the A.M.t. degree from Oberlin’s Graduate Sch. 
of Theology, she retired in 1981 as a kindergar- 
ten teacher in San Bernardino City Schools. 
Survivors include her husband, Edwin. 


1941 


Henry Robert DuLac, Dec. 6, 1987, in Lewis- 
ton, Maine. He was born Mar. 11, 1919, in La- 
conia, N.H. He had been a special agent for 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. Survi- 
vors include his wife, the former Marguerite 
Hale ’41. 


Alice Mildred Huling Haugen, May 26, 
1988, in Sidney, Ohio. She was born Dec. 3, 
1919, in Chanute, Kans. She was a musician 
and had been a realtor with Sidney—Shelby Re- 
alty Co. 


1947 


Earl Workman, Aug. 3, 1988, in Florida, from 
neurological problems, at age 73. A 1936 grad- 
uate of Marshall U., he worked towards the 
M.A. degree at Oberlin from 1945 to 1947. In 
1949, he earned a master’s degree from Co- 
lumbia U. He had been an elementary and 
high-school teacher. Survivors include his wife, 
Countess; a son; a sister; a brother; and three 


granddaughters. 


1956 


Mary Helen Comstock Evans, Aug. 15, 
1988, in Morgantown, W.Va. She was killed in 
an auto accident. Born Feb. 23, 1935, in St. 
Paul, Minn., she received the M.S.W. from U. 
Tennessee in 1973. She was a clinical social 
worker with the Knoxville Child and Family 
Services. She is survived by a daughter, Karin 
’82; two sons; her parents; and a sister. 


1958 


Margaret Jane Sayles Downen, Oct. 12, 
1988, in Salt Lake City, Utah, of injuries sus- 
tained in an auto accident. She was born Apr. 
1, 1937, in Ithaca, N.Y. In 1962 she received the 
M.S. degree from Syracuse U. She later taught 
physical education at the high-school and col- 
legiate levels. Survivors include her husband, 
David. 


1959 


Joseph Jeffry de Lange, Sept. 15, 1988, in 
New York City, of a heart attack. Born Aug. 22, 
1937, in Antwerp, Belgium, he was a diamond 
importer and president of Haber—Worth Enter- 
prises. Surviving are his wife, Sylvia, and a son. 


1960 


Maurice Herbert Cowen, May 23, 1988, in 
Boston, Mass. He was born Nov. 4, 1938, in 
Newark, N.J. A graduate of New York Medical 
Coll., he was an orthopedic surgeon and had 
been team physician for the New York Yan- 
kees. Survivors include his mother. 


1961 


Maxie Cleveland Robinson, Jr., Dec. 20, 
1988, in Washington, D.C., of complications 
from AIDS. He made history in 1978, when he 
became the nation’s first black to anchor a net- 
work news show, teaming with Peter Jennings 
and the late Frank Reynolds on ABC-TV’s 
“World News Tonight.” In addition to his role as 
the show’s national-desk anchor, based in Chi- 
cago, he covered major news events around 
the country. He left the ABC network in 1984 
to become principal anchor of the nightly 
news for WMAQ-TV, an NBC-owned station in 
Chicago. He attended Oberlin 1957-58, during 
which time he was voted president of the 
freshman class. He is survived by four children 
and his mother. 


1967 


Donald Bruce Rowley, Sept. 13, 1988, in San 
Diego, Calif., after a lengthy illness. Born June 
23, 1945, in Berea, Ohio, he taught computer 
programming at Coleman Coll., San Diego. His 
mother survives. 


1969 


Timothy Malcolm Muehl, Jan. 1, 1988, in 
New Haven, Conn. He was born July 3, 1946, 
in New Haven. 


1975 


Donald Ainsworth Parker, Apr. 6, 1988, in 
New York City. Born June 26, 1953, he taught 
German at New York U. and also was an actor. 
Survivors include his parents, William and 
Cynthia Parker. 


CECIL RHODES AND THE 
- PURSUIT OF POWER | 


wiru vt 


ROBATUON OF 


. SHORE 


The Founder: Cecil Rhodes and the Pur- 
suit of Power by Robert I. Rotberg ’55, 
with the collaboration of Miles F. Shore. 
Oxford U. Press. This 800-page volume, the 
product of 17 years of research, offers “the 
most comprehensive, scholarly, and well bal- 
anced life of Cecil Rhodes yet to appear,” says 
John Flint, Dalhousie U. McCulloch Professor 
of History. “Rotberg’s book now becomes the 
authoritative and standard work.” 

Rhodes, supporter of invidious racial laws in 
South Africa and inventor and sponsor of the 
world-renowned Rhodes Scholarships, was 
one of the most controversial figures of the 
19th century. In this book, Rotberg offers a por- 
trait, informed by modern psychology, of 
Rhodes’s childhood and adolescence, depicts 
life in mining camps around Kimberley and the 
Witwatersrand, traces the covert stock buy- 
outs and mergers that allowed Rhodes to gain 
control over 90 percent of the world’s diamond 
production by age 35, describes his campaigns 
against African populations that allowed him 
to establish Southern Rhodesia (now Zim- 
babwe) and Northern Rhodesia (now Zambia), 
and discusses the disastrous raid on the Trans- 
vaal that destroyed Rhodes’s reputation. 

Rotberg is academic vice president for arts, 
sciences, and technology at Tufts U. and an 
Oberlin Coll. trustee. He has written numerous 
books about Africa. Shore is Bullard Professor 
of Psychiatry at Harvard Medical Sch., superin- 
tendent of the Massachusetts Mental Health 
Center in Boston, and a member of the faculty 
of the Boston Psychoanalytic Inst. 


The Marrano by Barry Goldensohn ’57, 
with monoprints by Doug Kinsey ’57. 
The National Poetry Foundation. Poems 
in this volume have been included in Salma- 
gundi, Poetry, The New Republic, Plough- 


shares, and the Antioch Review among other 
publications. In “American Innocents, Oberlin 
Ohio, 1954,” the author deals with being Jew- 
ish at Oberlin in the 1950s: “I barely knew the 
difference between/Gentile and Jew, and 
wanted to marry you./But you knew. Your 
lawyer-father knew./ Silver Springs had one 
or two.” Goldensohn’s poems, says poet 
Donald Justice, “speak with a pure and rare 
lyric voice, traditional and new at once. On the 
rather scattered map of American poetry to- 
day, they might properly stand as a point of 
reference, a starred city.” 

Goldensohn is a member of the English de- 
partment faculty at Skidmore Coll. Kinsey is on 
the art department faculty at U. Notre Dame. 


A Cry of Absence by Andrew Ward ’68. 
Viking Penguin , Inc. A Cry of Absence tells 
the true story of a man’s search for his daugh- 
ter and son—abducted at the ages of six and 
seven by their estranged mother and taken 
overseas—and his struggle to overcome an in- 
adequate and uncooperative bureaucratic sys- 
tem in order to find them. Ward begins the tale 
with the childhood of the protagonist, Thomas 
Osborne, recreating the events leading to the 
kidnapping, the tension as he struggles to find 
clues to his children’s whereabouts, and the 
frustration he experiences when he goes to the 
authorities for help. Led into a maze of D.A.s, 
U.S. attorneys, private detectives, FBI agents, 
lawyers, and policemen, he is denied help, dis- 
covering that most cannot or will not assist 
him in what they feel to be but one of the 1500 
cases of parental kidnapping they encounter 
yearly. 

“Thomas Osborne’s stubborn belief in his 
family and his determination to succeed as a 
single parent are inspiring,” says Kirkus Re- 
views, “and as we follow his emotions through 
the greatest trial of his life, we are caught up to 
a breathtaking degree. Touching, hard-to-put- 
down stuff.” 


Song of Napalm by Bruce Weigl ’74. At- 
lantic Monthly Press. Reviewed by David 
Young, Oberlin Donald R. Longman Pro- 
fessor of English. Bruce Weigl’s poems 
about his Vietnam experiences, many of which 
have appeared in his earlier collections, have 
been brought together in Song of Napalm—a 
volume of great power and uncanny beauty. 
The book includes a thoughtful introduction 
by Robert Stone. 

Weigl served with the First Air Cavalry in 
Vietnam in 1967 and 1968. He was fresh out of 
a Lorain, Ohio, high school, not yet 20. His ex- 
periences there required years of pondering, 
shaping, distilling, and sifting to become the 
clear-eyed, minor-key, unsentimental lyrics 
that fill this book. 

American poetry hasn’t been able to do 
much with our wars. Whitman engaged his 
powerful imagination with our Civil War; so 
did Melville. The Second World War produced 
a handful of good lyrics, by Jarrell and a few 
others. I’ve seen a few other contemporary po- 
ets who have managed to write about Viet- 
nam, but never in an especially sustained and 


impressive fashion. Weigl’s achievement is the 
more impressive when we measure it against 
this rather thin tradition. He has managed to 
engage experience in the direct and unclut- 
tered way that we associate with William 
Carlos Williams, but he has taken Williams's 
way with drab urban and domestic events into 
the exotic and bewildering experience that 
Americans first shunned all firsthand knowl- 
edge of and now find themselves anxious to 
encounter and understand. A very simple ex- 
ample can be found in “LZ Nowhere,” which 
deals with a rookie’s feelings about the helicop- 
ters that represented safety and familiarity, a 
slightly comforting presence in a hostile, un- 
readable landscape: 


Nights I spent on the dusty runway 
under the green liftship 

tethered down from the wind of the 
highlands 

shaping the moonlit fields 
surrounding us like care. 

I stroked the length of the blades 
those nights 

and moved the rudder and flaps 

so it felt like legs parting 

or someone's arms opening to me. 


The simplicity and honesty of this poem 
strike us first, but the careful control of sound 
and movement, along with the always crucial 
question of what to leave out, what to ask the 
reader to supply, helps explain the poem's 
quiet success. It is a relatively minor example 
of what Weigl accomplishes in poem after 
poem in Song of Napalm. This is a book to own 
and cherish. 

Weigl is professor of English at Pennslyvania 
State U. He has been awarded a Pushcart 
Prize, The Academy of American Poets Prize, 
and a grant from the National Endowment for 
the Arts for creative writing, among other hon- 
ors. His second full-length collection of poems, 
The Monkey Wars, was nominated for the La- 
mont Poetry Prize and the William Carlos Wil- 
liams Prize. 


Other Recent Titles 


The Trumpet by Edward Tarr ’57, co- 
translated with the author by Oberlin 
Associate Professor of Musicology 
Steven Plank. B.T. Batsford. 


Dictionary of American Nursing Biogra- 
phy edited by Martin Kaufman, editer in 
chief; Joellen W. Hawkins ’63; Loretta P. 
Higgins; and Alice H. Freeman. Green- 
wood Press. 


Service Excellence: The Customer Rela- 
tions Strategy for Health Care by Wendy 
Leebov ’66. American Hospital Publish- 
ing. 


The Jews of Oregon: 1850-1950 by Steven 
Lowenstein ’59. Jewish Historical Soci- 
ety of Oregon. 
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LETTERS continued 
requirements? Is he saying that faculty gov- 
ernance that denies students a liberal-arts ed- 
ucation is acceptable? 


Some faculty members have a strong 
sense of ownership toward courses they de- 
sign and teach. Some go to the extreme— 
believing that their freedom to teach what 
and how they want to teach supersedes the 
institution's expressed goal of providing a 
broad liberal-arts education. Mr. Rees seems 
to accept these extremists. 


Some faculty members and some trustees 
whom I know do have the courage and vi- 
sion to bite the bullet: they want to design a 
mechanism to insure attainment of Oberlin’s 
expressed goal of providing a broad liberal- 
arts education. They recognize that too 
many of our students for too long have been 
missing out on a solid liberal-arts education. 


Should these people be unable to prevail, I 
see another alternative action. It requires 
courage but not vision: the trustees could re- 
vise Oberlin’s expressed goal whenever nec- 
essary to bring it within the wake of any fac- 
ulty-governed curriculum. 


Both alternatives have the advantage of 
establishing a principle of considerable 
value: institutional honesty and integrity. The 
second alternative does have a down side, 
however: the trustees would be implicitly ac- 
cepting faculty squabbling as a suitable sub- 
stitute for faculty governance. 

Clayt Miller ’30 
Oberlin, Ohio 


Mr. Miller, past president of the Oberlin 
Alumni Association, ts retired from U.S. gov- 
ernment service. Mr. Rees, president of the 
Alfred P Sloan Foundation, responds: 


Clayt Miller's letter distorts the findings of the 
evaluation team. The members didn’t say 
that Oberlin denies students a liberal-arts ed- 
ucation—they said that it doesn’t require 
them to get one. Nor is it clear that distribu- 
tion requirements are the only way to insure 
breadth. I do not believe that the expressed 
goal of the College should be revised, but I do 
believe that the College community should 
seek consensus, which requires patience. 


Calero’s Visit Illegitimate? 

I was disgusted to read in the alumni maga- 
zine that Adolpho Calero had spoken at 
Oberlin and been paid $4500 for the opportu- 
nity. This is a man who has been responsible 
for killing, torturing, and maiming civilian 
women, children, and men by the Contras in 
his home country of Nicaragua. In conjunc- 
tion with our CIA, Calero and the Contras 
used a training manual that called for selec- 
tively assassinating elected community lead- 
ers. 
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Having him come to Oberlin to speak is 
analogous to having Adolph Hitler or Pol Pot 
come to speak. He simply is not a legitimate 
speaker on the issue of how the United States 
should relate to Nicaragua. He should not 
have been partially legitimated by Oberlin 
College and its Young Republicans. 

Free speech is not the issue here. Of 
course, governmental entities may be pro- 
hibited by the First Amendment from stop- 
ping Mr. Calero from speaking; but that does 
not mean that Oberlin College has to invite 
him, and pay him an outrageous sum of 
money in addition. There are many legiti- 
mate speakers with a right-wing perspective 


on Nicaragua. There is no legitimacy in 
bringing a butcher. 

Robert S. Baker 68 

Beckley, West Virginia 


Mr. Baker ts an attorney. Responses from 
campus leaders follow. The second letter, 
originally printed in the October 7, 1988, 
Oberlin Review, appears at the suggestion 
of Nora Senecal ‘89, chair of the Forum 
Board, which helped fund Adolfo Calero’s 
speech.—Ed. 


Mr. Baker’s letter is a chilling example of fas- 
cist liberal Newspeak, which twists legitimate 


Performing Arts at Oberlin # Summer 1989 


FOURTH ANNUAL 
OBERLIN THEATER 
INSTITUTE 


July 2—July 29 


FOUR WEEKS OF INTENSIVE STUDY 


acting, voice, movement, script analysis, verse 
drama, improvisation, fencing, singing, Alexander 
technique, and stage combat 


INCLUDING 


classes from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. daily 

beginning and advanced programs 
student-created workshop performances 
weekly presentations by guest actors, designers, 


and playwrights 
merit awards 


FOR APPLICATION 


Contact: James DePaul, Director 
Oberlin Theater Institute ¢ Warner Center 
Oberlin College ¢ Oberlin, Ohio 44074 
216/775-8050 


Application deadline—April 28 
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arguments of dissent into sweeping and mis- 
leading generalizations and a totalitarian im- 
perative against basic human liberties. In 
many totalitarian nations, idealogues and 
even patriots are tried and convicted in the 
forum of party opinion and found to be ene- 


Have We 
Missed 
You? 


Oberlin alumni were recently 
asked for information about 
themselves for the new 
alumni directory. If you 
haven't returned your ques- 
tionnaire, please return it 
today to ensure the accuracy 
of your entry. 


Representatives from the 
directory’s publisher, Harris 
Publishing Company, have 
begun calling alumni to verify 
directory information and to 
take orders for the book. 


The Oberlin College Direc- 
tory is scheduled for release 
in September or October. 
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mies of the state—the U.S.S.R.’s treatment of 
Leon Trotsky (of whom I am not a big fan) is a 
good example. One sees the weaknesses of 
Mr. Baker's self-righteous argument when 
considering its bases: that Adolfo Calero is an 
inordinately butcher-like military leader, that 
Oberlin College and the Oberlin College Re- 
publicans have in some way “legitimized” 
this man, and that Oberlin did not have to 
invite him. 

The first premise of Mr. Baker’s argument 
lies in the horrible deeds he claims the Con- 
tras and Mr. Calero (by implication) have 
committed, including the “killing, torturing, 
and maiming of civilian women, children, 
and men,” and the use of a training manual 
that mandates the assassination of “elected,” 
community leaders. First off, | don’t know 
whether Mr. Baker has ever participated in a 
totalitarian election; some have produced 
such gems as Josef Stalin and Adolf Hitler. I 
do not presume to dispute Mr. Baker’s facts; I 
have never been to Nicaragua nor have I 
counted who has been killed by whom there 
and whether each individual death is justifi- 
able in the cosmological scheme of things. I 
do know that in all wars a number of non- 
combatants are killed or injured—as in the 
bombing of Dresden and the nuclear explo- 
sions in Japan during World War II. | know 
that Sandinista combat manuals explicitly 
state to remove all vestiges of military identi- 
fication from a corpse after a battle, so as to 
count them as civilians (armed members of 
the national guard also qualify as civilians in 
Communist Nicaragua). I know that the ratio 
of innocents to military personnel killed or 
injured in combat in Nicaragua is lower than 
that of World War Il. I know that America’s 
role in that war was correct, and that FD.R. 
and Harry Truman were not butchers be- 
cause that struggle was against totalitarian- 
ism. 

I believe there is a struggle against totali- 
tarianism today in Nicaragua, and I assume 
Mr. Baker does not. These ideas—not the 
knee-jerk cry of “butcher” and the refusal to 
ask pertinent questions—should provide the 
forum for argument. Why are there over 
8000 political prisoners in Nicaragua, Mr. 
Baker? Why are the Sandinistas receiving $5 
billion of military aid from the Soviet Union? 

Mr. Baker claims that in inviting Adolfo Ca- 
lero to speak at Oberlin, the College is grant- 
ing him legitimacy. This idea presumes that 
Mr. Calero’s reputation, which has been en- 
hanced by such trifles as meetings with presi- 
dents Reagan and Bush, meetings with 
George Schultz and Jeane Kirkpatrick (not to 
mention his leadership of the Democratic Re- 
sistance Movement and the American-Nica- 
raguan Institute), was not truly complete un- 
til he spoke at Oberlin College. Now that he 
has spoken here, Adolfo Calero is legitimate, 
a status Mr. Baker claims eluded the Contra 
leader and statesman until he was admitted 
to Finney Chapel. 


The claim that Oberlin College “did not 


have to invite” our most honored speaker 
and that there exist other “right wing” speak- 
ers on Nicaragua is simply untrue. According 
to the bylaws of the College, ever dedicated 
to the process of learning, no political group 
can be denied its right to access to institu- 
tional facilities on the grounds of bigotry, 
even if someone like Mr. Baker finds such 
access “illegitimate.” Because we Republi- 
cans invited Adolfo Calero and were able to 
gather the resources to do so, Oberlin Col- 
lege had to invite him. Finally, there exists no 
other speaker with the prestige, legitimacy, 
or unique experience on the subject of Amer- 
ican relations with Nicaragua than Adolfo 
Calero. If Mr. Baker is disgusted by our 
speaker, we are disgusted with Mr. Baker’s 
self-righteousness. 

Josh Fleischmann ’90, Chair 

Oberlin College Republicans 


The debate concerning Adolfo Calero and 
his right to speak revolves around several 
points: 1) the controversy over his receiving 
an honorarium to speak; 2) the accessibility 
of his ideas through forms other than speech; 
3) the right to control or limit speech in a 
private institution; and 4) whether the status 
as a criminal should limit the right of speech. 
The American Civil Liberties Union (ACLU) 
believes unequivocally in the protection of 
free speech; an attempt to limit Calero’s 
speech reflects a violation of this ideal. 

The issue of an honorarium paid to Calero 
to speak is central to the debate. Many speak- 
ers require a significant fee to speak. Not to 
provide this fee is effectively to exclude the 
speaker’s talk from being heard on campus. 
The goal of the Forum Board, which helped 
pay Calero’s fee, is to provide the most pro- 
vocative and educational speakers for the 
Oberlin community—an unattainable goal 
without the honorarium. 

Funding for Calero’s speech was achieved 
through channels approved, or at least im- 
plicitly agreed to, by the Oberlin students. 
Peers, chosen through the democratic pro- 
cess, decide on the distribution of money to 
chartered student organizations with the 
goal, we hope, of providing the campus with 
diverse and stimulating viewpoints. To go 
back on this application of representative de- 
mocracy, by withdrawing the funds and 
overriding the decision of our chosen repre- 
sentatives, we are left incapable of carrying 
out this democratic process. Even more im- 
portantly, it leaves to the whim of the major- 
ity (or sometimes a loud minority) the deci- 
sion of who can and cannot speak—a notion 
abhorrent to the very idea of free speech. 

It has been argued that Calero should not 
speak because there are other forums avail- 
able to him for the spread of his opinions. 
This is a backwards notion. Why invite any 
speaker to campus whose words can be read 
from an article or book? Speech, the spread 
of ideas by those who are intimately in- 
volved with them, has a particular power to 
persuade and to initiate . . . debate. In addi- 
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tion, it gives us the opportunity to directly 
question the holder about the ideas being es- 
poused. 

The constitutional concept of the protec- 
tion of free speech does not simply relate to 
the government's desire to oppress free 
speech. It also relates to any attempt to limit 
the marketplace of ideas by any private pres- 
sure group within a community. Calero may 
represent a minority viewpoint on campus, 
but to bar him from speaking is to accept, 
tacitly, one opinion for the entire campus. 
Oberlin, as an educational institution, bears a 
special responsibility to encourage the ex- 
change of all ideas; something [that] will not 
occur unless we embrace the rights of all to 
speak. 

That Calero’s position may be considered 
extreme, that he may be a criminal, makes 
his ideas even more tempting to censure. 
Criminality, however, does not make his 
ideas any less inherently valid or his right to 
say them somehow less deserving of our pro- 
tection. The right to communicate extreme 
ideas is the foundation on which the First 
Amendment was built. We must protect all 
speech, especially the most unpopular, if we 
want our own speech to be protected. 

Chris Moore ’90, Co-chair 
Andrea Meyer ’89, Co-chair 
Elena Reeves ’90, Member 
Oberlin College ACLU 


Resumes Contributions 
Upon Oberlin’s Divestment 


According to your latest issue, Oberlin col- 

lege has divested from corporations doing 

business in South Africa. With that news I 

have decided to resume contributing to the 
Annual Fund. 

L. James Newman ’55 

San Francisco, California 


Occupational Identification: 
Jarring 
Amidst the important thoughts swirling 
through the “Letters” section, my complaint 
is minor. In fact, | may be a minority of one. 
However, I find jarring the inclusion, by the 
editor, of the occupation of the letter writer 
when it is not germane to the letter. This ap- 
pears to me to be putting people in pigeon 
holes unrelated to their comments. I do ap- 
preciate the listing of the class however, 
since this can serve to differentiate people 
whom I might know from those with the 
same name from other eras. I, for example, 
am not the Fred Cohen who was an oboe 
major in the con and whose mailings I re- 
ceived for a few years. 
Fredric S. Cohen ’57 
Newton Center, Massachusetts 


(Mr. Cohen is an Oberlin grad who some- 


times writes letters to the editor when he is 
not doing other unrelated activities.—FSC) 
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SPECIAL FIELD OFFER 


Start or renew or extend your sub- 
scription to Field magazine for two 
years by clipping the coupon and 
sending us $16, and we'll send you 
free of charge: 


A FIELD GUIDE TO 
CONTEMPORARY POETRY 
& POETICS 
Edited by Stuart Friebert & 
David Young 


Hugh Kenner has said of this collec- 
tion, “Poems can work when 
there’s an understanding with the 
reader about what kind of thing 
may happen, and for how that 
understanding is framed in America 
in the 1980s, this book is the place 
to look first. In speaking for them- 


selves, even in disagreeing, thirty 
poets draw us into their craft.” 


Richard Hugo said, “A solid major- 
ity of the essays in this collection 


Address 


justifies my choice of Field as my 


favorite Contemporary poetry jour- 
nal. A varied and stimulating collec- 
tion of fresh material on subjects 
that have fascinated poets and read- 
ers alike for at least two centuries.” 


Please include a check for $16 to Field: Rice Hall, Oberlin College, Oberlin, OH 44074 


Like Fine Wine 

Thank you for acknowledging the Junior 
League President's Award given to me for 
the hours [of volunteer service] at Aultman 
Hospital. 

I do believe some of my classmates and the 
faculty would be surprised that a physical ed- 
ucation major would be so dedicated. 

Dr. Moulton might head the list. We do ma- 
ture! 

Hester Jane Johnson 33 
Canton, Ohio 


Gertrude E. Moulton '03, who died in 1964, 
taught hygiene and physical education at 
Oberlin from 1923 to 1945. A graduate of 
the medical school of the University of Ill- 
nois, Dr. Moulton brought to her work at 
Oberlin “an intense devotion to the idea of a 
healthy and happy development of young 
women so that they might fulfill easily and 
well their potentialities,” wrote Helen Do- 
monkos, emeritus professor of physical edu- 
cation, in Dr. Moulton’s Memorial Minute, 
published in the January 1965 OAM.—Ed. 


About the Annual Report: 
Oberlin and American 
Provincialism 


President Starr’s essay “Oberlin and Ameri- 
can Provincialism” in the College’s 1988 an- 
nual report is an eloquent brief for a study of 
foreign languages in college. But its logic is 
flawed. Two wrongs don't make a right. 

It's wrong that Americans don’t acquire 
more proficiency in foreign languages before 
college. Agreed. But that doesn’t mean that 
language-deficient students should be re- 
quired to study foreign languages in college. 
There’s no use crying over spilt milk. We 
can't go back to our natural language-learn- 
ing days. 

Learning languages is kids’ stuff—no of- 
fense intended. The things we learn early in 
life are the most important things to know. 
College is for college stuff—no praise in- 
tended. The things we learn in college are 
things we don’t really need to know. 

There’s a time for everything. There’s a 
time for learning languages. And there’s a 
time for college work. And there’s a time for 
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learning the rules for time’s timely use. For 
students the rule is: Do what you couldn't do 
before. Do in college what you couldn't do in 
high school. Try, e.g., undergraduate re- 
search. 

Language remediation in college in lan- 
guage laboratories is the wrong thing at the 
wrong time in the wrong way, and expen- 
sive. What languages do students need to 
know? Chinese, French, German, Greek, 
Latin, Russian, Spanish, Japanese, Hebrew, 
Norwegian, Indonesian, Tamilnado, 
Setswana? The list of possible courses and 
faculty appointments is nearly endless. 
Needed is a selection rule. 


ALUMNI COLLEGE 
1989 


LATIN AMERICA: 
How the Past 
Shapes the 
Present 


June 11-16, 
1989 


Debt, democracy, diplo- 
macy, and drugs: these are 
the four major areas to be 
examined during the five- 
day 1989 Alumni College, 
taught by Stephen Volk, 
chair of Oberlin’s Latin 
American Studies Program 
and president and research 
director of the North Amer- 
ican Congress on Latin 
America. 


Housing choices are College 
residence halls or the 
Oberlin College Inn. The 
$285 registration fee covers 
all academic materials 
(including textbooks), field 
trips, a welcome dinner at 
the inn, meals in the resi- 
dence halls, and a farewell 
banquet. Commuters pay a 
special rate. 


Write or telephone the 
Alumni Association office 
for a brochure or more 
information. 


Needed is a language that can be used in 
China, France, Germany, Greece, Italy, Rus- 
sia, Spain, Japan, Israel, Norway, Indonesia, 
or anywhere. Needed is an international lan- 
guage. Needed is the language of science. 

The language of science is a foreign lan- 
guage twice over. Ordinary “foreign lan- 
guages” such as Chinese, French, and Ger- 
man are new words for familiar concepts. 
Science is new words for new concepts. 

Ordinary “foreign languages” are really fa- 
miliar languages. Kids can learn them 
quickly, once they have learned their moth- 
ers’ tongues. The language of science is not a 
familiar language. Kids can’t learn science 
quickly. 

Science is a college-level subject. It attracts 
bright minds from all over the world. The 
view that the answer to “American provin- 
cialism” lies in an emphasis on “foreign lan- 
guages” in college is a provincial view of 
American provincialism. Its implementation 
would institutionalize provincialism. Oberlin 
should aim higher. 

“Oberlin’s traditions and its [potential] con- 
stituency,’ writes Starr (with additions), 
“{should] impel it to give education for [genu- 
ine] international thinking a prominent place 
in the curriculum.” 

Henry A. Bent ’49 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


I was glad to see your special report on 
Oberlin and American provincialism. The 
importance of understanding other cultures 
and peoples through their own languages 
cannot be emphasized enough. I was pleased 
to note that Oberlin continues to offer in- 
struction in several foreign languages, which 
has always been its particular strength. 

However, the omission of one language 
from your list of offerings at Oberlin disturbs 
me. Ten years ago my decision to attend 
Oberlin as a foreign student was partly influ- 
enced by the fact that it was one of a very 
select group of liberal-arts schools that of- 
fered instruction in Arabic. My courses in Ar- 
abic were probably the most meaningful part 
of my Oberlin experience and also shaped 
my decision to pursue graduate work in Ara- 
bic studies. 

Arabic today is one of the most important 
languages in the world. It is one of the six 
official languages of the United Nations and 
the language spoken in 22 Arabic countries. 
A college like Oberlin, committed to being in 
the vanguard of higher education and mak- 
ing a dent in American provincialism, should 
reinstate Arabic as part of its regular curricu- 
lum. Arabic suffered a setback at Oberlin in 
1980 when its only professor died sud- 
denly—but surely by now that gap could eas- 
ily be filled and the importance of filling that 
gap recognized? 

I can heartily attest to the fact that I am 
definitely a beneficiary of the erstwhile Ara- 
bic program at Oberlin. | am saddened to 
think that Oberlin students at present and, 


unless we redress this shortcoming, in the fu- 

ture are to be denied that opportunity. 
Asma Afsaruddin ’82 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Ms. Afsaruddin is a Ph.D. student in the De- 
partment of Near Eastern Studies at Johns 
Hopkins University. President Starr re- 
sponds below.—Ed. 


Personally, I quite agree. Arabic is the only 
United Nations language not taught at 
Oberlin. How can we possibly deal with the 
120 million Arabs if we have so few Ameri- 
cans who speak their language? Oberlin’s 
links with the Arab world are old, including 
work there by many medical and educa- 
tional missionaries and the pioneering King- 
Crane Commission, President Henry Chur- 
chill King’s effort to resolve the Palestine 
issue. I hope Oberlin reclaims this part of its 
past and builds on it. 


Keep in Touch with Trustees 


The 1988 alumni trustee election ended qui- 
etly November 30, and a minority of 6088 
alumni had cast its vote. I might have ig- 
nored the ballot mailed to me had I not rec- 
ognized the name of Robert Rotberg, who is 
academic vice-president of arts, sciences, 
and technology at Tufts University, where I 
am a first-year graduate student. The elec- 
tion renewed my concern for Oberlin, its val- 
ues, and the role I as an alumna can play 
through this democratic voting process. 

After four years as director of organizing in 
a community-based group in Brooklyn, New 
York, being back in school has given me a 
new perspective on higher education. I have 
come to understand through experience 
how deeply relevant are the values encour- 
aged in each of us at Oberlin: a commitment 
to bettering society through responsible pro- 
fessional practice as well as through rigorous 
learning and scholarship. 

I'll never forget listening as a junior to Pro- 
fessor Michalson address the Class of 1983 in 
an assembly titled “Taking Oberlin with You 
When You Leave.” He said the “confluence 
of critical intelligence and compassionate 
concern characterizes the Oberlin heritage 
at its best.” Striving for this potential, the 
Center for Public Service at Tufts, where I’m 
currently enrolled in a master’s degree pro- 
gram, similarly aims toward “transforming 
idealists into practical visionaries.” 

As I read the biographies of the two candi- 
dates for alumni trustee, | was aware of my 
new identity: an alumna committed to com- 
munity work and in graduate school because 
she believes that institutions of higher educa- 
tion (particularly in the arts and sciences) at 
their best are not “ivory towers” but vibrant 
communities engaging scholars, teachers, 
and students as well interacting with the 
broader community. Colleges are meant to 
prepare students to live in a democratic, 
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open society, where debate and questioning 
is encouraged, not stifled. 

Dr. Rotberg has now been re-elected to a 
six-year term, filling one of six alumni- 
elected positions on the 28-member board. 
He elucidated “Oberlin values” in his plat- 
form statement: Oberlin must “continue its 
educational excellence and to manifest social 
concern,” and “doing so means attention to 
the curriculum, to social and facilities im- 
provements, and to providing the kinds of 
incentives for faculty and students which will 
continue to nurture them and help them 
grow.” 

These are fine words. Most of the time 
words are the only criteria by which the vot- 
ing alumni can decide their choice. The indi- 
vidual alumna or alumnus does not know 
whether a candidate is merely paying lip ser- 
vice to recognized and deeply held Oberlin 
values, or whether he or she has the track 
record to support those words. 

As a concerned alumna, I hope that some 
sort of alumni network or forum will be cre- 
ated (or encouraged in local groups) to get a 
better handle on alumni-trustee candidates. 
Perhaps some sort of voting record for in- 
cumbent candidates can be made available 
as well. 

The trustees make critical decisions about 
the future of Oberlin College, and alumni 
need information to cast a thoughtful vote. 

I wish Dr. Rotberg and the other trustees 
good luck. Further, I ask fellow Oberlin grad- 
uates to consider whether there is a need to 
review the voting process to facilitate ex- 
pressing our concern for what the trustees do 
behind closed doors as they ostensibly repre- 
sent us—and Oberlin’s current and future stu- 
dents. 

Gail Schechter ’84 
Somerville, Massachusetts 


Other People’s Mail: 
French Reunion Enjoyed 


Mdm. Gorgeu-Rideau wrote the following 
letter to Paul Arnold ’40, emeritus professor 
of art, to thank him and the staff of the 
Alumni Association for the reception they 
organized in Paris this past October. The re- 
ception was arranged so that Oberlin 
alumni living in France and alumni touring 
that country on the “Fabled France” alumni 
trip, conducted by Professor Arnold and his 
wife, Sally Clagett Arnold ’41, could meet 
each other.—Ed. 


I wanted to tell you how much we enjoyed 
meeting such amiable representatives of 
Oberlin College. My husband and I enjoyed 
every minute of the reception. My thoughts 
often go back to the happy days at Oberlin, 
and it was good to recall many good memo- 
ries. 

Alma mater closely links her children: | 
have kept contact with Oberlin since 1934. I 
am often in touch with my former roommate 
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Marion Terrell ’34, also with Elisabeth Snow 
‘34, William and Alberta Wing °32/°34, Nick 
and Mary Pottorf ’34/’35, and dear Dorothy 
Boyers ’31, your neighbor at Oberlin. 

It's always a pleasure to read the news of 
the College in the alumni magazine. Oberlin 
keeps its course through its rough and 
smooth periods—most striking in its indefec- 
tible, strenuous efforts to keep a very high 
level in education. 

We have brought up seven children and 
have been happy altogether, and in my al- 
ready long life Oberlin remains one of my 
happiest times. 

Anne-Marie Le Gorgeu-Rideau ’34 
Noisy le Roi, France 


Roommate Remembered 


It was with the greatest sorrow that I learned 
of the untimely death of my friend and 
former roommate, Janice McPherson Fisch 
08. As a foreign student at Oberlin, I learned 
a good deal from Jan and shared a great 
many memorable moments with her. I am 
now back in China teaching English, and I 
wish to dedicate my pilgrimage to Jan’s 
memory. 
Nien Lung Liu Tai ’58 
The Fourth Military Medical College 
Department of Foreign Languages 
Shaanxi, People’s Republic of China 


Recycling the OAM 


I am distressed that, because it is not printed 

on newsprint, I cannot recycle the Oberlin 

Alumni Magazine. | suggest it be printed on 
newsprint to permit recycling. 

Robert C. Wiese '73 

Germantown, Maryland 


We prefer to print on coated magazine stock 
because this paper allows far better repro- 
duction of photographs, an important fea- 
ture of the OAM. We offer you three sugges- 
tions for recycling your copy: 1) Pass it along 
to someone else who may enjoy reading it— 
perhaps to the guidance counselor at your 
local high school. (This recycling could have 
the added advantage of recruiting good stu- 
dents for Oberlin.) 2) Send your copy back to 
us so that we can pass it along to others. (We 
run out of some back issues.) 3) Encourage 
your recycling center to work with coated 
magazine stock. (Many recycling centers 
now do handle such paper.)—Ed. 


Oberlin Inspires Life 

Many times I am reminded of how proud I 
am to have been privileged to attend an insti- 
tution that made me work so hard but pro- 
vided me and so many others with such a 
noble inspiration for life. Thank you, Oberlin 


College. 


BEYOND PROTEST: 
Healing 
the Wounds 
of the Vietnam Era 


An Oberlin Reunion 
for Those Who Remember 


the Vietnam Years 
November 3-5, 1989 


(Mailings will be sent this summer 
to members of the classes 
of 1965-1973.) 


There are still a few members of our Viet- 
nam-era class not especially looking to get 
rich, but trying to serve our world in the 
great tradition of Oberlin. 

Glen W. Bocox ’72 
Mazon, Illinois 


Pastor Bocox’s class note carries details of 
his current activities.—Ed. 


Oberlin in Print 

A chapter in Old Peninsula Days by Hjalmar 
R. Holand (Ephraim, Wisconsin: Pioneer 
Publishing Co., 7th ed., 1946), a standard am- 
ateur history of Door County, Wisconsin, 
contains a laudatory account of Nils Otto 
Tank (1800-1864), a Norwegian nobleman, 
Moravian missionary, and utopian colonist 
who endowed an orphanage in Oberlin. The 
orphanage is now Tank Co-op. 

Holand describes Tank’s missionary work 
and social engineering in Surinam and Wis- 
consin. In Surinam he ran afoul of the cor- 
rupt political and religious establishment and 
had to leave. He later founded a utopian col- 
ony on the present site of Green Bay, but it 
failed because the colonists, formerly tenant 
farmers in Norway, wanted to own their own 
land. 

Tank left the bulk of his estate, $100,000, to 
the orphanage after his wife’s death in 1891 
(p.115). The account gives no explanation of 
how he picked Oberlin (or who solicited the 
contribution), but Tank sounds like a man 
who would have fit right in to early Oberlin. 

Robert E. Davidson ’70 
Chicago, Illinois 


Robert Davidson teaches sociology and does 
research on psychiatry and mental health 
systems at the Illinois Institute of Technology 
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in Chicago. Roland Baumann, Oberlin Col- 
lege archivist, adds more information to the 
discussion: 

“The Tank gifts came to the Oberlin Mis- 
sionary Home Association (OMHA) through 
the executors of the Tank estate. According 
to records in the College archives, in winter 
1896 E.J. Goodrich, treasurer of OMHA, ac- 
cepted from the executors a check for 
$10,000 (not $100,000)—$5000 for the 
building fund and $5000 to establish an en- 
dowment fund, provided that the new house 
(whose cornerstone was laid that June) be 
named the Tank Home for Missionary Chil- 
dren. As some alumni.may remember,” 
Baumann says, “Tank functioned as an or- 
phanage until 1922, when OMHA leased it 
to the College for use as a residence hall. 
OMHA transferred ownership of Tank to the 
College in 1950.”—Ed. 


Generals in Blue: Lives of the Union Com- 
manders by Ezra J. Warner (Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1964) men- 
tions several who attended or enrolled at 
Oberlin College: Jacob Dolson Cox, [Class of 
1851 and A.M 1854]; Joel Allen Dewey, 
[Class of 1863], and Emory Upton [who at- 
tended Oberlin’s preparatory school in 1855- 
56]. 

General Giles W. Shurtleff [Class of 1858 
and A.M. 1862], for whom Oberlin’s Shurtleff 
Cottage is named, is merely listed along with 
several hundred others as an officer brevet- 


ted for services rendered during the Civil 
War. 

Rolland J. Gladieux ’31 

Kenmore, New York 


Mr. Gladieux is a retired coordinator in the 
Kenmore Public Schools. Lisa Pruitt, assis- 
tant archivist at the College, reminds read- 
ers that Jacob Dolson Cox—who later 
served briefly (among other callings as 
statesman and businessman) as governor of 
Ohio, secretary of the interior under Presi- 
dent Ulysses S. Grant, U.S. representative to 
Congress from Ohio, dean of the Cincinnati 
Law School, and president of the University 
of Cincinnati—is the man for whom 
Oberlin’s Cox Administration Building ts 
named. While at Oberlin Cox married Prest- 
dent Charles G. Finney’s daughter, Helen. 

Setting straight the military service of 
Giles Shurtleff, Pruitt says that he began his 
military career “on April 30, 1861, as cap- 
tain of Company C of the Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry—a company made up largely of 
Oberlinians, including Judson Cross and Ar- 
thur Curtis Danforth (both Class of 1864).” 
Later appointments included assistant in- 
spector general, lieutenant colonel, and 
colonel. “The secretary of war nominated 
Shurtleff, with confirmation by the senate 
on March 15, 1865, as brevet brigadier gen- 
eral,” Pruitt says.—Ed. 


Pages 48-50 of What Do You Care What 
Other People Think? by Richard Feynmann 


IF YOU'RE MOVING 


Please give us advance notice 
so that the Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine can follow you, free 
of charge, to keep you posted 
on your classmates and news 
about Oberlin. Allow two 


months for processing. 


Name 


New street address 


Mail this coupon to: 


Information Services 
Bosworth Hall 
Oberlin College 
Oberlin, OH 44074 
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City 
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State 


Telephone 


Zip code 


Effective date of new address 
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Zip code 


mentions Oberlin and Mountain-Forming 
Day, which was before my time. 

Alan Frank ’79 

Medford, Massachusetts 


A call to Oberlin Archives yielded no infor- 
mation on Mountain-Forming Day—does 
anyone know of it?—Ed. 


The White Tiger by Robert Stuart Nathan 

has a Dr. Peter Ostrander graduating from 
Oberlin. 

Cal Skinner, Jr. ’64 

Crystal Lake, Illinois 


A recent, first-class biography of Martin 
Luther King, Parting of the Waters: America 
in the King Years, 1954-63 by Taylor Branch, 
has several references to Oberlin: Vernon 
Jones ’18 and his influence on King (pp. 8-9) 
and King’s visits to Oberlin (pp. 204, 212). 
Bill Haas ’39 
Euclid, Ohio 


Oberlin has appeared in print in two interest- 
ing legal opinions. 

Bronson v. Oberlin, an 1885 case, dis- 
cusses an ordinance regulating the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors in incorporated Ohio vil- 
lages having within their limits a college or 
university. (Bronson v. Oberlin, vol. 41, Ohio 
State Reports (Supreme Court Commission) 
pp. 476-83 (1885) written by Justice Nash.) 

United States v. Palmer, a 1955 case, dis- 
cusses the plight of a conscientious objector, 
T. Vail Palmer, who was attending the 
Oberlin Graduate School of Theology after 
serving a year and a day in prison for object- 
ing to military service. (United States v. T. 
Vail Palmer, vol. 223, Federal Reporter, Sec- 
ond Series (Federal Court of Appeals) pp. 
893-906 (1955) written by Circuit Judge 
Goodrich.) 

Andrew Gelfand ’86 
Chicago, Illinois 


Mr. Gelfand is in his second year at North- 
western University School of Law. The Col- 
lege lost track of Mr. Palmer in 1970, when 
he was an associate professor living in 
Owensboro, Kentucky.—Ed. 


Where Is Oberlin? 


As I was chucking yet another catalog of holi- 

day temptations, I noticed the return ad- 

dress: 475 Oberlin Avenue South, Lakewood, 
New Jersey. 

Anne L. Irwin “46 

Huntington, New York 


Our collection of Oberlin place names 
grows Slowly. Some time ago we received an 
anonymous contribution in the form of an 
ad clipped from a newspaper. It is for a res- 
taurant in Sarasota, Florida, named, of 
course, Oberlin’s.—Ed. 
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REGIONAL 
COORDINATORS 


Regional coordinators (formerly called re- 
gional conveners) are responsible for keep- 
ing Oberlin alumni in touch with the College 
and one another. Please call or write to them 
for information about regional alumni activi- 
ties. Or contact Elizabeth K. Culberson ’53, 
Director of Regional Alumni Activities, 
Bosworth Hall, Oberlin College, Oberlin, OH 
44074-1089. Telephone: (216) 775-8692. 
Ann Arbor 

Danette DiBiasio Wineberg '68, 2506 Kim- 
berly, Ann Arbor, MI 48104; Telephone: (313) 
292-33 14—office; (313) 995-0478—home 
Atlanta 

Lisa Tosi 83 and Richard Altwarg ’83, 425 
10th St., #13, Atlanta, GA 30309; Telephone: 
(404) 873-4880—office; (404) 874-4571— 
home 

Boston 

Fred Cohen ’57, 454 Brookline St., Newton, 
MA 02159; Telephone: (617) 890-6789—of- 
fice; (617) 969-1859—home; Kay Snowden 
76, 26 Norfolk Rd., Arlington, MA 02174; 
Telephone: (617) 864-5770 Ext. 5287—office; 
(617) 646-5604—home 

Chicago 

Norman Robertson ’81, 551 W. Roscoe, Apt. 
G, Chicago, IL 60657; Telephone: (312) 467- 
9780—office; (312) 880-1017—home 
Cleveland 

Jane Edwards Harley °38, 15657 Wyatt Rd., 
E. Cleveland, OH 44122; Telephone: (216) 
932-0011—home; Elizabeth Langvand 
Spelman ’36, 6903 Brookside Rd., Indepen- 
dence, OH 44131; Telephone: (216) 524- 
6858—home 

Columbus 

John and Mary Sawyer Picken ’56/'56, 90 
Colburn Ct., Worthington, OH 43085; Tele- 
phone: (614) 889-4694—Mary’s office; (614) 
261-5479—John’s office 

Dallas 

Ralph Perry-Miller ’79, 4800 West Purdue St., 
Dallas, TX 75209 

Dayton 

James Wampler 61, Dorfmeier, Stone & 
Wampler, 6th Fl., Hulman Bldg., Dayton, OH 
45402; Telephone: (800) 762-9762—office 
Denver/Boulder 

Ellen Orleans ’83, 3860 19th St., Boulder, CO 
80302; Telephone: (303) 444-3244—office; 
(303) 449-0548—home 


Houston 

Heidi McClellan Rothschild ’73, 14606 Carols 
Way Dr., Houston, TX 77070; Telephone: 
(713) 370-7805—home 

Kansas City 

Beverly Norfleet Brown '54, 10216 Foster 
St., Overland Park, KS 66212; Telephone: 
(913) 381-0519—home 

Los Angeles 

Jean Bailey Jerauld ’69, 17209 Ave. De La 
Herradura, Pacific Palisades, CA 90272; Tele- 
phone: (213) 454-8741—home 

Louisville 

Lisa Keener '80, 202 S. Peterson, Louisville, 
KY 40206; Telephone: (502) 564-5576—of- 
fice; (502) 895-4079—home 

Madison 

Clark and Janet Shibley Hyde ’69/’69, 710 
Edgewood Ave., Madison, WI 53711; Tele- 
phone: (608) 255-9440—home 

New York 

Andrew Manshel ’78, Wachtell, Manheim & 
Grouf, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, NY 
10112; Telephone: (212) 765-1700—office; 
(212) 595-1997—home; Alessandra Di Giusto 
83, 411 Third St., Apt. #4, Brooklyn, NY 
11215; Telephone: (212) 298-4110—office; 
(718) 788-4286—home 

Philadelphia (West) 

Linda Barron Litwin ’64, 5 Clark Dr., New- 
town Square, PA 19073; Telephone: (215) 
353-1519—home 

Philadelphia (North) 

Jonn’ Da Pruitt (55>. 1151 George -Rd., 
Meadowbrook, PA 19046; Telephone: (215) 
947-4424—home 

Phoenix 

Roy C. McClendon ’50, 2433 East Del Rio Dr., 
Tempe, AZ 85282; Telephone: (602) 271- 
2884—office; (602) 838-5936—home 
Pittsburgh 

Alan J. Steinberg °81, 355 S. Atlantic Ave., 
Apt. #2, Pittsburgh, PA 15224; Telephone: 
(412) 362-6455—home 

Portland 

Robert Hopkins ’70, Keane, Harper, 
Pearlman & Copeland, 3500 First Interstate 
Tower, Portland, OR 97201; Telephone: (503) 
224-4100—office; (503) 286-4586—home 


Providence 

L. William Cheney ’60, 15 Fairfield Dr., N. 
Kingstown, RI 02852; Telephone: (401) 825- 
2258—office; (401) 844-0181—home 
Rochester 

Nathan J. Robfogel '56, PO. Box 39508, 
Rochester, NY 14604; Telephone: (716) 232- 
6500—office; (716) 586-8635—home; Jan 
Phillips ‘56, 41 Harper Ave., Pittsford, NY 
14534 

St. Louis 

Karen L. Chin ’86, 4933 McPherson Ave., #D, 
St. Louis, MO 63108; Telephone: (314) 554- 
6793—office; (314) 454-0877—home 

San Diego 

Nancy Plummer Wakely '53, 2328 Geranium 
St., San Diego, CA 92109; Telephone: (619) 
274-6043—home 

Seattle 

Allen Bentley '67, 4747 132nd Ave. SE, Belle- 
vue, WA 98006; Telephone: (206) 442-1100— 
office; (206) 641-7229—home 

South Florida 

Barbara Whitman Rostov ’61, 12051 SW 69 
Pl., Miami, FL 33156; Telephone: (305) 661- 
9438—home 

Suncoast 

Richard (Rick) Hallmark ’66, 6962 125 Ter- 
race North, Largo, FL 34643; Telephone: 
(813) 576-4171—office; (813) 535-9620— 
home 

Toledo 

Craig H. Shopneck ‘76, 2465 Manchester, 
Toledo, OH 43606; Telephone: (419) 259- 
8763—office; (419) 535-0665—home 
Tucson 

James M. Hobert, Jr. °77, 192 S. Stone Ave., 
Tucson, AZ 85701; Telephone: (602) 623- 
6351—home 

Washington, D.C. 

Jeffrey Shannon 76, 4320 Clearbrook Lane, 
Kensington, MD 20895; Telephone: (301) 
564-0920—home 

Westchester Co./ So. Connecticut 

Mike and Lunetta Bennett Knowlton '68/'69, 
22 Ralph Ave., White Plains, NY 10606; Tele- 
phone: (914) 997-2061—office; (914) 761- 
5391—home 

Wilmington 

Willis Cupery ‘54, 13 Crestfield Rd., 
Wilmington, DE 19810; Telephone: (302) 
475-3841—home 


